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Horse Tripods of Etruria 


HUGH HENCKEN 


The Metropolitan Museum in New York ac- 
quired in 1954 a bronze cauldron with six legs of 
a type known in the form of tripods in Etruria. 
Through the kindness of Miss Christine Alexander 
I am permitted to describe and illustrate this 
cauldron (fig. 7), and I have also taken the op- 
portunity to assemble all the complete examples 
of the same general type known to me. 

I am also deeply indebted to Professor R. Barto- 
ccini and Dr. G. Ricci at the Museo di Villa Giulia 
in Rome and to Professor Giacomo Caputo and 
Dr. Guglielmo Maetzke at the Museo Archeologico 
in Florence for their very kind help in many ways 
as well as for their assistance in obtaining photo- 
graphs. 

These tripods either included or supported 
bronze basins, and they belong in the main to the 
7th century B.c. or to the period that Pallottino has 
called Archaic III at Tarquinia. Before going fur- 
ther, it may be well to sketch in the briefest outline 
the chronology of central Italy as I see it at present. 
I shall continue to use the names of Pallottino’s 
periods, though in a wider sense. 

Archaic IV must begin near the end of the 7th 
century since it contains imported or locally made 
vases of Corinthian type mixed with surviving 
protocorinthian ones. 

Archaic III contains relatively few vases of pro- 
tocorinthian type but none quite as early as the 
beginning of the 7th century. It is the period of 
the orientalizing style. 

Archaic II contains vases of Late Geometric type 
of the second half of the 8th and perhaps the be- 
ginning of the 7th century. Its fibulae also are 
related to the Greek fibulae long familiar from 
Syracuse and Cumae but now found in greater 
numbers by Dr. Giorgio Buchner on Ischia, and 
sometimes with vases, even a little before 750." 

Archaic I contains quite different fibulae and 
other material closely related to that found at 

1] am greatly indebted to Dr. Buchner for this information 
partly received from him and partly transmitted through Pro- 
fessor C. F. C. Hawkes of Oxford. 

20. Montelius, Civilization primitive en Italie (Stockholm 
1904) pl. 178, 7; 181, 15, 16; 190, 2; 192, 13; 197, 10. 
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Cumae in the pre-Hellenic cemetery. If we accept 
the view that Greek Cumae was founded about 
the middle of the 8th century, Archaic I must have 
been in existence up to that time. It also contains 
occasional fibulae of Bernabé Brea’s Pantalica II 
(gth-roth centuries) in Sicily. Hence it presumably 
goes back to the gth century if not indeed earlier 
still. 

The tripods are for the most part quite small 
and on the whole belong to Archaic III (7th cen- 
tury). They are divided into two groups. In one 
group the horses have riders and in the other they 
are riderless. But the horses are all of the same 
“geometric” breed. The body is apt to be slim and 
cylindrical and is supported on shapeless rigid 
legs. The elongated muzzle is also nearly cylindri- 
cal, and sometimes the ears are indicated. The 
same kind of horses occur as the cheek pieces of 
bridle bits in various circle graves of the 7th 
century at Vetulonia,® as well as at Bologna® and 
other Italian sites. The breed is not quite the same 
as that of Greek geometric horses, but it is related. 
It is in any case quite different from the pottery 
horses from Tarquinia assigned by Pallottino to 
Archaic I.* These have thicker bodies, shorter legs 
and bird-like beaks. 

The Monterozzi cemetery at Tarquinia has pro- 
vided what is perhaps the oldest of these tripods 
(figs. 1, 2. Museo di Villa Giulia, Rome, R C 4892).° 
The object itself is 11.5 cm. high, and stands on 
three legs, the lower parts of which assume the 
form of human legs. Their upper ends are welded 
to a small basin. On each leg is a geometric horse 
and a schematic rider. The riders have neither arms 
nor legs but wear what are quite clearly Villanovan 
helmets. Into the basin welded to the legs of the 
tripod there fitted another smaller movable one of 
9.5 cm. in diameter with a splayed rim. It is very 
heavy, since the bottom of it has been filled with 
molten lead. 


30. Montelius, op.cit. pl. 73, 8, 9. 

4M. Pallottino, MonAnt 36 (1937) col. 134; G. Ghirardini, 
Notizie degli Scavi (1882) 177-8, pl. xm, 13. 

5M. Pallottino, MonAnt 36 (1937) col. 134; G. Ghirardini, 
Notizie degli Scavi (1882) 177-8, pl. xm, 13. 
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The tomb® was a fossa grave with an inhumation, 
a small cup with a high handle, fibulae with long 
catches and a little glass jug (fig. 3). I have not 
seen any of the objects except the tripod and basin. 
Pallottino assigns this tomb to his Archaic II but 
at the end of the period. This would fall within 
the 7th century. 

As for the glass jug it was about 7 cm. high and 
was brown or ash-colored with lighter colored 
threads. Fossing’ thought that this was an import 
from Mesopotamia. But Dr. Donald Harden kind- 
ly informs me that the Near Eastern parallels are 
well back in the 2nd millennium and consequently 
a good deal earlier. He would rather consider this 
an imitation made in Italy but in the Near Eastern 
tradition. It has in any case a parallel said to be 
from Vulci,® though this old find is not satisfactorily 
reported. It is alleged in any case to have been 
found with two geometric vases appropriate to 
Archaic II and a blue orientalizing pyxis that in 
Etruria should belong to Archaic III. Hence the 
parallel from Vulci to the jug from Tarquinia 
could indicate a date at the transition from II to 
III or well within the 7th century. 

Another tripod (fig. 4) comes from the Tomba 
di Bes® at Vetulonia. This tomb can be seen at 
the Museo Archeologico, Florence. Here the tripod 
consists of a hemispherical basin. The legs, which 
end above in flat rounded plates, are fastened to it 
by three rivets each. The horses are much the same 
as the Tarquinian ones except that the ears are 
more clearly indicated, and they also have a bar 
connecting each horse’s muzzle to the leg of the 
tripod. The riders are like the Tarquinian ones 
except that their helmets are represented as pyra- 
mids. This is perhaps a shorthand expression for 
a Villanovan helmet. Under each tripod leg is a 
“duck.” Between each leg there is near the rim of 
the bowl a set of four ornamental rivets. 

As for the date of this tripod and also for the 
others from Vetulonia, one must begin by saying 
that a modern study of these important tombs is 
badly needed. Falchi’s publications were excellent 

6A. Pasqui, Notizie degli Scavi (1885) 467; Monlnst 12 
(1884-1885) pl. 

Montelius, Civilization primitive, pl. 291, 14, 15. 

M. Pallottino, MonAnt 37 (1938) 158. 

W. Helbig, “Scavi di Corneto,” Bd! (1884) 120. 

TPoul Fossing, Glass Vessels before Glass-Blowing (Copen- 
hagen 1940) 33. 

8A. Akerstrém, Der geometrische Stil Italiens (Lund and 


Leipzig 1943) 69, pl. 17, 2. 
®1. Falchi, Vetulonia (Florence 1891) 105 pl. vim, 20. 
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by the standards of a half a century and more ago, 
but they hardly serve the purposes of modern 
scholarship. Hence any suggestion about the dates 
of these tombs must be superficial and tentative. 
There can of course be little doubt that they belong 
to the 7th century. A focal point of chronology 
is the Tomba del Duce.”® Here the types of objects 
and the style of ornament are so like the Great 
Tombs (Regolini-Galassi, Bernardini and Barberi- 
ni) that the Tomba del Duce must belong to the 
advanced 7th century. To this tomb the circle 
graves as a whole are connected by many re- 
semblances, though some must be earlier and others 
later. 

Another Vetulonian example (fig. 5) came from 
Poggio alla Guardia (Museo Archeologico, Flor- 
ence, No. 6180). It was found by Falchi in a buca 
in a circle grave of rough stones,* but no other 
contents of the tomb are described. Montelius™ 
says that it was found in a pozzo grave, but this 
may give a falsely early impression. 

In this example the legs only are left and are 
now attached to a modern mounting. They are 11 
cm. high. The arrangement is a simpler form of 
the Bes tripod, and there are no ducks. But there 
are the same limbless riders with pyramidal helmets. 

Another example (fig. 6) which I have not seen, 
is figured by Milani** who says it was in the Museo 
Chigi in Siena. He says that it came from a Vetu- 
lonian tomb. Some of the material said to be found 
with it could belong to the 7th century, but there 
are also some Bronze Age objects. Hence one doubts 
the integrity of this find. The tripod consists of a 
hemispherical basin, supported on legs like those 
of the other tripods, but without ducks. A notable 
difference is that the riders have arms and that 
they reach toward their horses’ heads. 

The six-legged cauldron of the same series in 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York (No. 
54.11.1) is much larger,** being 23 cm. high (fig. 
7). Nothing is known of its discovery. It consists 
of a hemispherical cauldron of hammered bronze 
31 cm. in diameter equipped with handles attached 
O. Montelius, Civilization primitive, pl. 181, 14. 

101]. Falchi, Notizie degli Scavi (1887) 474f. 

11]. Falchi, Vetulonia (Florence 1891) 88, pl. vi, 22. 

12.0. Montelius, Civilization primitive, Text, Vol. II (1910) 
col. 834. 

18 Milani, Studie Materiali, Vol. Il (Florence 1902) 220, No. 
376, fig. on p. 221. See also Montelius, Civilization primitive, 


Plates, Vol. II, pl. 178, fig. 21. 
14 BMMA 13, 2 (1954) 61. 
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by conical rivets. The metal is 8 to 9 mm. thick 
at the rim but is much thinner below. As in the 
tripod from the Tomba di Bes at Vetulonia, the 
legs end above in round plates which are attached 
to the cauldron by three rivets. 

Each of the six legs has a helmeted rider and a 
bird. Three of the legs, those in which a bar joins 
the horses’ muzzles to the leg below, are almost 
identical with those of the tripod from the Tomba 
di Bes. The others have differences. The bar join- 
ing the horses’ muzzles to the legs of the cauldron 
are omitted, and instead the legs end in small 
round holes difficult to explain. Also these horses’ 
mouths are more clearly indicated and their manes 
bristle with a more pronounced saw-tooth edge. 
The noses of the riders on these three legs are very 
prominent, and, most curious of all, they reach 
forward with wiry arms, not to hold the reins, but 
to grasp their mounts by the ears. 

A secondary series of tripods also exists with 
riderless horses. Two of these came from Veii 
(Grotte Gramiccia, Tombs 785 and 1036). 1036 
was a fossa grave but 785 was a pozzo with crema- 
tion. These tombs have never been fully published, 
but the authorities of the Museo di Villa Giulia in 
Rome have very geacrously allowed me to illustrate 
objects from them. For drawings of most of the 
objects (fig. 8) from Veii Tomb 1036 I am also 
very greatly indebted to Dr. H. Miiller-Karpe of 
Munich. 

In the case of the tripod from Tomb 1036 (Villa 
Giulia, Nos. 37, 388-37, 454), Dr. Miiller-Karpe’s 
drawing is a reconstruction from fragments. The 
basin is small, only 7 cm. in diameter. There are 
fragments which may represent a wide flat rim, 
but these were not included with the drawing. 
Each of the legs has a geometric horse, but no 
rider and no bird. The date of this tomb is prob- 
ably in the first half of the 7th century, and for 
this a number of reasons may be given. 

1. The helmet does not have the round cap of 
the Villanovan helmets of Archaic I and II, but 
a slightly more conical form. This recalls a Tar- 
quinian grave published by Romanelli,** containing 
a pottery copy of a helmet with a conical cap and 
a sub-Cumaean oenochoe with horses exactly like 

15 P. Romanelli, Notizie degli Scavi (1943) 214, figs. 1 and 2. 

16 QO, Montelius, Civilization primitive (1904) pl. 295, 12. 

17 T, J. Dunbabin, The Western Greeks (Oxford 1948) 462. 

18 Die dlteren italischen Fibeln (Berlin 1943) 248. 


19 A. Minto, Marsiliana d’ Albegna (Florence 1921) 161, 1956, 
pl. xi, 4; fig. 8. 
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those of the skyphos from the Bocchoris tomb at 
Tarquinia.’* This last Dunbabin classed as based 
on a protocorinthian form after the beginning of 
the 7th century." 

2. There were also three elaborate iron fibulae 
(fig. 9) wrapped with gold wire and decorated 
with the kind of gold filigree that was a specialty 
of the Vetulonian circle graves of the 7th century. 
Sundwall** mentions two such gold fibulae with 
filigree, of which only one has associations, It 
comes from the circle grave of Perazzeta at Mar- 
siliana d’Albegna,*® which contained a skeleton 
on an iron bed accompanied by two chariots and 
a great wealth of material characteristic of Archaic 
III. Among these I shall only mention a gold 
fibula®® of the same type as that from the Tomba 
del Duce at Vetulonia** but with a much longer 
foot and therefore probably later, and a small leky- 
thos of 7th century protocorinthian type.** Hence 
the best analogy for the fibulae from Tomb 1036 
at Veii belongs to the 7th century. 

On the other hand there is no trace in Tomb 
1036 of the orientalizing style of the Great Tombs. 
Hence a date at about the transition from Archaic 
II to III seems probable. 

Tomb 785 at Veii (Nos. 35680-35710) was very 
difficult of access in 1955 owing to the rearrange- 
ment of the collections at the Villa Giulia at that 
time. But due to the kindness of Professor Bartoccini 
and Dr. Goffredo Ricci I was enabled to see the 
two objects illustrated (figs. 10 and 11). One is a 
small bronze tripod 8.2 cm. high. The upper part 
consists of a wide flat rim 12.3 cm. in diameter 
and allows one to imagine that the fragments from 
1036 are also those of a broad flat rim. This sur- 
rounds a very small bowl supported on three legs, 
each with a horse but no rider and no bird. The 
legs are welded to the bowl. It is in fact very like 
the tripod from Tomb 1036. 

The other object which I saw is a deep plate of 
pink ware with a pattern in reddish brown paint 
of concentric circles joined by lines to make them 
look like running spirals (fig. 11). It is Italo- 
geometric, and according to Dr. Ricci it belongs 
to the first half of the 7th century. According to 
Kiibler® the Greek originals of this form at the 

20 A. Minto, Marsiliana pl. xm, 8. 

21.0. Montelius, Civilization primitive (1904) pl. 188, 3. 


22 A. Minto, Marsiliana pl. um, 3. 


28K. Kiibler, Kerameikos V, 1 (Berlin 1954) 227 and pl. 
102. 
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Kerameikos belong to the 740’s. Other objects which 
I did not see were fragments of a bronze situla 
with hammered cordons and bosses used as an 
ossuary for the cremation; two bronze horse bits; 
two bronze navicella fibulae and one gold fibula 
with a short catch; bronze spits; various bronze 
vases; amber, gold and paste beads, an olla covered 
with a pink slip; a pottery stand (sostegno) of 
dark impasto with incised geometric ornament; 
and several other pots. These objects would be 
reasonably consistent with the first half of the 
7th century. 

Another tripod came from the Ripostiglio della 
Bambina at Vetulonia (fig. 12). This is in the 
Museo Archeologico in Florence (Nos. 7525-7546) .** 
The tripod (7534) here is tiny, only 6 cm. high. 
The three legs, each with a horse, support a bronze 
ring which presumably held a bowl. But it is 
evident that these horses are quite degenerate in 
form. This find included two very small gold 
fibulae with extremely long catches, a late sign,” 
and also two big gold fibulae (fig. 13) with catches 
that are both very long and wide. An idea of the 
time when long and wide catches appear may be 
gained from the presence of this type at Vetulonia 
in the Tomba delle Tre Navicelle.** This tomb 
also included a high aryballos of the type that 
Payne dated to 650-640." But this date is of course 
only a terminus post quem, since the aryballos has 
lost its painted ornament and may be a local 
imitation. These large gold fibulae from the Ripos- 
tiglio della Bambina also have on them animals in 
granulated work like the ones from the Tomb of 
the Lictor at Vetulonia, which is generally placed 
late in the 7th century. 

Another Vetulonian example (fig. 14) of a bronze 

241. Falchi, Notizie degli Scavi (1900) 474. 

25 Compare for example small fibulae with very long catches 
in Tomb 428 at Fusco with protocorinthian vases of the third 
quarter of the 7th century. P. Orsi, Notizie degli Scavi (1895) 
167. 

26 D. Levi, CVA Italia 8, pl. 373, 16; O. Montelius, Civili- 


zation primitive (1904) pl. 198, 2. 
27H. Payne, Necrocorinthia (Oxford 1931) 269. 
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bowl with a wide flat rim supported on three legs 
each with a horse belongs to the same somewhat 
dubious tomb at Siena already referred to.”* 

Another such tripod (fig. 15) came from the 
Tumulus of Val di Campo at Vetulonia.*® This 
consisted of a hemispherical bowl supported on 
three legs. I have not seen it, but it is about 12 cm. 
high. The best object in this tomb from the point 
of view of chronology is an aryballos® of Corinthian 
form (fig. 16) now in the Museo Archeologico at 
Florence. The material in ‘this tomb belongs to 
the 7th century group, but since the aryballos can- 
not be before the last quarter of the century, the 
tripod may most probably be placed there. Here, 
if one can trust the old drawing of the tripod, 
the horses are less vigorous in form than the earlier 
ones. 

Another related example of the later 7th century 
but with the horses standing with the noses upward 
on the vertical legs of a tripod comes from Circle 
Grave XLI of Banditella (Circolo delle fibule) 
at Marsiliana.** The horses here are of the same 
geometric breed as the others. 

Thus it would seem that these horse tripods are 
largely confined to Tarquinia, Veii and Vetulonia 
and were a specialty of the latter. They begin with 
the Tarquinian example of the earlier 7th century 
with horsemen wearing quite obvious Villanovan 
helmets and continue with horsemen whose hel- 
mets have become mere pyramids. The minor 
series without horsemen and sometimes with less 
vigorous horses probably overlaps the first series 
in time and continues until at least the last decades 
of the 7th century. 
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28 Milani, Studi e Materiali 11 (Florence 1902) 220, No. 376 
with figs. on p. 221. Montelius, Civilization primitive, Vol. Il, 
pl. 178, fig.. 23. 

29], Falchi, Vetulonia (Florence 1891) 
Civilization primitive, Vol. Il, pl. 183, 19. 

80D. Levi, CVA Italia 8, pl. 373, 6. 

31 A. Minto, Marsiliana d’Albegna (Florence 1921) 88, pl. 
XXXIX, 2. 
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Some Inscriptions on Vases: VII" 


SIR JOHN BEAZLEY 


I 


Cuarrk1o, wife of Chiron, is represented on sev- 
eral vases, and both on the dinos by Sophilos and on 
the Francois vase she is identified by inscriptions: 
so also on an unpublished fragment of Corinthian 
plate in the Cabinet des Médailles, which shows 
the head of a centaur to right and part of a woman, 
with the inscriptions +APZQ/OZ, Charigloi, 
retrograde, downward, and +ZPON, Chiron. On 
the bottom of the plate, a gorgoncion. 


II 


An amphora in Athens may be called a variant 
of the familiar ‘horseman amphorae’ (ABV 39-40). 
Hunter’s return. On A, a man on horseback, lead- 
ing a void horse and carrying a couple of foxes on 
his shoulder; inscription AlOZ+IP'OZ, On B, the 
same subject, but the horseman is a youth, and he 
carries a hare and another animal; inscription 
ANOIPOS. The date is the middle of the sixth 
century, or a little before, and the Dioxippos can 
hardly be the same as on the red-figured cup by 
Oltos in Madrid (ARV p. 38, no. 46: CV pl. 1, 3, 
pl. 2, 2, pl. 4, 1, and pl. 5, 1). 


III 


By the kindness of the present owner, Dr. Her- 
bert Cahn, I have a photograph of the black-figure 
fragment with the signature of the potter Mnesia- 
des, formerly in the possession of Mamdouh Bey 
Riaz, Cairo, published by Keimer in Annales du 
Service, 51, p. 573, and described in ABV 314. The 
sixth letter from the end of the signature is not pi 
but mu. The writer intended Mynowddns 
noev, but is what he wrote. 
Dr. Cahn tells me that the fragment is nearly flat, 
is not therefore from a round-bodied hydria, but 
from a hydria of the commoner type with flat 
shoulder. 


Iv 
According to a writer in AJA 60 (1956) 4, I 


* My thanks are due to Miss Hazel Palmer and Mr. Mario 
Astarita for their kind permission to publish figs. 4 and 5, 
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wrongly stated, in my account of the lekythos with 
the inscription TALEIAOEIMI (AJA 58 [1954] 
188), that there were no sculptor-signatures of the 
form épyov “Apurroxhéovs etc. What I did say 
was that signatures in the form of the artist’s name 
in the genitive and nothing else, though known 
from coins and gems, were not found in sculpture. 
I cannot think how this could have been expressed 
more clearly. 


A fragment in my possession (fig. 2) has the 
top of a thin handle and a short stretch of a lip. 
The handle is almost flat without, slightly con- 
vex within, and flat at the sides. Incised on it, 
+APINO--+ The lip is concave, flaring; black 
below—what little is preserved—and decorated 
above with a thin band of black ivy. From a kan- 
tharos-like vase, the lower part of which was very 
likely in plastic form, as with four of the five other 
vases that bear the signature of the potter Charinos 
(JHS 49, pp. 43-45; ARV 894; ABV 423 and 697). 

vI 

Another handle-fragment (fig. 3) given me at 
the same time as the last, might have been expected 
to have been from the same vase, but it is not. 
The handle is biconvex. The incised inscription, 
»++ EJPOIESEN is in the same handwriting as on 
the other fragment, and should be from another 
signature of Charinos. The body of the vase was 
plastic, in the form of a female head, for the re- 
mains at the bottom, on the left, belong to the 
decoration of a woman's head-dress—saccos or 
kerchief. 

VII 

I am sorry to say that I have to withdraw my 
comment (Eph. 1955 p. 204, vit) on a black-figured 
plaque-fragment which I saw long ago in the 
Athens market. The fragment has now reappeared, 
and is published in Auction Sale xvi, June 30, 1956, 


and to Mr 
for alle 


Karouzou, Mr. Jean Babclon, Dr. C 


wing me to de 


J. Makaronas 


scribe nos. vin, Xvi, 1 and xx. 
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Monnaies et Médailles S.A., Basle, pl. 25, 106. The 
owner has kindly sent me photographs and re-exam- 
ined the inscriptions: the word reads, as stated in the 
catalogue, KEAESTE(S) and not KEAEIAE(S). 

Boardman was the first to notice that the plaque 
was very like the work of the Sappho Painter and 
might well be from his hand. 


vill 


One of the new fragments from the Acropolis, 
in Athens, is half the mouth of a very large leky- 
thos. Neatly incised on the topside, which is 
painted black, - - - RATESKA[ZOS$]. The great 
size of the lekythos makes one think of the Agora 
fragments P 5002 (Hesp. 15 pl. 21, 1-3) which are 
either by Psiax or near him (ABV 295, above, no. 
2), and therefore of the kalos-name Hippokrates, 
which he uses on his amphora in Munich (2302: 
ARV p.7 no. 1; ABV p. 294 no. 23) : but, of course, 
there are other possibilities. 


Ix 


Number 10 of the graffiti published by I. I. Tol- 
stoi in his Grecheskie graffiti drevnikh gorodov se- 
vernogo Prichernomorya (Moscow 1953) is on a 
fragment of a black-glazed vase, assigned to the 
sixth century, in Leningrad, found at Olbia, South 
Russia, in 1905: . . . YZTIN and below it, retro- 
grade, EXMIHM. Tolstoi interprets this as [e]dorw 
(for éoriv) Read [du]vorw 


x 


A fragment in Mr. Mario Astarita’s collection, 
Naples (fig. 4), is from a cup, and certainly from 
an eye-cup. Outside, a few inches of the line border 
remain, a bit of the tendril of a handle-palmette, 
and under the handle, incised, HIS +VLOSEP ---, 
the signature of the potter Hischylos. Just so, in 
the Cambridge eye-cup 37.14, the signature of 
Hischylos is under one handle, and incised (JHS 
29, pl. 8 and p. 111, whence Hoppin Rf. 1 113; 
CV u RS. pl. 5, 1, pl. 8, 3, and pl. 9, 2: ARV p. 58). 


xI 


Prof. Mobius has kindly informed me that the 
red-figured cup Wurzburg 469 (Langlotz pl. 138), 
by the Bowdoin-Eye Painter (ARV p. 95 no. 6), has 
now been cleaned and that another letter of the 


1 The greater part of the cup is now figured in CV b pl. 20, 
6-8 and pl. 21, 1, but unpublished fragments add the feet in- 
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inscription has now reappeared. We may now re- 
store [+]A[PO]O5 KA[L]O$. The kalos-name 
Charops was already known from a cup by an- 
other artist, in Copenhagen (127: CV pl. 137, 1 and 
pl. 136: ARV p. 113, above no. 1). It may also be 
suggested that the letters on a cup by the Bow- 
doin-Eye Painter in the Louvre, G39'—an initial 
chi, an initial kappa—are remains of +[{APOOS$ ] 
K{[AZO35}. 


xII 


The inscription PAMAI on a red-figured oi- 
nochoe found by Mengarelli in his excavations at 
Cervetri and now in Villa Giulia is duly recorded 
by Dr. Ricci in his publication of the vase (ML 
42 p. 834 with pp. 831-2), but he does not draw at- 
tention to it and I fancy it might escape notice. It 
seems to be our earliest authority for the exclama- 
tion. The picture is of a young warrior hard 
pressed, giving ground but raising his spear; ar- 
rows fly, and one had pierced his shield. There are 
several inscriptions. On a thick platform-like band 
that serves as ground-line, LVSEASKALOS. The 
same in the field, also NAI+I, AOKEITOI, and, 
retrograde, KALOS. From the youth’s mouth, 
retrograde, PAMAI. 

There is yet another inscription, to left, above. I 
seemed to read AONV, but there may have been 
more after the last letter. 

The date is about 500-490. The artist is the Ter- 
paulos Painter, as he may be called, after an oi- 
nochoe of the same shape with the figure of a satyr 
playing the flute and, among other inscriptions, 
KALOS TEPPPAVLOs, A third oinochoe of 
the same shape and from the same hand has the 
figure of a boy victor wearing the cap of victory. 
Both these, like the Papai vase, in Villa Giulia, 
from Mengarelli’s excavations. 


XII 


Figure 1 is the picture on a fragmentary cup in 
my possession. The foot is of type C. The outside 
was undecorated. Inside, a youth is putting on his 
greaves. He holds one greave, and the other stands 
near him; his shield and spear are also shown. In- 
scription TANAITIOS KAZOS. The kalos-name 
Panaitios is not confined to the Panaitios Painter, 
although most of the occurrences are in his work. 
The style of our fragment is certainly very close 


side, the second handle, and more of oculi and palmettes. 
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to him, but one cannot be sure that the hand is his, 
the surface being in bad condition and almost all 
the lines within the contour having disappeared. 
If not by the painter himself, then in his manner. 


XIV 


The name on the fragment in Athens mentioned 
in BCH (1941) 233 is not Pithaios as stated there 
but Pythaios. IIv@avosxado[s] is incised on the 
lower part of a large vase (e.g. an amphora: one 
cannot say whether black-figure or red-figure), the 
first two letters forming a ligature. The kalos-name 
was already known from a lekythos by Douris in 
Syracuse (26830: MonAnt 109, pl. at p. 128, fig. 12: 
ARV p. 293 no. 205). 


xv 


A fragment in my possession (fig. 6) is from a 
cup painted by Makron. Inside, symposion: on the 
right, parts of couch and cushion remain. Outside, 
parts of the three right-hand figures on one half 
are preserved; a man, or youth, leaning on his stick 
to left; a woman to right, holding out a flower in 
each hand; a man leaning on his stick to left, also 
holding out a flower; hanging, a flute-case; under 
the handle, a seat. On the handle, the initial letter 
of an incised inscription which can be restored 
with confidence as the signature of the potter 


H[IEPON. 


XVI 


A white alabastron in the manner of the Brygos 
Painter (ARV p. 261, vi, no. 2), formerly in the col- 
lection of Mr. Empednkles, has passed with the 
rest of his benefactior, to the National Museum, 
Athens (18570), and Mrs. Karouzou has seen that, 
like the alabastron by the same hand in London 
(Dis : ARV p. 261, vi, no. 1), it is inscribed: in 
very light yellow letters, OANOSKA and 
HOMASKALOS. @avos as a kalos-name is new. 

The name Phanos may occur on an archaic red- 
figure fragment in Boston, 03.868 (fig. 5), from 
the mouth of a kantharos-like vase, probably a 
rhyton or other plastic work. The upper part of 
the picture remains, an owl between two sprigs of 
olive; above, DANO, and, after the omikron, part 
of the next letter, which might be a blurred sigma. 
The phi is probably, though not certainly, the first 
letter of the word: but it should be said thar just 
before the phi there is an upright stroke, iota-like, 
touching it, which is not quite easy to explain. It 


SOME INSCRIPTIONS ON VASES: VII 7 


is not like an initial letter, and may be merely a 
false start. 


XVII 


Kallias appears as a kalos-name on a number of 
vases (ARV 927), two of which are Nolan am- 
phorae by the Oionokles Painter (ARV 438, nos. 13 
and 14). A third vase by him with this kalos-name 
is in the Fairfax-Lucy collection at Charlecote Park 
near Stratford-on-Avon. It is not an ordinary Nolan 
amphora but a small neck-amphora of very much 
the same type as the seven put together in CB ny, 
39-40; the handles, however, are not ridged as there, 
but triple, and the lower member of the mouth has 
a flattish profile. The subject is the same as in an- 
other vase by the Oionokles Painter, London E297 
(CV pl. 52, 1; ARV 438, no. 12). On A, Eros, with 
a whip in his hand, pursues a boy; on B, an old 
man, stick in hand, watches. On A, KALOS. On 
B, on the left, KALOS retrograde, as if it were 
issuing from the old man’s mouth; on the right, 


KALLIAS. 
XVIII 


The splendid white cup by the Pistoxenos Painter 
in Taranto (ARV 575 no. 4), the inscriptions of 
which I discussed in AJA 45 (1941) 601-2, is now 
published in Archeologia classica 3 pls. 1-2 and 
pl. 3, 1. Referring to my completion of the fragmen- 
tary satyr-name, the writer reports that “il Beazley 
propone di integrare cioé l’ubriacone” (pp. 
2-3). I cannot help wishing he had made it clear 
that the words “cioé l'ubriacone” are his own con- 
tribution, not mine. 

The adjective BuBés means “big,” and I do not 
know what evidence Schwyzer has for saying that 
it means “small” (Griechische Grammatik 1 p. 423; 


line 7). 


xIx 


AJA 58 (1954) 190, 1x. Miss Mabel Lang has 
pointed out to me that Mimnermus 8 is an alterna- 
tive to Theognis 1055. 


xx 


The fragmentary inscription on the calyx-krater 
Munich 2385 is PO-++ and below it ***A*** . In 
ARV 608 no. 58 I restored this as a signature of 
the painter Polygnotos, adding that the drawing, 
though by a Polygnotan, was not by Polygnotos 
himself. I ought to have seen that other restorations 
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were possible: it may be a kalos-inscription, and it 
is not certain that the pi is the first letter. 


XXI 


Salonica inv. 1623 is a small pelike, Attic red- 
figure, found in Chalkidike. On the front, two 
women facing each other, the right-hand one hold- 
ing out a saccos, the other a fillet or the like; be- 
tween them, on the ground, a box; on the back of 
the vase, the right-hand figure repeated. Many 
small pelikai with similar pictures were made in 
the last three decades of the fifth century: ours is 
not as early as 430, nor as late as 400. Most like it 
are a pelike from Suessula, in Naples, formerly 2276 
in the Spinelli collection, and two in Vienna, 888 
and 889. The most interesting part of ours is the 
graffito Xexehexd underneath the foot (Ill. 1): I 
cannot explain it, and do not recall anything simi- 


A 


Iu. 1. Graffito, Salonica 


XXII 

The squat lekythos formerly no. 362 in the For- 
man collection is now Reading 52.3.2. Three of the 
four inscriptions were read correctly by Cecil Smith 
in his catalogue, p. 76: A®POAITH, IMEPOZ, 
EYTYXIA. The fourth name, fragmentary, he 
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read as ***HPIA, and proposed [sor]eria. Mrs. 
Ure has seen that the remains are --- APIA. The 
name was probably [mak aria. The date is the late 
fifth century, the style a coarsish sort of Meidian. 


XXIII 


The fragment Oxford 1956, 310 (composed of 
six pieces joining) is from the foot of an Attic bell- 
krater, late fifth century or early fourth, found at 
Al Mina. Most of the circle is preserved. Under- 
neath, the graffito Ill. 2. Part of this is clearly 


Inu. 2. Graffito, Oxford 


6€4(Bada) 40 (the two uprights between the 
words being punctuation), xpa(ripes) 6. The two 
remaining characters seem to be upside down 
(with respect to the rest), and may mean “tr drach- 
ma 1 obol,” the price (of what?). On somewhat 
similar inscriptions: Hackl in Minchener Archao- 
logische Studien, especially pp. 53-54, 73-74, and 83- 
85; AJA 31 (1927) 351-52; AJA 45 (1941) 597; Jong- 
kees in Mnemosyne 3d. series, 10 pp. 151-56; Amyx, 
An Amphora with a Price Inscription; Jongkees 
in Studia van Hoorn pp. 66-74. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
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When Grundy came to study the battle of Plataia 
in 1892-93, he had to begin ab initio and make an 
extensive physical survey of the terrain.’ His small- 
scale map—executed under conditions of wind and 
weather that make exciting reading—remains the 
basic topographical tool. His indication of ridges, 
his numbering of rivers and streams, have con- 
tinued to be used to this day. Sir John Myres, 
writing in 1953, states: “It was only with Grundy’s 
accurate survey in 1893 that the battle of Plataea 
became intelligible.”* 

Plataia is essentially a topographer’s batzle. Herod- 
otus in his detailed description (Book 9, 1-89) 
has furnished us with numerous points of refer- 
ence. The main outlines are secure, for we know 
the location of Plataia itself, of Mt. Kithairon, and 
of the river Asopos, which establish the limits 
of the battle. Figure 1 is a sketch map of this 
region. From the particularity of the details, there 
can be no doubt that the historian visited the site 
himself, a conviction that has been repeatedly 
stated by those familiar with the region.* (Quite 
other is the case, for iastance, with Marathon, 
which by comparison is topographically blank; it is 
highly doubtful whether Herodotus ever took the 
trouble to go there.) But within these broad limits, 
much about Plataia remains unsettled. Discussion 
has centered about the location of the “Island”, 
the springs, the passes, and particularly the towns 
of Hysiai, Erythrai, and Skolos. Toward the precise 
identification of these towns and the passes the 
present study is a contribution. 

In such an inquiry, the archaeologist may receive 
unlooked-for aid from a source which has often 
been credited with destructiveness only—the Greek 
peasant. While excavated architectural monuments 
® The author wishes to make two acknowledgements: first, 
to the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation for a 
generous fellowship which made possible a year of uninter- 
rupted study in Greece, and, secondly, to my wife who 
accompanied me on all of my trips in Bocotia and without 
whose help this study would not have been completed. 

1 The Topography of the Battle of Plataea (London 1894). 
2 Herodotus (Oxford 1953) 283. 


3Cf. Kirsten, RE 17 2032. On the other hand, the more 
“bookish” commentators deny to Herodotus the benefit of such 
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tend to disappear block by block for local building 
purposes, or in lime-kilns,* the situation with re- 
gard to an ancient battlefield may be just the re- 
verse: the plow turns up evidence, in the form of 
sherds, that was before hidden. When Grundy 
made his study of Plataia, he indicated only a few 
scattered areas in the foothills of Mt. Kithairon 
as being under cultivation; the rest was untouched. 
Today almost all of this land has been plowed, 
and the remains are there for all to see. Availing 
himself of the interval between the harvest and 
the sowing of the new crop, one may walk over 
the fields and draw his own conclusions. If one 
ridge, for instance, is covered with roof-tiles of the 
classical period, and another ridge has none, the 
obvious conclusion is that the first ridge was in- 
habited in ancient days, and the second was not.’ 
The extension of this simple method may lead to 
interesting results. The writer is aware, of course, 
that students of classical topography have cited the 
evidence of sherds in connection with their identi- 
fication of ancient sites; we shall here use the 
method to aid in identifying the settlements as- 
sociated with the battle of Plataia. 

Modern scholars have put forward various locali- 
ties as candidates for the three ancient towns of 
Hysiai, Erythrai, and Skolos which figured in 
Herodotus’ account of the battle. From this mass 
of suggestions, it seemed our first task was to sift 
the probable, or possible, from the impossible. It is 
of course physically impossible to examine every 
foot of the immense rectangle between Plataia and 
Darimari, as bounded by the Asopos on the north 
and Mt. Kithairon on the south. But our search 
for sherds began with specific places suggested 
in the modern literature, and branched out from 
a visit, eg. R. W. Macan, Herodotus, Books VII-VII-IX (Lon- 
don 1908), Il 362: “Herodotus may have visited Plataia and 
surveyed the battlefield; but if so, his account of the operations 
owes all too little to that opportunity.” 


Fraser in Gnomon 26 
(1954) 249, concerning the complete disappearance of Locrian 


*See the interesting comments of P 
sites by earlier writers. 

5]. A. R. Munro, in his study of the battle of Plataia, referred 
(JHS 24 [1904] 154) to the discovery of Hellenic pottery as 
“that surest of tests.” 
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these to a general survey of the foothills between 
Plataia and Darimari. In presenting the results of 
this investigation, we have listed first the sites 
that must, we believe, be rejected from further 
consideration; and have then moved on to list 
those areas which seem likely candidates for ancient 
settlements. 

The areas that we believe should be rejected are 
as follows: 

1. South of Kriekouki.* Grundy identified a 
position due south of the modern village of Krie- 
kouki as Herodotean Hysiai, and was followed 
by Woodhouse" and Bélte.* Kriekouki stands on 
the lower slope of the mountain. The modern 
highway, as it quits the Kithairon pass, forms a 
loop to the west before passing through the village. 
This loop road was described by Grundy in his 
publication of 1894 as “of quite modern date.” 
Just at the western tip of the bend in this loop 
road Grundy reported the presence of “a mound 
with a more or less circular enclosure at the top.” 
Later, he remarked: “The enclosure may mark 
the site of the foundations of an ancient dpovpior. 
Other remains I could not find.”*® This area is 
today occupied in part by a large schoolhouse of 
Kriekouki. For a certain extent to the southwest 
and for a considerable distance to the west there 
are cultivated fields. It is interesting to note by 
way of contrast that Grundy’s 1893 map shows 
only one small “cultivated patch” in this area. But 
our search, which covered this entire region, ex- 
tending to the entrance of Pass 2 and the hill mark- 
ed Katamali (fig. 2) on the Greek General Staff 
Map (1: 20,000, elevation: 500 m.), revealed no 
sherds of any period. Moreover, we questioned 

® Krickouki is the modern native name. Today's signpost 
and many maps designate it as “Erithrai.” “Kriakuki” was 
the spelling of Leake in 1806. 

18 (1898) 34-35. 

SRE 9 s.v. Hysiai (Nachtrige, 1171-1175). 

® Topography 6. J. G. Frazer in his publication of 1913 
(Pausanias V 3) referred to it as “made in recent years.” 

10 The Great Persian War (London 1901) 464-465. 

11 Topography 9-11. 

12 JHS 18 (1898) 34-35. 

18 This well lies in the plain midway between Grundy's Ridge 
r and the Pantanassa Ridge. It is slightly west of the remains 
of the Turkish road described below, p. 16. The well, which 
is today dry, is very deep; the natives say as much as 60 meters. 
It was recently cleaned and the names of the workmen are 
inscribed in the new cement rim at the top. In the vineyard 
nearby ure many potsherds, some of fine black-glazed ware. 
Of the fifteen pieces with which I returned, Professor Vanderpool 


kindly informed me that some were possibly of the sixth century, 
all were classical. 
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several men who were plowing in this area and 
were informed by them that there were only rocks, 
no sherds. We must then, I think, reject this area 
as the site of a village of any period. 

2. Ridge 1. The designation is taken from Grun- 
dy’s 1893 Plan. The ridge, labelled Alaphi (cleva- 
tion: 606.10 m.) on the Greek General Staff Map 
of 1931 (1: 20,000), may otherwise be recognized 
as lying immediately to the east of Kriekouki and 
west of the position of the main Athens-Thebes 
highway as it ran at the time of Grundy’s survey. 
It is a prominent ridge extending northward almost 
one mile from the modern loop road which here 
runs westward along Kithairon. Grundy gave seven 
reasons or “evidences” (a-g) in favor of labelling 
this ridge Erythrai,"* several of which, however, 
would apply equally well to any site beneath the 
pass. His choice of this particular ridge, in which 
he was followed by Woodhouse,”* was apparently 
based on his points ¢ and g. First, the “remains.” 
There was at the base of the ridge a well which 
he described as ancient,"* beside which was a heap 
of stones.** A native of Kriekouki was said to have 
found two stones with inscriptions from this heap.**® 
Secondly (“Evidence g”), “the streams in that part 
of the field contain but little water, and at the end 
of September would be probably dry for the most 
part.” The Greek forces under Pausanias had re- 
solved to leave their first position at Erythrai and 
march down to Plataia because the latter was 
“better watered.”** The lack of water on this ridge, 
in possible contrast to the site of modern Kriekouki, 
was considered a point in favor of its identification 
as Erythrai. 

Grundy’s map indicated no cultivation of vines 

14 This may be the same heap of stones seen by Leake almost 
ninety years earlier, in 1805 (Travels in Northern Greece Il 
327). In any case there is still today a very large and conspicuous 
pile of stones beside the well. 

15Grundy names a Dr. Nicholas Merethides of Kriekouki 
(H. Awdry, BSA 1 [1894-5] 90, says the name was Merentites), 
with whom he “discussed the battle again and again” (p. 8), as 
having “obtained two stones with inscriptions, which are now 
in the museum at Thebes, and which show that it was the site 
of Eleusinian Demeter” (p. 9). The present writer assumes that 
the two inscriptions are those now published as 1G VII 1670 
and 1671, both of which would seem to be dated in the fifth 
century B.c. (cf. Bélte, RE 9 1173). They had both been several 
times published before Grundy’s day, the former first in BCH 
2 (1878) 589, no. 1, by Haussoullier; the latter in BCH 3 
(1879) 134, by Foucart. Both stones were reported at the time 
of the editio princeps as then being in the Museum of Thebes. 
The former was stated to have been found west of the Athens- 


Thebes highway (as it then existed, of course). 
16 Herod. 9.25.2. 
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or anything else along this ridge. Today all of this 
area has been plowed and we twice traversed the 
length of the entire ridge and fairly well examined 
the plowed surface and the vine fields, without 
finding any sherds. We therefore reluctantly aban- 
doned the idea of identifying this otherwise likely 
seeming location with the site of an ancient settle- 
ment. 

3. Pyrgos Hill. Ufer placed Hysiai at what he 
referred to as “Pyrgoshiigel.”** Located in the plain 
north of the rocky base of the Kithairon foothills, 
this is a hill marked on Grundy’s 1893 Plan as hav- 
ing an elevation of 240 ft.** and on the Greek 
General Staff Map (1: 20,000), sheet Erythrai, as 
356.87 m. It is directly north of Grundy’s “High 
Bastions.” South of the hill a stream flows west- 
ward to join one of the branches of his Stream A-6. 
This hill is on all maps marked with a tower, 
and there is today a small circular rubble structure 
4 or 5 ft. in height. 

Ufer’s choice of this specific hill was apparently 
determined by his estimate of the length of the 
Greek battle line, which, he conjectured, might 
have extended to this spot. 

The placing of a village so far within the plain 
is contrary to our preconceptions of ancient towns 
in this area being situated on the high ground at 
the bases of mountains. Ufer’s site would be de- 
fenseless from all sides. In any case, the area around 
the tower and extending south to the stream was 
examined for sherds. The field had been plowed the 
previous day. We picked up about thirty sherds, 
which were not concentrated in any one small area. 
When washed all proved to be Roman or modern. 
It seems unlikely, then, that the hill had a settle- 
ment in classical Greek times. 

4. Agios Georgios area. The area east of the 
church of Agios Georgios has been identified by 
Kirsten with Katsoula. On the Greek General Staff 
Map (1: 20,000), sheet Erythrai, the name Katsoula 
appears, however, on a hill of elevation 356.82 m. 
almost due north of the church of Agia Triada. 
The natives of today refer to the entire lowlands 

17In Kromayer-Veith, Schlachtenatlas, Griech. Abteilung, 


Blatt 2, col. 10. This is not to be confused with the Pyrgos 
hill north of Plataia. 

18In Grundy's survey, contours were measured in feet above 
the bridge over the Asopos on the main road to Thebes. The 
1893 Plan is published at the rear of Grundy's Topography. 
19 Travels in Northern Greece 11 (London 1835) 328. 
20 JHS 24 (1904) 155. 
21 RE s.v. Plataiai 2262, 2289-2290. One may note that the 
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area, from the base of the Agia Triada ridge to 
the region considerably east of the church of Agios 
Georgios, as Katsoula. Leake visited a small village 
which he called “Katzula” in 1805, although he 
did not publish his observations until 1835. He 
wrote: “To the eastward of Katzula on the foot 
of the rocks, are some foundations of Hellenic 
walls, together with a church containing a Doric 
column and its capital.”"* He does not state how 
far eastward, but he believed these remains marked 
the site of Herodotean Erythrai, and in this he 
has been followed by Munro” and Kirsten.” 
Kirsten, as we have noted, indicated on his map a 
place east of the church of Agios Georgios with 
the sign for ancient ruins, and labelled it Katsoula.™ 
We saw no trace here of the architectural remains, 
and indeed to my knowledge no one since Leake’s 
day has reported them. We did however tramp 
over the hill area and the lowlands, which the 
natives still call Katsoula, without seeing any 
sherds. On one of our visits, we talked with plow- 
men who own this land, and who insisted that 
their plows had not turned up tiles or sherds in 
this extensive area. We can only add that this 
Agios Georgios region is a much less likely site 
than the commanding Agia Triada ridge. 

5. Pharmaka. This is a ridge, labelled Pharmaka 
on the Greek General Staff Map (1: 20,000), sheet 
Chlempotserion-Phyle, which Kirsten indicated on 
his chart as ancient Skolos, in his text as ancient 
Skaphai.” It is a ridge which runs out from Mt. 
Pastra opposite the Agios Athanasios church (eleva- 
tion: 367.4 m.). It is northeast of the hill on which 
stands prominently the church of Prophitis Elias, 
the commanding landmark of the Darimari region. 
Kirsten in naming this site as an ancient one made 
three observations about it as a source of antiqui- 
ties.** First, that there had been found on its slopes 
graves from which terracotta figurines (xod«\es) 
had been taken. Secondly, that the inscriptions JG 
VII, 638 (not 628) and 668 and ArchEph 1931 163 
ff. had come from here. Thirdly, that it was 
covered with the remains of roof-tiles. In company 
map which accompanies Kirsten’s RE article—a map reprinted in 
Kirsten-Kraiker, Griechenlandkunde (Heidelberg 1955) 151— 
was modified in important particulars by Kirsten in the text 
of his article (cf. col. 2264). 

221 have noted no reference to Katsoula in Ufer's study of 
the battle. 


23 RE sv, Plataiai 2264, 2289-2290. 
24 RE Plataiai 2262. 
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with a goodly number of Darimarians, we thor- 
oughly explored this ridge, which today is covered 
with vines and olive trees growing out of a pale 
greyish soil. We found no sherds at all. The 
natives moreover insisted that there had never 
been any remains here, other than the foundations 
of a small church. Furthermore, when we spoke 
of the figurines, we were told that the only graves 
they knew had been exposed in bulldozing opera- 
tions and that the graves had contained “xodx«\es.” 
These finds had been made on a ridge west of 
this one, on the other side of Darimari, and not 
at Pharmaka at all. The present writer is not aware 
of any publication of the figurines which might 
refer to their provenance. But we are inclined to 
accept the information that the Darimarians gave 
us, and to regard the figurines as coming rather 
from the area of our Agios Meletios site (see be- 
low). As for the inscriptions, they too should not 
be associated with this particular ridge. Two of 
them, JG VII, 638 and 668, were first edited by 
Roehl in Inseriptiones Graecae antiquissimae (Ber- 
lin 1882) nos. 239 and 299. Both were then reported 
as being in the church of the Taxiarchs in Dari- 
mari. Keramopoullos, publishing two fragments 
of the Edict of Diocletian (ArchEph 1931 163-164), 
stated that they had been discovered by a “scholar- 
chos” in 1905 at a place near Darimari “where high 
on the bare mountain there are remains of an old 
pyrgos.” This description at once suggests the 
kastro high up on Mt. Pastra above the town. This 
kastro is southwest, rather than northeast, of Dari- 
mari. The inscriptions, then, cannot be regarded 
as evidence for pin-pointing an ancient site. We 
must conclude that there is no good reason to con- 
nect Pharmaka with ancient Skolos or Skaphai. 
In addition to these five localities, the town of 
Kriekouki must be considered as a possible sixth 
negative area. Indeed it presents a separate prob- 
lem. We made the circuit of the outskirts without 
finding anything. Our exploration of the town itself 
was somewhat hampered by the ever-increasing 
crowd of native children who gathered to watch 
our mysterious activities. We did examine a fresh 
excavation being made for some new construction, 
where there were some 10 feet of earth exposed in 
neat stratification. We removed two thick sherds 
which Professor Travlos later said might possibly 
he pre-historic; he was not certain. As we came 
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to know the people of Kriekouki we inquired 
whether there were sherds within the limits of the 
town and were told there were not. From what 
one can see now, it does not seem safe to claim 
that the modern town stands on the ruins of a 
classical settlement. 

With these remarks we conclude the negative 
part of the evidence. These are the sites proposed 
by one or another scholar, which because of the 
absence of sherds must be rejected as candidates 
for the towns we seck. 


Turning now to the positive side of the picture, 
we can affirm that we did find sites in which the 
fields were literally covered with sherds. We should 
first state that in the course of several visits to 
Plataia, we covered the area from Plataia to about 
oné mile northeast of Darimari, a distance of over 
13 kilometers as the crow flies, but much greater 
up and down the ridges of the mountain. All of 
the route was traversed at least twice by the two 
of us. We gave particular attention to the northern 
side of the base of the foothills, where settlements 
seemed likeliest. We did not examine the plain 
east of Grundy’s “High Bastions,” except around 
Katsoula. The panorama photograph (fig. 4) 
shows the area from Ridge 1 on the right eastward 
past the Pantanassa and Agia Triada toward Dari- 
mari. The following were the places which yielded 
considerable deposits of sherds: 

1. The Vergutiani spring area. We picked up a 
number of classical tiles around the spring and 
in an «sea to the northwest of the spring, near 
the church of the Anargyri.** Moreover, we found 
concentrated patches in small areas along the ancient 
road leading east from Plataia. For example, just 
east of the traces of road marked on Grundy’s Plan 
there is a small rocky eminence which was covered 
with classical tiles, including several large pieces. 
It y/ be recalled that Pausanias noted monu- 
men, i this neighborhood as he came along the 
road. 

2. The Pantanassa ridge. This ridge is here so 
named because at its north base is the small church 
of the Pantanassa, which is indicated on many 
maps. It is rocky, and was uncultivated in Grundy’s 
day, as we can safely infer from his Survey Plan, 
but has now been plowed on the summit and north- 


25 The fields around the church of Agia Anna are thick with sherds which seem to be oman and Byzantine. 
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west slope. There are numerous fragments of 
classical tiles, especially in the northwest slope and 
along the base of the ridge toward the northeast. 
Of the collection with which we returned, Pro- 
fessor Travlos identified about 20 tiles of the classi- 
cal period, which have been placed in the Museum 
of the American School. Of the pieces of pottery, 
Professor Vanderpool identified a few pieces of 
the sixth century, and a fair number of classical 
pieces. We found very few Roman sherds. In 
preparation for plowing, one field had been cleared 
of its impedimenta, and we found a large heap 
of sherds and stones. As we became acquainted 
with the farmers of the Kriekouki-Darimari area 
through our repeated visits, we often inquired 
where there were heavy deposits of keramidia, and 
were invariably referred to this ridge. Indeed, 
natives of Kriekouki explicitly stated that this, 
and not Kriekouki, was the ancient Erythrai. It 
is so identified on the Greek General Staff Map of 
1931. 

3. The Agia Triada ridge. This ridge is about 
two and one half kilometers east of the Pantanassa 
ridge, as the crow flies; the contour lines on the 
Greek General Staff Map of 1931 indicate an eleva- 
tion of 440 m. It extends a considerable distance 
into the plain and affords a commanding view. 
Indeed, Kokla and Kriekouki can be distinctly 
seen from all along the western edge. The Agia 
Triada church is located high on the bare rock to 
the south, and there is arather deep ravine on the 
west. Since Leake states that he arrived at “Katzu- 
la” after crossing a ravine, there can be little doubt 
that this was the site of the village, rather than 
the Agios Georgios area to the east, as referred to 
above. At Katsoula itself, Leake saw ancient blocks. 
Where the modern path to Darimari crosses the 
summit of the ridge, the fields are rather thick with 
tiles. We returned with glazed Byzantine sherds 
all of which Miss Alison Frantz has dated in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This confirms 
the conclusion that the site was Leake’s village. 
But there are ancient tiles, too, and we selected a 
group which Professor Travlos kindly confirmed 
as being classical. The classical sherd area extended 
onto the ridge which lies to the west across the 
ravine. We should note that these classical sherds 
are found in fair abundance, but only on the 
southern, or higher, parts of the ridge, close to the 


26 RE s.v. Plataiai 2262. 
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base of the bare rock. We conclude that there 
must have been ap ancient settlement here. 

4- Area below the Kastro peak. This is the last 
prominent peak of Mt. Pastra before coming to 
Darimari. The mountain here rises precipitously 
in a great bare cliff of gray and yellow rock. The 
road runs close to the base of the cliff past what 
the peasants call the Spilia. We were told that 
there was an ancient kastro on the mountain, and 
this is marked on the General Staff Map as 
Kdorpo Aapnpapiov. We found sherds here in 
rather a limited area, and we returned with a 
selection of twelve fragments of tiles, all of which 
might be classical. We would infer that there was 
an ancient habitation, but over not too extended 
an area. This is about one kilometer from the 
monastery area (5). 

5. Metochi of the Monastery Agios Meletios. 
About 1150 m. west of Darimari are the remains 
of a dependency (metochi) of the monastery of 
Agios Meletios, and a ruined church, Agios Athan- 
asios, of which the walls alone are now standing. 
These are immediately west of a large spring where 
the women of the town today come to wash their 
clothes. Beginning near the spring, and extending 
some distance west, the fields around are very 
heavy with sherds. To the south the area of sherds 
extends to the base of the bare rock of the moun- 
tain. They would appear to be of all periods, and 
the majority are doubtless Byzantine—and these 
have earlier been noted by Kirsten;** but some are 
classical tiles, as was confirmed by Professor Trav- 
los, and it seems safe to infer that this area rather 
than the modern Darimari was the site of an ancient 
village. 

When we came to examine the bibliography, to 
see who might have searched these areas for sherds 
before, we found the following: 

1. In 1914, Bélte in Nachtrage to RE g 1173, re- 
ported on the information of Weicker, that what 
we have called the Pantanassa ridge had yielded 
Mycenaean, Proto-Corinthian, red-figured, and 
Hellenistic sherds. These came from the neighbor- 
hood of the Pantanassa church. This observation 
was repeated by Kirsten (col. 2262). Bélte identified 
this ridge as Erythrai, but with a question mark. 
Kirsten grouped this information with Grundy’s 
observations about the ridge to the west and with 
other landmarks in this general area. He placed 
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Hysiai in this area, but neither his text nor his 
~ large-scale map pinpoints the site. 

2. Kirsten reported, as we have noted above, first 
that Pharmaka, northeast of the village of Darimari, 
was covered with remains of rooftiles, and sec- 
ondly that there were Byzantine sherds at the Me- 
tochi of Agios Meletios.** 

3. Getting off the beaten track, we came across a 
modest booklet written in 1905 by a Greek “schol- 
archos,” or principal of a secondary school, named 
K. Zikos, under the title: KaBopurpds 
tis & Mdyns (Athens 1905). Zikos, 
fired with what he calls “national zeal,” made “re- 
peated visits” and took many measurements over 
the entire area of the battlefield, in company with 
one Sophocles Ploubis of Megarian Kriekouki. 
Having shrewdly concluded that our uncertainty 
about ancient battles stemmed mainly from con- 
fusion about place names, he set out to identify the 
topographical landmarks, of which he gives a neat 
table at the end; he also made his own map. The 
text contains no reference to any modern stuclent 
of the battle, nor are there footnotes. Zikos’ account, 
beginning with a summary of Herodotus, and pro- 
ceeding through the discussion of the topographical 
points, ends with an impassioned plea for the pres- 
ervation of the remaining traces of these land- 
marks, which he complains are fast being lost. 

Zikos notes two areas which he states contain 
sherds and other classical remains. The first is the 
area round the Pantanassa church, of which he says 
(p. 22; translated from the Greek): “At the foot 
of the hill there are constantly being dug up by 
those cultivating the soil, fragments of ancient vases 
and an ancient aqueduct.” The second area is that 
around the Vergutiani spring and the chapel of 
Agia Anna, about which he writes (pp. 24-25; 
translated): “Crossing the little ravine Vergutiani, 
in which is the spring, and ascending the hillock on 
the west, we observe at the spot called Lime-kiln 
(AoBeorroxdywwov) worked stones of every size 
and shape, vases for liquids, cisterns, large stones 
from an ancient temple, and other signs of an an- 
cient settlement. From this point and in a radius 
which extends on the west to Plataia, on the north 
to Oeroe, and on the east to Erythrai, one finds no 
other remains, except these, of ancient habitation.” 
Zikos in his study of the battle concluded that the 

27 ibid. 2262. 


28 4 Journey into Greece (London 1682) 476. 
2° Tour through Greece 1 (London 1819) 282. 
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Vergutiani spring area was ancient Hysiai, and 
that the Pantanassa ridge was Erythrai. 

Before proceeding to our identification of the an- 
cient towns, it may be well to review the architec- 
tural and archaeological evidence, other than sherds, 
which has been found in the area of any of the five 
sites where we have seen sherds. 

1. Vergutiani. George Wheler, in writing of his 
visit to Boeotia in 1676, reported that he found the 
ruins of what he called a “small town” about a mile 
east of Plataia. To these ruins he gave the name 
“Hyssia.”** About one hundred and twenty-five 
years later, in March, 1805, Edward Dodwell saw 
here only “some blocks of stone.”*® A few years 
later, in 1810, Stanhope explored the region more 
thoroughly: “Above the fountain, on a height to 
the east, are the ruins of a Greek church, amidst 
which some fragments of ancient architecture clear- 
ly proved that it had been formed out of the re- 
mains of a temple.”*° Moreover, Zikos’ observations 
(published in 1905) of stones, cisterns, and sherds, 
as we have noted above (p. 14), led him to con- 
clude that there was an ancient settlement here, 
and he identified it as Hysiai. When he visited the 
church of Agia Anna he reported that there was 
an inscription built into the south wall. We did not 
discover this, nor could we find the publication of 
such an inscription, but we did find two inscrip- 
tions in the north wall. One is an arch-shaped stone 
which has been so heavily whitewashed that the 
letters are no longer legible. The stone contains one 
line and possibly part of a second. The second in- 
scription, which is fragmentary, is of the Roman 
period. Frazer described only the spring, which he 
called “a copious fountain, gushing from three 
mouths in an ancient wall.”™ In our trips in 1955- 
56, we saw nothing of Frazer’s ancient wall. There 
are, however, several squared blocks strewn about 
near the bed of the spring. Furthermore, on the 
hill to the west, close to a church of the Anargyri, 
we noted among the underbrush a number of large, 
squared blocks. They are resting on what may be 
foundation walls, but this could be determined only 
by digging. This church is new and does not ap- 
pear on any map. We were told that when it was 
being built eight or ten years ago, it was first lo- 
cated on the ruins; but the seniors of the com- 
munity objected because this was an ancient monu- 

3° Topography Illustrative of the Battle of Plataea (London 


1817) 67. 
51 Pausanias V, p. 7. 
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ment locally identified with the tomb of Mardonius, 
so the location of the church was changed slightly. 

2. Pantanassa ridge. Leake, prince of travellers 
and the first writer who sought to determine the 
position of Hysiai and Erythrai, observed in 1805 
east of the village of “Kriakuki” a great quantity of 
loose stones, traces of ancient walls, and the mouth 
of a well or cistern of Hellenic construction.*? About 
1879, Lolling recorded, in an unpublished manu- 
script as quoted by Ufer, that there were many 
ancient building stones in this area.** In 1890, Hunt 
reported that the remains of an ancient acropolis 
wall could be followed, though with some difficulty, 
along the brow of what we have termed the Pan- 
tanassa ridge.** In 1892-93, Leake’s mound of stones 
was seen by Grundy, who reported on the author- 
ity of a native of Kriekouki that two inscriptions 
relating to the cult of Demeter had come from 
here.*® Zikos writing in 1905 stated that on the 
summit of the Pantanassa ridge were remains of 
an ancient fortress, and noted that the base of a 
statue stood near the entrance of the church; he 
likewise mentioned an inscription built into the 
front of the church, the text of which he did not 
make out.*® The weight of this evidence should in 
our opinion have tipped the scales in favor of the 
Pantanassa ridge, rather than Grundy’s Ridge 1, 
for the site of an ancient town, and the sherd evi- 
dence should now make it conclusive. 

As to what remains today, we can report that we 
were told by a plowman of the fields below that 
there were acropolis walls on the Pantanassa ridge, 
just as Hunt had stated in 1890. We ourselves were 
not quite confident, however, that we had discov- 
ered them. We did find the inscription mentioned 
by Zikos, which has now been published without 
commentary by Keramopoullos in ArchEph 1936 
map. 45. It is a stele-shaped funerary monument 
built into the upper part of the facade of the 
church, just below the gable. The stele appears to 
be complete. It bears the two-line inscription: 
@eddor0s Iappévovros. The letters have apices, 
the alpha has an angular middle-stroke, the theta 
a cross-bar. I would estimate the date of the in- 
scription as not earlier than 150 B.c. There is a sec- 
ond inscription which does not appear in JG VII 

82 Travels in Northern Greece ll 327. 

83 Antike Schlachtfelder 1V 116. 

84 AJA 6 (1890) 472, D. 39. 

85 Topography 9. See above, n. 15. 
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nor in the Boeotian supplements to SEG. The stone 
has been whitewashed, and is now lying near the 
door of the church. It, too, is a funerary monu- 
ment, but with rounded top, and preserves the 
name =rpoyyvAiwy and parts of two letters from 
the middle of the patronymic. Its date is fourth 
century B.c. 

3. Agia Triada ridge. To my knowledge only 
Leake saw architectural remain in this area, which 
is removed from the main roads. At his “village 
of Katzula,” which was undoubtedly on the Agia 
Triada ridge where we found sherds of the eight- 
eenth century, he saw “two nicely squared ancient 
blocks” within an enclosure of \loose stones.’ “To 
the eastward on the foot of the rocks,” he saw 
foundations of walls, together with a Doric column 
and its capital. We have discovered none of these 
remains. 

4. Area below the Kastro peak. None. 

5. Metochi of Monastery of Agios Meletios. On 
January 1, 1806, Leake saw the foundation of an 
Hellenic wall surrounding the brow of the summit 
on which the building then stood. He wrote “The 
walls were of a very antique kind of masonry.”** 
In 1840, when Ulrichs visited the site, he reported 
that he discovered “viele zerstreute, halbbehauene 
Steine, die alten Mauern angehért zu haben schei- 
nen.”** Finally, about 1879, Lolling saw, according 
to his unpublished manuscript, foundations of an- 
cient fortifications and ancient blocks from the 
walls. 

We are now in a position to assess the cumulative 
evidence of our sherd hunting and of the various 
reports of architectural remains as made from 1676 
down to the time of the present survey in 1955-56. 

There are clearly four places which may have 
been the sites of ancient villages, at which sherds 
have been found, and near which masonry described 
as ancient has been seen. These are Vergutiani, the 
Pantanassa ridge, the Agia Triada ridge, and the 
Metochi of Agios Meletios site. Other candidates 
may be discovered; but except for these four, those 
which have been proposed in print must, to the 
best knowledge of the present writer, be rejected. 


5811 369. 
8° Reisen und Forschungen in Griechenland U1 (Berlin 1863) 
74 


4° Quoted by Ufer in Kromayer, Antike Schlachtfeider IV 
120-121 
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Before we can associate these sites with Hero- 
dotean towns, we must determine something of the 
roads and passes used in antiquity; for the names 
of the towns in question are usually given in con- 
nection with routes over Mt. Kithairon, and, in- 
deed, two major studies of the battle of Plataia, 
those of Grundy and Ufer, have begun with an in- 
quiry into communications. Of all the voluminous 
literature on the battle, the most interesting reading 
is possibly the interchange in Classical Review 12, 
between Grundy and Frazer on this very subject. 
In the present study, I shall follow Grundy’s Plan 
in referring to the Kithairon passes above Plataia 
and Kriekouki as No. 1 (the present Athens-Thebes 
highway pass), No. 2 (west of Kriekouki),“* and 
No. 3 (above the Vergutiani ‘spring). 

Vestiges of ancient roads have been discovered 
by at least four scholars. Grundy in 1892-93 noted 
“traces of a road cut in the rock” which “lead di- 
rectly into the mouth of this pass.”*? The reference 
is to Pass 2. The road leads from Plataia, and the 
location of the traces is duly marked on Grundy’s 
Plan. Bolte has taken exception to Grundy’s con- 
ckusion about the direction ‘of the road;** he stated 
that this was the Plataia-Athens road and must go 
to Pass 1, which was not as steep or high as Pass 2. 

We can report that in 1955-56 we found traces 
where they had been indicated by Grundy. We con- 
tinued to see bits of this road here and there as we 
ascended into Pass 2. The road undoubtedly went 
south of the hill marked Katamali (elevation: 
400.62 m.) on the Greek General Staff Map of 
1931. It must have led into Pass 2, and also joined 
Zikos’ road which is discussed below. 

Traces of an ancient road have been reported by 
Bélte in RE IX 1172, and are duly indicated on his 
map in cols. 1173-74. This road runs along the east 
side of the ridge marked Strougma Petra on the 
Greek General Staff Map, and leads into Pass 1. 
Bélte wrote: “Die antike Fahrstrasse benutzte den 
Grat, der sich vom héchsten Punkt des Passes ge- 
rade nach Norden hinabsenkt; ich habe auf seiner 
dstlichen Seite die in den Felsen eingeschnittenen 
Geleise auf weite Strecken verfolgen kénnen.” The 
ridge in question is immediately to the west of the 
Pantanassa ridge, and on Grundy’s Plan may be 
recognized as being inscribed with the word “the” 


41 Called by Ufer the “Mittelpass.” 

42 Topography 6. 

48 RE IX 1171-1172. So does Ufer (IV 110-114 and Aflas, 
no. §). 

#4 op.cit. 18-19. The natives today speak of ‘Karoumpalo’, 
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in the title “The High Bastions.” Bélte noted a 
Turkish road and a more modern one in this area, 
all leading out of Pass 1, but was confident that the 
one he reported was an ancient road. 

We can report that we found remains of a fine 
cobbled road near the crest of Kithairon (fig. 3), a 
little to the east of the modern highway crossing. 
This road runs through the lowest part of the ra- 
vine and is about nine paces wide. We followed it 
down northward for well over a mile. It stays in 
the bed of the ravine and is easily traced by the 
line of telegraph poles which is never more than 
fifty yards distant. At the other, northern, end, we 
picked up the road just west of the Pantanassa 
church. This section of it is still used today by the 
natives. This is a more natural route than that fol- 
lowed by the modern highway, which has obviously 
been blasted out of the slope in sections where it is 
very steep; moreover, it is more direct. The cobbled 
pavement, of course, does not constitute the ancient 
roadbed, but it would seem reasonable to assume 
that it was laid over this, and such a supposition is 
confirmed by the direction of Bélte’s ancient road. 

Zikos in his publication of 1905 reported traces 
of an ancient road which led from modern Kaza, 
identified by him with Eleutherai, toward a col to 
the east of a peak of Kithairon which he called 
Karoumbalo on his map (Karoumbelo in his 
text).** At this col, an ancient road went around 
Karoumbalo in a great curve and descended to 
Plataia. Zikos reported traces of this road. Zikos’ 
pupil, John Giannoutsou, who acted as our guide, 
showed us a stretch of this road on a ledge below 
the peak of Karoumbalo. It is now overgrown, but 
can be recognized by a depression of about 9 or 10 
feet in width. We found that this road from Gyph- 
tokastro diverges from the Gyphtokastro-Pantanassa 
Ridge road before reaching the summit, and goes 
over the crest of the mountain to the west of the 
modern highway. It descends into a valley which 
lies between the peak Karoumbalo and the peak 
Alaphi, as marked on the Greek General Staff Map 
of 1931. This latter peak lies just south of the town 
of Kriekouki and carries on its northern slope the 
modern highway or loop road. The ancient road, 
which is not to be confused with the modern, runs 
south of this peak and descends in an easy slope 
and Keramopoullos (ArchEph 1931 161) gives the spelling 
Kapoturakk. The summit is marked on the Greek General Staff 


Map (1: 100,000, sheet Khalkis) as Mt. Karoumsala (eleva- 
tion: 865 m.). 
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across the present quarry road, which we are told 
was built in the latter years of the last century, con- 
necting Villia and Kriekouki. Zikos’ road must 
have run in an almost straight line west to Pla- 
taia, and the line of it can still be seen. Henceforth 
in this study this will be called the Gyphtokastro- 
Plataia road. On the ‘Attic side, this road would 
have had to join the Gyphtokastro-Pantanassa 
Ridge road some distance south of the summit. 
At the very crest of Kithairon, the two roads 
are separated by not more than two hundred 
yards. To the west of where Zikos’ road comes over 
the summit are the remains of two towers which 
were described by Keramopoullos in ArchEph 1931 
161. They are in very ruined condition. They were 
apparently roofed with black-glazed tiles, several 
of which we found lying about. Prof. Broneer has 
kindly identified the sherds as Laconian tiles and 
has suggested that they date anywhere from the 
fourth century down. The towers would be clearly 
visible from Gyphtokastro* They command a 
magnificent view of the entire Boeotian plain, and 
one can easily believe that they must have served 
as signal towers. The road runs to the south of the 
peak Katamali, and passes immediately in front of 
the outlet to Pass 2. A trace of this road can be 


made out to the left of the telegraph pole on fig. 2. 
We should emphasize that in our opinion this 
would have been a very easy route to Athens. 
Finally, Hammond in BSA 49 (1954) 103-122, 
has reported a road which leads from Kriekouki 


45 The present writer would identify the modern Gyphto- 
kastro with the ancient fortress named Panakton. For Stika’s 
likely candidate for the nearby town of Eleutherai, see Praktika 
1939 44-52; 1940 16-17. 

46 Munro, too, stated that Pass 2 carried “the main road to 
Megara and che Peloponnese,” but he thought this road ran 
through Villia (JHS 24 [1904] 155). 

47 BSA 49 (1954) 104. 

48 In the text to Karten von Attika IX section IV. 

49 In the latest Guide Bleu, Gréce (Paris 1953) 249, the route 
is indicated as going towards Athens. In this as in various 
other matters the guide is defective. 

5° Hammond seems to us unduly hard on Grundy. He criti- 
cizes him (p. 104) for speaking of a “Plataca-Megara road as 
if it were separate from the Erythrae-Megara road.” Grundy 
called the Plataia-Megara road that which led through his 
Pass 3, and it could only have joined the Krickouki road sev- 
eral kilometers southwest of Krickouki. On the Megarian side, 
the roads may have been the same, but they were not in Boco- 
tia (for Grundy). It is sometimes difficult to describe precisely 
these matters of terrain. For example, on p. 121 Hammond 
has Pausanias proceeding in the wrong direction, from Plataia 
through the pass to Eleutherai. The result is that Hysiai and 
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through Pass 2 to the church of Agios Vasilios, 
located near the modern road between Villia and 
Aigosthena. He calls this the main road from Boeo- 
tia to Megara.** We infer that he dates it as an- 
cient, and he clearly regards it as earlier than 
Turkish.” Throughout its length, which must be 
more than nine kilometers, “the road is generally 
a little more than nine feet wide and never less.” 
Hammond states that “the road departs from 
Kriekouki” and the first landmark he mentions as 
he ascended was the large schoolhouse to the south. 
It strikes us as very remarkable that no other writer 
has reported this road, as far as we know, and 
Hammond refers to no written evidence (except 
Milchhéfer’s**) in his discussion of the Boeotian 
side of the road.*® No traces of it are recorded on 
Grundy’s detailed survey,”® nor in Bélte’s account, 
and Gomme, who traversed Pass 2, speaks only of 
a mule-track.™ 

We can report that we started at the outlet of 
Pass 2 and climbed southward for about twenty 
minutes, and then followed the road southwestward 
to the summit. We would confirm what Hammond 
has to say of this road, particularly about the an- 
cient traces in the first part. Figure 5 shows the 
road at the northern outlet of Pass 2; figure 6 
shows the track inside the pass. Both photographs 
are taken from the south. 

In the course of our study of the literature on 
these roads, we found that a road following the 
same course as Hammond's was indicated as a ma- 
jor route, with double lines, on the 1838 map dedi- 
Erythrai would be perched on the bare rock of Kithairon. On 
p. 103 Hammond has the Plataia track join his Bocotia-Megara 
road after he has descended southwards “from the ridge down 
the side of a small valley” and crossed a shoulder, whereas on 
p. 104 he speaks of it as joining “just on the south side of 
the ridge-top.” On p. 1°4, Hammond cites Grundy’s descrip- 
tion of the ancient road on the north side of Kithairon, and 
says that Grundy “is writing here of the first section of the 
road.” The road is interpreted by Hammond as the Krickouki- 
Agios Vasilios road, whereas Grundy was apparently describing 
the traces of a road east of the Vergutiani Spring which are in- 
dicated on Plan (ct. Topography 6). These traces 


are not part of the Krickouki-Agios Vasilis road at all. Finally, 
since the most authoritative study of the region south of Kithai- 


his 1893 


ron has hitherto been regarded as that of Milchhéfer, it may 
be well to note that Hammond's reference in his footnote 11 
to “Curtius and Kaupert, Karien won Attika, 39" should be 
corrected to read “Milchhéfer, in the Supplement to Karten von 
Attika (Heft TX) 38.” 

51 Gomme, in travelling from Aigosthena to Plataia with a 
guide in March, 1913, crossed Kithairon by Pass 2. He re- 
ferred (BSA 18 [1911/12] 194, n. 3) to his path as a “mule- 
track.” 
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cated to King Otho.** We ourselves have no opinion 
about the date of the present roadbed. But the 
location of ancient towers along sections of this 
road near Vathikhori would lead one to believe 
that the route itself was also ancient.™ 

The evidence «* these four scholars who have 
reported on ancient roads shows that there was a 
road ascending from Athens and Gyphtokastro to 
Pass 1, where it divided into two branches. One 
track descended northward toward the modern Pan- 
tanassa church, on the evidence of Bélte; the other 
turned westward toward Plataia, on the evidence of 
Zikos; neither branch followed the course of the 
modern road. Pass 2 carries Hammond’s road, an 
easy route from this part of Boeotia to Megara. 
Grundy’s ancient road from Plataia could have led 
into either Hammond's or Zikos’ road. 

One of the great defects of former studies of the 
battle of Plataia is that neither Grundy nor Frazer 
had explored the passes, Grundy because he was in 
the region in December and could not get through 
them. Subsequent studies seem to have relied heavi- 
ly on these two scholars’ reports; so the matter of 
roads end passes has remained very problematical. 
We accordingly decided that the passes and the 
roads must be completely reinvestigated, and we 
made a personal exploration of this area of Mt. 
Kithairon.™ We report according to Grundy’s num- 
bering of the passes: 

Pass 1. We have now confirmed both Bélte’s 
road and Zikos’ road. This pass, as we have sum- 
marized above, carries the Gyphtokastro-Pantanassa 
ridge road, and the Gyphtokastro-Plataia road. 
Neither follows the course of the modern highway. 

Pass 2. (fig. 2). Two ancient roads lead into Pass 
2, one coming from ancient Plataia, the other from 
the general direction of Kriekouki. They merge 
just within the pass into Hammond's road, traces 
of which are very distinct near the point of junction 
(fig. 5). In our explorations, we ascended along 

52 Carte du royaume de la Grice . . . dediée 2 sa majesté 
le roi de la Grice Othon par Ferdinand Aldenhorn (Athénes 
a Shee was an alternative route from Megara to Thebes 
which was used by Gell, as Hammond noted (107, n. 10), as 
well as by Leake in 1806. Leake wrote (II 374) of a road 
from Thebes to Megara by way of “Ghyftokastro” through the 
valley of “Kundura.” 

54The need for this could hardly be brought out more 
clearly than by Myres’ article in CR 64 (1950) 11-12. Myres 
regarded the highway pass, which he wished to call “Dryosceph- 


alae,” as distinct from that which carried the Eleutherai-Pan- 
tanassa ridge (= Erythrai: Myres) road, whereas the two roads 
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Grundy’s Plataia road into the entrance of the pass, 
where this road joins Hammond's on the west side 
of the stream. We then ascended the common road 
for about twenty minutes until we reached a point 
where Hammond’s road turns southwest. To the 
south, up a steep slope, a path to Villia goes in 
zigzags. There are sections of this path which are 
nine or ten feet wide, and would seem to have been 
cut out of the rock. The cuttings, if such they are, 
must be very ancient. In other sections the track is 
of the width of a mulepath where the rains have 
apparently washed it out. The traces are more dis- 
tinct in the early stretches before the route crosses 
the modern quarry road. After it crosses this, the 
road can be most easily picked out by a low ter- 
race wall which runs along its outer side. This road 
goes over the crest just east of a shrine of the Pa- 
nagia, and then descends along the east side of the 
ravine, staying east of the line of telegraph poles, 
and east of the present mule-track to Villia. We 
picked up traces of the wall from time to time as 
we descended for well over a mile to the church 
of the Panagia and its aqueduct, within sight of 
Villia. It should be emphasized that this route, 
which leads in the general direction of Athens, is 
by no means as easy a climb as Zikos’. Pass 2, then, 
could have carried a route from Plataia to Megara, 
and one from Plataia toward modern Villia. 

Pass 3. When we came to study Pass 3, we found 
that Grundy had indicated a “road” starting at Pla- 
taia and rising to the northeast past the Vergutiani 
spring, and then southwest up Kithairon. He wrote 
that snow in December 1893 balked his intention 
of examining it, and added: “It is hardly used at 
the present day; must have been difficult, if not 
absolutely impracticable, for wheeled vehicles, but 
quite practicable for infantry.”** Frazer, too, ap- 
parently did not examine the pass, but contented 
himself with describing it in language almost iden- 
tical to Grundy’s.** Others have merely referred to 
the route from Megara to Plataia.*’ 
go over the crest of Kithairon about 50 yards apart. He wrote 
of the latter as “probably not suitable for wheeled traffic.” 
Furthermore, he regarded the two roads as “joining near Eleu- 
therae,” whereas there is only one narrow valley which descends 
through modern Kasa to Gyphtokastro (= Eleutherai: Myres). 
A brief article of three paragraphs, which is incorrect, moreover, 
in its major conclusion, could hardly be more misleading, 
topographically speaking, although published as recently as 
I oO. 

Topography 7. p. 6. 
57 For example, Gomme in BSA 18 (1911/12) 194; Ufer in 


Kromayer IV 113 and Map 6; and Hammond, BSA 49 (1954) 
103. Gomme reported that the track was impassable in March 
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When we came to search for this ancient road, 
we first climbed along Hammond's road to the 
crest of the ridge of Kithairon at the top of the 
pass. At the highest point of the road, there rises 
on the north (right) what seems to be the last col 
east of the summit of Mt. Kithairon. Figure 7 
shows this col from the south. It is located between 
the highest peak of Kithairon, called Elateas (eleva- 
tion: 1358 m.), and Loukisthi (elevation: 1004 m.) 
and must itself be at an elevation of about 850 ra.** 
We climbed sharply for about ten minutes from 
the road to the crest of the col. There is no path 
today over this neck. There are paths along the 
southern slope, but we were told by shepherds that 
these are used by faggot gatherers. As we looked 
down to the north from the crest of the col (fig. 
8), the ravine itself did not seem to constitute a 
pass; any descent would have had to be made ob- 
liquely along the sides, not in the ravine itself. 

On the other hand, when we approached the 
ravine from below, on the plain of Plataia, along 
the branches of the Oeroe, we found the going was 
very difficult south of the Vergutiani spring, and 
we discovered no track. Our observation, then, both 
from the south above the so-called “pass” and from 
the north looking up, was that there could have 
been no major route here. We extended our in- 
quiries to the natives, and were told by them that 
there is indeed no pass. They go to Megara today 
‘ by way of Hammond’s road. 

This conclusion led us to re-examine the ancient 
literature which has been cited as evidence for this 
“pass.”** The evidence comes from two passages. 
One is in Xenophon’s Hellenica 5.4.14, which re- 
quires that Cleombrotos march from the Pelopon- 
nesus to Plataia and Thespiai in 379 3.c. by a route 
avoiding the road through Eleutherai, which was 
in possession of an Athenian force under Chabrias. 
This passage has been construed as evidence for a 
third pass; but the conditions are equally satisfied 
by Hammond's route. 

The second and more important passage is Pau- 


1913, but said he was told it “descended just above Kokla.” 
This would make it some two miles to the west of Grundy’s 
route. We were told that a path ascended to the very summit of 
Kithairon by a track which began above Kokla. 

58 Maull in RE Suppl. IV 905 gives the elevation of “the 
westernmost saddle” as 836 m. 

59 Grundy, Topography 7; Frazer, Pausanias V, p. 6; and 
Gomme, BSA 18 (1911/12) 194. 

69 We would suggest that the most likely location for this 
monument of a vanquished leader was the summit of the 
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sanias 9.2.3. As he proceeded from Eleutherai to 
Plataia, along what must have been the route of 
Zikos’ road, the most direct way, Pausanias referred 
to the ruins of Hysiai and Erythrai as being on his 
right, and then described the monument of Mar- 
donios as being on the right-hand side of this road.® 
Immediately afterwards he states that there was a 
road from Megara to Plataia on the right of which 
was a spring and a little farther on the rock of Ac- 
taion: rots 5é éx Meydpwv iotor 
wal mpoehOotow ddiyor wérpa.™ Since the 
days of Leake, this last passage has been regarded 
as evidence for a road descending the face of the 
mountain and passing the fountain Vergutiani. I 
know of no dissent from ‘this interpretation. Fur- 
thermore, the bed of Actaion has been identified 
with the top of a low cliff about five or ten minutes 
higher up the face of the bare rock.” But this jut- 
ting rock, which is very prominent even from a 
distance, is south of the Vergutiani spring, or nearer 
Megara. It would be physically impossible for one 
travelling on a road which descended from the 
slope above the spring to go forward from Verguti- 
ani in the direction of Plataia and arrive at the jut- 
ting rock which lies in the direction of Megara. 
Moreover, we must observe that any road from 
Plataia to the crest of the Kithairon ridge would 
hardly have run eastward to Vergutiani and then 
bent back southwestward over the very difficult 
ground above the jutting rock; the ascent would 
have been easier on the western side of the ravine 
without crossing to Vergutiani. It is evident, I be- 
lieve, that Pausanias’ Megara-Plataia road is the 
same as Hammond's route. As Pausanias descended 
along Zikos’ road to the entrance of Pass 2, he 
joined the fork which leads from Hammond's road 
toward Plataia. We could assume that the rock is 
any one of several jutting prominences west of Pass 
2, such as the promontory a little northeast of the 
Agia Anna church. The spring may be the one 
which Grundy marked above his Ridge 3 to the 
right of the road (with the rock farther on toward 


peak Alaphi (clevation: 606.10 m.), which was immediately 
south of Krickouki. It would have been visible throughout the 
Boecotian plain. 

61In 1875, Wilamowitz (Hermes 9 320, n. 2) wrote of 
Pausanias’ route as “schwerlich aus Autopsic.” Similarly, Pieske 
in RE Suppl. IV gos. 

S211 334. 

68 See Grundy, Topography 7; Frazer, Pausanias V, p. 7; Ufer 
IV 114. 
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Plataia) or it may now be dry, just as Vergutiani 
was when we visited it today. Indeed, in the winter 
of 1955 we observed places along the route where 
water was bubbling up through the soil. We be- 
lieve, therefore, that there was really no Pass 3, 
nor any major road from Plataia to Megara over 
this part of the mountain range.™ Figure 9 shows 
the silhouette of Mt. Kithairon as viewed from a 
position in the plain near Alepotripi. The depres- 
sion which constitutes Pass 2 can be seen on the 
left; modern Kokla, west of ancient Plataia, is on 
the right. 

We should note that in our examination of Mt. 
Kithairon we were unable to make a personal in- 
spection of the Porta pass, which descends from 
Attica to Darimari. The route is through Myopolis 
and the Skurta plain. We were told by the natives 
that this pass is not easy, and Maull has referred 
to it as “ein miihsamer Bergpfad.”** Grundy stated 
that the country was “difficult.”** Our Greek guide 
recounted how he and four other schoolboys had 
gone over this pass single file with the aged Zikos, 
in days when the pass was considered so dangerous 
that as a result all six were put into jail for a day. 
This pass played no part in our reconstruction of 
the battle, and we would infer that a large army 
with baggage train could not have advanced along 
this route. We should note, however, that Ufer 
(IV 154) believes that the Greeks under Pausanias 
advanced from Eleusis by this pass to their initial 
position at Erythrai; and Munro (CAH IV 326- 
328), too, has evolved the theory that Mardonios had 
first occupied the base of Mt. Kithairon at the exit 
of the “Plataia-Megara” and “Plataia-Athens” passes 
from which position he was shaken loose by a 
flanking movement of Pausanias over the Porta 

64 Grundy described the location of ancient Plataia with re- 
lation to Pass 3 as follows: “The fact that Plataea practically 
commanded the northern end of this pass rendered the town 
one of the most important strategic positions in Greece, both 
in the fifth and in the fourth centuries” (Great Persian War 
446). Grundy throughout his studies seeks sites for the Herodo- 
tean towns at strategic positions commanding passes, regardless 
of their proximity to each other. This involves, we believe, 
a misconception of the considerations guiding choice of town 
locations in ancient Greece (see infra, note 89). The most 
“strategic” position for commanding a pass would have been 
the hill marked Katamali at the base of both Pass 2 and Zikos’ 
road; but on this hill we found not a sherd. 

®5 See Philippson, Die griechischen Landschaften 1 (Frank- 
furt 1951) 524. Gomme (BSA 18 [1911/12] 194-195) wrote 
that it was a hard two days’ journey from Athens to Darimari 
(Skolos) along the Phyle fork of this route. 


66 RE Suppl. IV 905. 
87 Great Persian War 447. 
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pass. This involves the complete misconception, 
for which there is no evidence in Herodotus,” that 
Mardonios was “on the defensive” and seeking an 
“unassailable position.” He was, rather, trying to 
get the Greeks to attack him on his own ground, 
so that he could destroy their army. Moreover, I 
think it is safe to conclude with Gomme that the 
ancients had not developed a true mountain strate- 
gy.” They were trained for pitched battles of 
armed, slow-moving troops, fighting in close forma- 
tion. For topographical and strategical reasons, then, 
we did not examine this route. 

With our belief that only Passes 1 and 2 could 
have played a part in the battle of 479, we must 
consider by what route the Greek baggage-train 
mentioned in Herodotus 9.39 descended into Boeo- 
tia. Herodotus informs us that Mardonios’ cavalry 
caught five hundred beasts of burden and men who 
came with wagons. Since Mardonios had earlier set 
the torch to Athens and laid waste Attica and Meg- 
ara (9.13 and 14), we would presume with the 
commentators on this passage that supplies were 
coming from the Peloponnesus. If such is the case, 
the convoy would surely have used Hammond’s 
wagon road, which he described as the “easiest 
route” from the south. But if we adopt this inter- 
pretation of the route, which also seems to have 
been made by Hammond,” we would seem to fall 
into a contradiction: Herodotus tells us that the 
convoy’s route was over the Dryos Kephalai pass, 
but modern commentators, including Hammond 
himself," regard Pass 1 through Gyphtokastro as 
the Oak’s Heads. Clearly, the Dryos Kephalai can- 
not be both Pass 1 and Pass 2. 

The name of Dryos Kephalai occurs twice in the 
literature: the passages in Herodotus 9.39 and Thu- 

68 The general plan of Mardonios is given by Herodotus in 
chapter 13. Thinking of his commissariat, he wished to be near 
his base at Thebes. It is probably needless to point out that 
Mardonios was now in low country where he could use his 
cavalry. These facts explain the advice given by the soothsayers 
that the omens were favorable for a defensive battle, unfavorable 
for attack (9.36-38). As to strategy in general, this writer be- 
lieves that warfare before the time of the Pentekontactia was 
much more “agonal” (neither chivalrous nor sporting are ex- 
act equivalents)—to use Schaefer’s word in his Staatsform und 
Politik (esp. p. 179)—than modern critics usually permit. 

69 Commentary on Thucydides 1 (Oxford 1945) 14. 

70 op.cit. 112: “In the campaign of Plataea in 479 the prob- 
lem of feeding a force numbering about 100,000 men of all 
services was doubtless solved by bringing up supplies from the 
Peloponnese on waggons, which followed the routes through 


the Megarid and in particular the Road of the Towers.” 
71 op.cit. 121. So also Grundy, Ufer, Kirsten, etc. 
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cydides 3.24. Herodotus adds that the Bocotians 
called this pass rather the “Three Heads.” This lat- 
ter name has, in the opinion of some, served to 
identify the pass as No. 1. One modern traveller, 
Vischer, had stated that the “Three Heads” could 
be plainly distinguished: “von der Béotischer Seite 
unterscheidet man von weither sehr deutlich drei 
solche Kuppen;”* and it is this one reference 
which is invariably cited for the visual evidence.” 
Milchhéfer, a much closer student of Greek topog- 
raphy, quoted Vischer and then candidly added: 
“ich habe leider keine Beobachtungen dariiber 
angestellt.”"* We ourselves have not seen the three 
heads; or rather, we have seen so many possible 
combinations of curves in these passes that we have 
ended by feeling something like Polonius in the 
famous conversation about the shapes of clouds: 

H. Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost in 
shape of a camel? 

P. By the mass, and ’tis like a camel, indeed. 

H. Methinks it is like a weasel. 

P. It is backed like a weasel. 

H. Or like a whale? 

P. Very like a whale.” 

In Thucydides 3.24, the fugitive Plataians turn 
out of the road from Plataia to Thebes and take 
THY mpds Td Spos dépovocy dddv és "EpvOpas Kai 
*Towds."® They could look back through the dark- 
ness and falling snow and see by the moving lights 
behind them that their pursuers were working 
their way towards the Dryos Kephalai pass. It is 
apparent, as Frazer puts it, that the pursuers be- 
lieved “that the fugitives would take the nearest 
road to Athens.”** 

If we are to resolve the contradiction, we must 
assume that this “nearest road” was through Pass 
2, in the direction of modern Villia. The Plataians 
escaped through Pass 1. Dryos Kephalai, then, is 
the name of Pass 2. We may add that Zikos, a 
native of Kriekouki in 1905, so labelled Pass 2 on 
his map, apparently reflecting a local tradition. 

72 Erinnerungen und Eindriicke aus Griechenland* (Basel 
1875) 533. The only other explanation of the term “Three 
Heads” is that attributed by Macan (ad Herodotus 9.39) to 
Goettling: a meeting place of three roads was marked by a 
triceps Hermes. 

78 See e.g., How and Wells ad Herodotus 9.39; Milchhéfer, 
RE V 1750; and Classen ad Thuc. 3.24. 

7 RE V 1750. 

75 Hamlet Act Ill Scene [1 Lines 381-387. 

76 We need not be reminded that the order of the words 


is not of significance; for Thucydides frequently mentions the 
remoter first (2.7.3; 2.93.1). Moreover, as Munro states (JHS 
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Furthermore, when we met with several elders of 
the town Kriekouki in the kapheneion in the town 
plateia, they named the mountain marked as Guros 
Lestori on the Eleusis section of the 1:100,000 map 
of Kaupert’s Karten von Attika as Dryos Kephalai. 
This peak, the highest and southernmost in Pass 
2, rises above Villia and is today covered by dark 
fir trees which make it very conspicuous from 
Attica. Moreover, if one takes a position in the 
plain just northwest of Kriekouki he can readily 
imagine that he sees the three heads! 

This new determination becomes of significance 
for our study of the battle; for while the Greeks 
were in the second position, Mardonios’ riders car- 
ried out their raid on the baggage train, and they 
apparently continued to prevent supplies from 
reaching Pausanias (9.50). The crowning achieve- 
ment of the Persian cavalry was to choke the 
Gargaphian Spring (9.49). These Persian cavalry 
sweeps must have occurred around the Greek flank 
and penetrated south of the Greek line. Considera- 
tions of terrain at the base of Pass 2 almost require 
that the cavalry approach have been made east of 
Stream As5, possibly along the line of the modern 
Krickouki-Thebes highway. The slopes of Stream 
As are very steep, and cavalry could not advance 
through the valley between the Long Ridge and 
the Plateau, as they are named by Grundy. To the 
east, moreover, the large tributary branch of Stream 
A6 which descends on the eastern side of Ridge 1 
would likewise have been difficult for horses to 
ford. In the area between these two stcep-sided 
streams, the Persian horsemen could, however, have 
found sure footing. 

With the southern terminus of the cavalry raid 
located at the base of Pass 2, we would conjecture 
that in the lack of other evidence the most copious 
spring near this area should be regarded as a strong 
candidate for the Gargaphia Spring, and it is so 
called on Grundy’s Plan.™ 

We can then fix another topographical position; 


24 [1904] 155): 
guideposts.” 


“his phrase may be paralleled on a hundred 


77 Ad Pausanias 9.2.1. 
78 Our investigation of the springs in the plain revealed that 
today there are two large springs called by the natives “Retsi,” 


about 25 yards apart, in a trough ca. 1000 yards southwest 
of the church of Agios Demetrios. In addition there is another 
spring called Alepotripi just south and below the church of 


Agios Ioannis. It is to the Retsi that we would give the name 
Gargaphia. The natives told us that the water level had never 
gone down in their memory and that this is regarded as the 
most copious water supply in the entire Krickouki area. The 
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for Herodotus couples with Gargaphia the temenos 
of the Heroon of Androkrates. Thucydides has 
placed this Heroon on the right of a way leading 
from Plataia to Thebes" and along which escaping 
Plataians advanced for six or seven stades.*° Plu- 
tarch states that the Heroon was near the Eleusinion 
of Hysiai and continues that it was “enveloped in 
a grove of dense and shady trees.”** The one cluster 
of trees in this part of the Boeotian plain today is 
at our Gargaphia. The ground here is very moist 
and of low elevation. These same conditions must 
have obtained in antiquity. Moreover, there is a 
wagon road today which passes some 75 yards west 
of Gargaphia. According to my guide, it is a way 
to Thebes, used at times by the natives of modern 
Kokla, west of ancient Plataia, as well as by those 
of Kriekouki. This road crosses the Asopos at the 
northernmost point of its bulge. In connection with 
the Thucydides passage it should be noted that the 
Heroon need not be within six or seven stades of 
Plataia.** The Plataians did not pass the precinct; 
they had it silhouetted at night on their right as 
a landmark.* 

We have now to return to the question with 
which we started: where were the sites of Herodo- 
tean Hysiai, Erythrai, and Skolos? 

First Hysiai. It is clear from Herodotus that 
Hysiai was between Erythrai and Plataia.** Pausa- 
nias notes that in his day the ruins of Hysiai and 
Erythrai lay a little off the Eleutherai-Plataia road, 
on the right.** Moreover, Pausanias also tells us 


southmost spring provides drinking water; the northern is less 
pure and is used for washing clothes. These springs serve as the 
head-waters of Grundy’s Stream A4. 

Our first impression was that Alepotripi was an equally 
abundant spring, for there is a three or four inch pipe from 
which water flows freely into drinking troughs. But we learnt 
that this pipe runs from the Retsi, more than half a mile away, 
and our guide told us that in his memory there has always 
been some sort of conduit. The Alepotripi itself is a very small 
spring. Herodotus (9.49) tells us that all the Greek army drew 
water from Gargaphia. 

79 For the meaning of 436s, see Ufer IV 137. 

80 3.24.1. 

81 Aristides 11. 

82 So Grundy, Great Persian War 466-467; and Kirsten, 2271. 

88 See Kromayer as quoted by Ufer (IV 137). Ufer, how- 
ever, placed the precinct on the hill of Agios Demetrios; Wood- 
house on the site of the Church of Agios Ioannis. 

849.15; 19; 25. 

85 9.2.1. 

86 9.1.6. 

87 It is sometimes stated that Hysiai “demands a big terri- 
tory” because it shared two Boetarchs with Orchomenos in the 
Boeotian Constitution of 395 3.c. (Munro, CAH IV 327). This 
,would compare with “two for Plataia, Skolos, Erythrai, Ska- 
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that when the Thebans marched to surprise Plataia 
in 373 B.c., the Boetarch Neokles odds adrixa ov 
THY ard Tov riv wedidda, Se 
tuxns.** Hysiai, then, was located on a road from 
Thebes to Athens by way of Eleutherai. The only 
one of our sites with sherds which is so located is 
the Pantanassa Ridge. This, then, becomes Hysiai.*” 

It may be added that the Pantanassa Ridge site 
accords best with Herodotus’ statement that Hysiai 
in the sixth century was for a time a border derne 
of Attica.** Located at the foot of Pass 1, this would 
seem to be the territory of Boeotia most likely for 
Athenian occupation.*® 

We should add that there are two difficulties 
with considering Vergutiani as a candidate for 
Hysiai. First, it could hardly be located on Pausa- 
nias’ right (9.2.1) as he descended from Eleutherai 
to Plataia. The modern track from Villia to Kokla, 
which I have travelled with a native of Kokla, runs 
through the middle of this area, just north of the 
spring itself, and passes between the church of 
the Anargyri and the area marked as ruins on the 
Greek General Staff Map (1:20,000). The traces 
of Grundy’s ancient road, where they are visible 
to the east of Vergutiani, indicate that the road 
followed more or less this present track, and if 
anything, was north rather than south of it. The 
ancient road would bisect the site, and could in 
any case not be described as passing to the left 
(south) of it. 


phai, and the other towns which formerly were members of 
one state with Plataia” (Hell. Oxy. 11 3). The present writer 
believes that because of the geographical grouping, it is necessary 
to follow Wilamowitz (Pindaros 19, n. 1) in referring the 
word “Tor.aio: not to a place near Plataia but to “Tnrros on 
the Copaic Basin. It is probably not necessary to alter the text, 
as Wilamowitz proposes, but we may assume a variation in 
the form of the name: see Grenfell-Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
V 227, and compare Jacoby, in his commentary on Hell. Oxy., 
F. Gr. Hist. 66, p. 15. 

88 5.74. For the meaning of the word demos, see A. E. Rau- 
bitschek, Dedications from the Athenian Acropolis (Cambridge 
1949) 470; and Bélte, RE IX 1175 lines 5-8. 

89 At the same time, to have placed Hysiai and Erythrai 
within a mile of one another, as Grundy and others have done, 
would seem to violate the requirements of a natural boundary 
for a Greek polis. Cf. Kirsten 2262. Plataia, Herodotus says, 
extended to the Asopos, and we infer from another passage 
(6.108) that the same river was the northern boundary of 
Hysiai. Presumably, each city on the northern side of Mt. 
Kithairon would be located on a ridge in the foothills and 
would possess the arable land extending to the Asopos. A nat- 
ural line of division between Plataia and Hysiai would be 
Stream As. In any case, all of the upper waters of the Ocroe 
would go to Plataia. 
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Secondly, a road from Thebes to Eleutherai 
could not have run through the Vergutiani area. 
Pausanias states that in 373 B.c. the Thebans ad- 
vanced along the road to Hysiai in the direction 
of Eleutherai. But we have been forced to conclude 
that no road led from Vergutiani over Mt. Kithai- 
ron, and such a road in any case would have led 
toward Megara, not Eleutherai. 

Erythrai. It is apparent from Herodotus 9.15 
and 25, that Erythrai lay east of Hysiai. Euripides 
places it beneath the bare rock (Aéwas) of Kithai- 
ron.”® Since the first position of the Greeks was 
on the foothills of Kithairon and not in the plain,” 
the town must be sought on the slopes. Herodotus 
speaks of the change to the second position as a 
descent.” 

Grundy located Erythrai within one mile of 
Hysiai, a proximity which Frazer regarded as im- 
probable and for which he could cite only one 
parallel, Abai and Hyampolis in Phokis.** Grundy, 
who was concerned with refuting Leake’s site, 
argued that Pausanias’ words édtyov éxrpareiow 
in the sentence (9.2.1) yijs rijs MAaratidos év 
7@ ddiyov ris éxtpareiow és 
“Today "EpvOpav épeimd could not 
apply to any site located some three and a half miles 
from the road and hidden by the bastion of Kithai- 
ron.** The distance to be inferred from the use 
of the adverb ddéyor is, of course, relative. A 
traveller from Athens to Plataia would find three 
miles a short distance by comparison. 

Lacking any contradictory literary evidence, 
therefore, we would locate Erythrai on our next 
ancient site east of Hysiai, the Agia Triada ridge, 
about two and a half kilometers distant. 

Skolos. Pausanias indicates that Skolos was on 
the southern side of the Asopos about forty stades 
(ca. five miles) from a bridge on the Plataia-Thebes 
road.”* He seems to imply that it was in the plain. 
Strabo says that it was a town at the foot of (v6) 

90 Bacchae 751. 

92 9.25. 

88V p. 4. 

94 Great Persian War 459. 

Ras 9.4.4. Munro (JHS 24 [1904] 153-154) states that since 
Pausanias entered Thebes by the Electran gate he must have 
proceeded from Plataia along the Megara-Thebes road, and it 
is the bridge of this road which must be used as a measuring 
point. Ufer (Kromayer IV 119) believes that there is an error 
in Pausanias’ figure. 

96 9.408. 

®T Even in this modern age, Darimari is frequently so in- 
accessible on account of the condition of the roads that one 


91 Herodotus 9.20. 
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Mt. Kithairon in a rugged situation (Svcoixnros 
témos kai tpaxvs). He cites a proverb: “Go not 
to Skolos yourself nor follow another thither.”** 
To any who have hiked eastwards from Kriekouki 
it must seem, as it did to us, that the present village 
of Darimari would exactly fit the Strabo passage." 
From the evidence of our sherd collecting, which 
extended to the Pharmaka ridge east of Darimari, 
where the joint Kithairon-Parnes range seems to 
bend somewhat southeast, we could offer as a 
candidate the site of the Metochi of Agios Meletios, 
which was adopted earlier by Leake and others.” 
Kirsten, however, believes that any site in the Dari- 
mari area must be assigned to Eteonos-Skarphe.” 
He states that Pausanias placed Skolos on the wrong 
side of the Asopos;*”® Kirsten locates it seven kilo- 
meters northwest of Darimari near the modern 
village of Neokhori. For Eteonos near Darimari, 
he refers to Papadakis in BCH 45 (1921) 523. But 
Papadakis gives as evidence for Eteonos an inscrip- 
tion engraved on a marble altar in a newly-erected 
church below the Metochi.’” The inscription, how- 
ever, contains only one nomen (Kadovixa) and 
affords no evidence for any particular town. 

Since the Strabo passage seems to require a loca- 
tion in the mountain, the present writer would 
place Skolos on the table-height under the spur of 
Mt. Kithairon where stand the ruins of the Metochi 
of Agios Meletios. Otherwise, it might be located 
in the plain, but south of the Asopos. This exten- 
sive area has not been examined for sherds by the 
present writer, nor on the basis of the map in 
Philippson (op.cit. I, Part 2, back page) can we 
judge that any remains have ever been found here. 


Having offered identifications for the location 
of the towns Hysiai, Erythrai, and Skolos, the 
various roads and passes, and the spring Gargaphia, 
we are now ready to look at the battle of 479 sc. 


day when we were visiting in Krickouki, the local police, who 
were summoned thither, could reach it only by tractor. 

98 See Munro, JHS 24 (1904) 153-154. 

®° For the: ancient references to Eteonos, later Skarphe, see 
Philippson (RE s.v.) who places it at Dervenosialesi between 
Phyle and Thebes. 

100 Apud Philippson, Die griechischen Landschaften 1, Part 
2 (Frankfurt 1951) 506 and 717. 

101 The BCH publication refers to a second inscription of 
Eteonos, for which the reference is given simply as “JG VII." 
In the index to the 4269 inscriptions in this volume of the 
Corpus, the ethnic Eteonos does not appear. It would be dif- 
ficult to discover to which inscription reference is made. 
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in the light of this information. Our study is re- 
stricted to the topographical positions.’ 

Persian Position. Topographically speaking, the 
“battle” begins with Mardonios’ arrival in the 
Asopos valley (9.15). He advanced from Tanagra 
to Skolos where he cut down trees, probably in- 
cluding fruit trees,*°* “in the territory of the 
Thebans” to obtain wood for his fort. Skolos, also 
designated as being “in Theban territory,” must 
have marked the southern limit of his clearing the 
land; one can easily conceive of the ridges round 
about, now given over to vineyards, being thick 
with trees. Herodotus does not say that he camped 
there;'™ the entire encampment, rather, extended 
“along the Asopos from Erythrai past Hysiai to 
the territory of Plataia”;*°* Herodotus uses points 
on the Asopos north of these two towns. This 
appears clearly in 9.31, where the Persians come 
after their mourning for Masistios to the encamp- 
ment on the Asopos, and in 9.59, the Persians are 
said to have crossed the river to reach the Greeks. 
One advantage which our localization of Erythrai 
on the Agia Triada ridge has over one at Kriekouki 
is that the breadth of the encampment opposite 
would be sufficient for the large Persian army. More- 
over, their headquarters could be centered in a 
strategic location. 

The obvious sites for the “walled fort” which 
measured about a square mile (9.15) are the hill 
marked Golemi, with elevation of 340 m.,*® or, 
less likely, due south, the hill marked Haraidini, 
with elevation of 310 m., on the Greek General 
Staff Map (1:100,000, sheet Khalkis). Either hill 
would have given a commanding view of the 
entire Boeotian plain, and they are the only hills in 
this area which do. The towns, roads and passes 
of the Parasopia were under easy surveillance. This 
headquarters fort would have been due north of 
the center of the Persian line. It was also not far 
from Thebes, and Herodotus speaks of reinforce- 

102 For the modern literature see Ufer in Kromayer IV 107- 
108 and Kirsten, RE s.v. Plataiai 2331-32. All of these works 
have been consulted by the present writer, also, with the au- 
thor’s permission, a draft of an able and interesting unpub- 
lished paper by Prof. R. Lattimore, but references are here 
made only when pertinent. 

108 9.97. 

104 Pace Grundy, Great Persian War 449; Ufer IV 119; etc. 

1959.15. The stratopedon must be distinguished from the 
fortified fort; see Macan ad loc. 


106 This hill is due south of the stratopedon of the modern 
Greek army. 
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ments arriving “at Thebes” and being sent to their 
positions in the plain (9.17).*° 

Greek first position. In 9.19, we are told that the 
Greeks marched from the Isthmos to Erythrai where 
they arrayed themselves on the foothills (izwpén) 
of Mt. Kithairon. They had come by Hammond’s 
road (supra, p. 17f) and turned to the east or 
rather, east-northeast, as they came out of Pass 2. 
At the same time that Herodotus says that they 
arrayed themselves over against (avrerdocorro) 
the Persians, who were encamped, as we have seen, 
from a position opposite Erythrai to one opposite 
the land of the Plataians, he defines this first posi- 
tion as being “at Erythrai.”*°* Later, the Greek 
second position is defined as being “near Gargaphia 
and the Heroon.” In each case, Herodotus is refer- 
ring, so to speak, to a point on a map, in a fashion 
quite like today. Moreover, in each case it would 
seem a very attractive hypothesis to the present 
writer that the particular point is the right wing 
or the headquarters of Pausanias. 

The extent of the Greek first position should 
approximately equal their potential battle-line. 
Maurice for this period would allow the Greeks 
with their shields 36 inches per man and the Per- 
sians 30 inches.**® Herodotus gives the total of 
hoplites as 38,700, and there is nothing incredible 
in the figure.*® Accepted by most scholars with the 
exception of Beloch and Delbriick, the number 
rests not on one figure in our manuscripts but on 
a muster-roll of each contingent plus the total 
figure.** Drawn up eight deep, the line would 
extend 4837 yards or approximately 234 miles. This 
would be a minimum figure and would allow no 
space between units nor provide for other than 
hoplites.*? The line would run from Erythrai on 
the Agia Triada ridge westward past Hysiai. An 
attack on this position would have to begin in the 
trough of the Asopos at the lowest point in the 
Boeotian plain. Persian archers would have been 
at a particular disadvantage here, although positions 

107 These designations alone are enough to disprove Munro’s 
ee Mardonios was holding the foothills of Mt. Kithairon. 

109 THS 52 (1932) 20, n. 7. 

110 9.29. 

111 The present writer is aware that historical research within 
the past decade has demonstrated that many figures, as pre- 
served in our texts, are incorrect, the errors being attributed 


not to the original authors but occurring in the transmission of 
texts. 


112 Ufer (IV 125) allows five kilometers, or slightly more 
than three miles. 
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in the center of the Greek lines could have been 
approached by cavalry (9.20). A position west of 
this would have permitted a Persian assault to be 
launched from the high ground of the four hills 
which run from the church of Agios Ioannis to the 
church of Agios Demetrios and to the hill next to 
the east (incorrectly called a “plateau” by Grundy). 

Greek Second Position. According to Herodotus 
(9.25) the Greeks had quitted their first position, 
which provided excellent terrain for defense against 
infantry attack, (a) for a better supply of water, 
and (b) for more suitable ground, by which phrase 
Herodotus probably meant ground which would 
afford protection against cavalry attacks. The move- 
ment was downhill, forward, and into Plataian 
territory."* They passed Hysiai and arrived at a 
point “near Gargaphia and the Heroon”—a desig- 
nation which is best applied, I believe, to the right 
wing or to the headquarters of Pausanias. They 
then took up a position “hard-by the Asopos.”*** 

This battle line must have followed the contours 
of the hills in this part of the Asopos plain. The 
line would then face, not north, but north-north- 
east. The hill in front of (i.c., northeast of) Gar- 
gaphia would be that on which now is the church 
of Agios Demetrios, and this would have been held 
by the Spartans on the right wing. The valley on 
their right drops off steeply into Grundy’s Stream 
As, where the terrain would have prevented cavalry 
attack. This would have been a much stronger posi- 
tion than one anchored on Stream 4 (so Ufer) 
where the slope of the valley is gradual."** Herod- 
otus specifically states that “none but the Spartans 
were posted near Gargaphia” (9.49). 

If we measure three miles from the church of 
Agios Demetrios we arrive at Pyrgos Hill. By 
stationing the left wing here we meet the two re- 
quirements of Herodotus that the left was the most 
exposed to cavalry, and was near the Asopos."** 
Moreover, this position must be elevated, for the 
Athenians, who held the left, were described as 
tpadbévres és mediov (9.56) when they 
moved to the third position. The Greek second 
position, then, was forward (northeast) of a line 

118 9.25; cf. Macan, op.cit. 638. 

114 9.30, 

115 Kirsten (2289-2290) anchors the right wing near the 
modern highway to Thebes. This means that the Spartans, be- 
cause of the precipitous nature of the sides of Stream As, 
would have broken their line in the center, between the “Pla- 


teau” hill and the Agios Demetrios hill. Moreover, the run up 
the gentle northern slope of the “Plateau” hill would have 
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which runs from the church of Agios Demetrios 
to the Pyrgos. An attack on this uphill position 
would have given the advantage to the Greek 
hoplites. 

Greek Ideal Third position. Harassed by cavalry 
which swept behind their right wing and cut their 
supply-line (9.50; cf. supra, p. 21), the Greeks 
planned a night retreat to avoid the attacks of the 
Persian horse. This position, which was never 
attained, is defined by Herodotus with great care. 
This time he speaks not in terms of a “point” on 
a map, but he describes this position, which was 
to contain the entire Greek army, as “about three 
stades long” or “broad.”*** This passage, to which 
we will return, must be quoted in full (9.51: Hude’s 
text): 5€ (Nijoos) éore dad rod "Acwrod xai 
THs KpHvns THs Tapyadins, éorparoredevovro 
rote, d€xa otadious mpd THs 
modus. obrw ein év oxildpe- 
vos [6] worapos dvwbev éx trod pée 
és To mediov, Suéxwv an’ Ta péeOpa 
wep tpia orddia, érevra és 
ovvopa Sé of ‘Nepdn. There is one other 
clue to the Island. Herodotus states that it was 
resolved that after the whole army had reached 
the Island, the half of the army should be further 
dispatched to Kithairon to relieve the supply-trains 
blocked in Pass 2 (9.51). The area in front of Pass 
2 was not, then, to be occupied as a part of this 
position. 

Modern scholarship, beginning with Leake, has 
proposed three possible sites for this Island: 1) a 
level stretch in the plain, intersected by streams 
O22 and O.3, about one mile north of Plataia. First 
proposed by Leake and Vischer, this view has 
recently been vigorously defended by Kirsten,™* 
who claims that since the actual mound is no longer 
visible, the formation of the land has been drastical- 
ly altered. 

2) Higher up on the courses of these same two 
streams, O.2 and 0.3, where a large hillock, which 
now has on its summit the church of the Analypsis, 
is enclosed by the beds of these streams which rise 
near each other and meet in the plain below. This 
been of the casiest sort for Persian cavalry. 

116 9.49; cf. How and Wells, II 296 
9.51. The Greck would permit cither interpretation. How- 
Wells and Kirsten (RE s.v. Platgiai 2269, lines 53-55) believe 
the distance was measured in breadth; Macan and others be- 


lieve that the length of the Island is given 
118 RE 


117 


Plataiai 2269-2270; and s.v. Ocroe 2031-2034. 
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ridge is called No. 4 by Grundy, who first pro- 
posed this site for the “Island,” which has sub- 
sequently been adopted by Awdry, Woodhouse, 
Munro, Macan, and others. 

3) Grundy’s Ridge 3, between O.3 and the next 
branch of the Oceroe to the east. This is the view 
of Ufer (IV 134-135). 

Scholars who wish to justify Herodotus are 
forced to assume an alteration in the character of 
the land. With the site of Leake and Kirsten, one 
would assume a priori that alteration would take 
the form of the level of the plain being raised by 
silt brought down from the uplands. But in this 
case the channels would be deeper now, relatively 
speaking, than they were at the time of the battle. 
The present channels of the Oeroe seem to flow 
in part on rock, and they are never more than two 
or three feet deep in this area. Figure 10 shows 
the deepest channel of the Oceroe I could discover, 
as taken from a position north of Kokla. Alterna- 
tively, one might propose that the hillock which 
composed the Island had been worn down. But no 
traces of the base or foundations of such a hill 
remain today. 

On the other hand, the courses of streams are 
liable to change. If we accept Grundy’s ridge we 
would assume that the streams O.2 and O.3 met, 
not in the plain, but immec_ately below the north- 
ern end of the ridge. Moreover, it is not physically 
impossible that at the southern end of the spur 
one of the two or more springs there may have 
given its waters to both channels. We know that 
Vergutiani is now much less plentiful than it was 
in Frazer’s day, for he described it as “a copious 
fountain gushing from three mouths in an ancient 
wall.”*** We have visited it during and after the 
rainy season without finding an abundance of 
water. 

In making a choice between the Islands of Leake 
and Grundy we would find it easier to believe that 
a branch of the Oeroe began in a single channel 
then parted into two to reunite so as to form an 
island, than to assume that a sizeable hill could 
have existed in the alluvial plain. In addition to 
these geological considerations, strategic factors are 
overpowering. The Greeks moved to free them- 

p. 7. 

120 Cf. Frazer, CR 12 (1898) 207: “His (Grundy’s) present 
proposal to take the name Asopus from what, in his own 
words, ‘is conspicuously the main stream’ and to transfer it to 


a tributary which would suit his theory better, is not one that 
commends itself to me.” 
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selves from the attacks of the Persian cavalry. Only 
Grundy’s Island is unassailable by horse. 

But if we accept Grundy’s Island, a difficulty 
remains in Herodotus’ statement that it was ten 
stades from the Asopos. We cannot follow Grundy 
in believing that Herodotus would apply the name 
both to the Asopos and to the very small tributary 
stream which rises at the Alepotripi spring south 
of the church of Agios Ioannis.’*° Moreover, the 
distance to be accurate would have to be measured 
from the spring itself. We feel, rather, that the sen- 
tence in which one measurement is applied to two 
points of reference is suspect. Moreover, as Macan 
(ad loc.) observed, “Unless Gargaphia and the Aso- 
pos are identical they can hardly have been so ex- 
actly the same distance from a third point.” We 
would accept Woodhouse’s suggestion (JHS 18 
[1898] 57) that x’(=20) has dropped out before the 
cai, The tract of ground identified as the Island by 
Grundy lies approximately 20 stades from the true 
Asopos. 

Herodotus states that after the Greeks had reached 
their position on the Island, part of the army was 
to move sideways along Kithairon to the pass for 
convoy duty (9.51.4).*** This part must have been 
the right wing. If this be so, the fact that the right 
wing was to retire southwards to the Island and 
only then eastward along Kithairon suggests that 
once again Herodotus has used the Island as a 
“point” for the right wing. Clearly, Herodotus 
thought the Spartans were to return to the Island 
after they had “fetched away their followers who 
were gone to get the provision.”*** 

With the right wing on the Island situated due 
north of the Vergutiani spring, Pausanias’ strategy 
becomes clear. The right flank would be in a posi- 
tion unassailable by cavalry. The remainder of the 
army would stretch westward along the foothills 
past Plataia. Pausanias avoided the ground in front 
of Pass 2 because this was easily subject to cavalry 
assaults. On the other hand, Pass 2 itself could not 
be penetrated in force by horse. To maintain an 
open supply line was clearly not the purpose of 
the Ideal Third Position; supplies would be escorted 
as needed, presumably at night. 

Greek Third Position. By some blunder the 


121 Kirsten places the left flank of the Greek army on the 
Island with the remainder of the line extending eastward to 
Kriekouki. This places the right wing in a position easily 
assailable by cavalry. 

122 9.51.4: Godley’s translation. 
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Greeks failed to execute the planned withdrawal 
to the Island. Instead, at dawn the next day three 
separate divisions of the army became isolated. We 
infer that it was not practicable for the entire 
Greek army to march backwards in one long line 
and that there had been a threefold division of the 
command by Pausanias. Herodotus attributes the 
failure to the precipitate withdrawal of the center*** 
and to the delay in the retreat of Pausanias caused 
by the insubordination of Amompharetos.’*™* 

The threefold deployment of the Greeks to their 
third position will be taken up seriatim. 

A. Greek Center. The center retreated to Plataia, 
where they halted and piled their arms before the 
temple of Hera within the town.*** The statement 
that they piled their arms and our assumption that 
originally the right wing was to be stationed at 
Grundy’s Island would lead us to conclude that the 
center occupied its intended position. This has been 
the conclusion of Woodhouse,*** Munro,*** Ma- 
can,"** and How-Wells.** The present writer, 
however, would not follow these scholars in their 
inference that the center and left (Athenians) were 
to change positions. 

The Greek center did not make contact with 
the enemy,**° until near the end of the battle when 
two contingents left Plataia and brought aid to 
their comrades. The Persian center under Arta- 
bazos, although Herodotus does not so describe it, 
advanced belatedly, and, when in a position to turn 
the flank of either the Athenians or the Spartans, 
turned about and retreated northward. Their 
crossing of the great bend of the Asopos may have 
contributed to their delay. 

B. Greek Right. At dawn, the Lacedaemonians 
and Tegeans, delayed by some difficulty with the 
advanced guard under Amompharetos, retreated 
about ten stades*** to a position which is carefully 
defined by Herodotus as “by the stream Molocis 
and the place called Agriopian where there is set 
a shrine of Eleusinian Demeter.”*** Here Pausanias 
waited and presumably had time to draw up his 
army for battle. Herodotus specifies that in this 
position Pausanias clung to the foothills of Kithai- 
ron.*** Amompharetos and his men joined Pausa- 


123 9.52. 124 9.53-9.57. 

125 9.52. 126 JHS 18 (1898) 50. 
127 JHS 24 (1904) 161. 1281] 382. 

393. 130 9.69.1. 

181 9.66. 


182 Hude emends to four stades following Pingel. 
188 9.57.2. 
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nias just as the whole Persian cavalry attacked. 
They sent riders to report to Mardonios who then 
gave the signal to his entire line to cross the Asopos 
and advance.*** The passage of the Asopos, which 
Mardonios had steadily declined, is now made 
under the idea that the Greeks are in retreat. 

A priori, we would assume that the right wing, 
delayed in retiring to the Island, would plan to 
perform the original assignment for which this 
retreat had been made, namely, the relief of the 
supply trains blocked in Pass 2. The Moloeis would 
then be Stream A6, the chief tributary of the Asopos 
and “the largest of the streams which traverse the 
field, save the Asopos itself;’"** and the shrine of 
Demeter would be located near Kriekouki. As to 
the latter, Frazer has written: “Beside a well a 
little to the east of Kriekouki there have been 
found, as we have seen, two stones bearing inscrip- 
tions which relate to the worship of Demeter. . . 
the occurrence of the inscriptions here hardly proves 
more than that the sanctuary was somewhere in 
the neighborhood.”** Plutarch, although of dubious 
authority, says the sanctuary was situated at the 
foot of Mt. Kithairon near Hysiai on ground 
very favorable for ‘infantry, because it was too 
rugged to allow cavalry to maneuver on it.* We 
would then locate the sanctuary near the ancient 
well west of Hysiai, a place where there is an im- 
pressive number of classical potsherds (supra, p. 10). 
The extreme right flank would be protected in 
front from cavalry attack by the one deep-cut 
tributary of Stream A6. The line would extend 
westward across the ridge which now carries Kric- 
kouki. In this uphill position Pausanias won the 
final infantry battle. The Persians shot arrows at 
close range; the Greeks covered up under their 
shields, kept formation, and then when the arrows 
had been spent, first the Tegeans and then the 
Spartans charged. The phalanx routed the Persians 
and Mardonios was killed.** 

It should be noted that one other site has been 
suggested for the sanctuary:"*° Grundy identified 
the site of the temple of Demeter with that of the 
modern church of Agios Demetrios,’** and Hude 
accordingly adopted an emendation of 4 for 10 in 

184 9 «6.2 195 9 «9.1 

186 Grundy, Great Persian War 495. 

Pausanias V, p. 

138 Aristides 11. 139 9.61-9.63 

14° Disregarding Hunt's unlikely site near Plataia (AJA 6 


[1890] 468). 
141 Great Persian War 496. 
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Herodotus 9.572 Kirsten has objected that a 
sanctuary of Eleusinian Demeter can never be on 
a height,*** but the present writer is unable to 
guarantee the validity of this statement. I have, 
however, examined the summit of this hill without 
discovering any classical sherds. In any case, the 
proposal of this site has rested on the false assump- 
tion that the Demetrion near the ancient well was 
at (Grundy’s) Erythrai and the Spartans would be 
returning to the first position.*** Since the well is 
not near Erythrai, we are relieved of the assumption 
of a second Demetrion. 

C. Greek Left. The final position of the Athe- 
nians on the left wing is indicated in 9.56.2. Herod- 
otus states that they marched in the opposite 
direction (ra €uadtwv) to the Spartans, and that 
they “turned down into the plain.” Only Kirsten 


142 RE. s.v. Plataiai 2271, line 18. 
148 Cf. Macan ad Herodotus 9.57 (p. 717). 
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has seen the possibility that the direction of their 
march was northwards, just as the retreat of the 
Spartans had been southward.’** From their posi- 
tion on the Pyrgos Hill they charged the Boeotians 
on the Persian right wing after they crossed the 
Asopos in disarray. 

We may conclude our study by stating that 
given the premise that Herodotus is using a point 
to describe the position of the Greek army, and 
that this point is the Spartan right wing, or 
Pausanias’ headquarters, we believe that what 
emerges is a coherent and understandable topo- 
graphical and strategic picture. Herodotus’ con- 
temporary with his text in hand would have had 
little difficulty in forming a clear picture of the 
whole battle. 
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How the Greeks Sailed into the Black Sea 


BENJAMIN W. LABAREE 


Oth. . . . Like to the Pontic sea, 

Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont. . . .* 


In THE leading article of the Symposium on Homer 
(AJA 52 [1948] 1-10), Rhys Carpenter raises the 
question of how Greek shipping penetrated the 
Black Sea.’ He cites three basic factors which make 
this voyage difficult: 1) during the sailing months 
of the late spring and summer, winds in the Bos- 
porus prevail from the northeast, that is, from the 
Black Sea into the Sea of Marmara; 2) a formidable 
current runs through the Bosporus into the Sea of 
Marmara, representing the excess water from the 
several large rivers which flow into the Black Sea, 
in particular, the Dnieper, Bug, Dmiester, and 
Danube rivers: this current is at its strongest, aver- 
aging four knots, during the sailing season, partly 
because the northeast winds help to pile up water 
at the Bosporus end of the Black Sea, further in- 
creasing its level in relation to the Sea of Marmara; 
3) the ancient sailing vessel, rigged with but a 
single square sail, could not beat against the north- 
east winds, nor was its rowing speed nearly great 
enough to overcome this four-knot current. Hence 


“, ..it was never possible to sail through the straits. 


Yet it is well known that from the seventh cen- 
tury on the Greeks established and regularly traded 


1 Othello Il, iii. 

2 The present author is deeply grateful to Professor Sterling 
Dow, of Harvard University, for suggesting this reexamination 
of the problem raised in Carpenter's article and for assisting 
him with references to the several secondary works cited. 

8 Rhys Carpenter, “Greek Penetration of the Black Sea,” AJA 
52 (1948) 1. 

*It need only be mentioned here that the opening of the 
Black Sea was frequently reflected in mythology, most con- 
spicuously in the story of the Argonauts and the wanderings 
of Odysseus before western adventures were added. An ex- 
cellent summary of these myths is contained in H. J. Rose, 
A Handbook of Greek Mythology (New York 1929) 1096ff 
for the Argonauts and 243ff for Odysseus, 

In the present study, it is not my purpose to attempt the 
establishment of a date for the earliest penetration of the Black 
Sea but merely to show that from the first development of the 
sailing vessel such penctration was possible. The actual date 
on which this was first accomplished can only be established 
on the basis of archaeological evidence from Black Sea settle- 
ments. In fact, recent study of western colonies has shown that 


with their own colonies and with other peoples set- 
tled along the shores of the Black Sea.* Thucydides 
traced these developments,’ and Isocrates among 
others indicated that the presence of Greek trading 
vessels in the Black Sea was by no means unusual.® 
If the Bosporus was impassable to the merchants’ 
sailing vessels, how was this trade carried on? 

Carpenter goes on to say that it was only with 
the development of the first powerfully-oared ves- 
sel, the pentekonter, that the Greeks possessed a 
ship of sufficient speed to overcome the Bosporean 
current. He demonstrates how it must have been 
the pentekonter, not the trireme, which was the 
invention of Ameinokles in about 680 s.c. This is 
a welcome new suggestion. With a vessel at their 
disposal which could be propelled independently 
of the winds, Greek merchants no longer found the 
Bosporus an impassable barrier, Carpenter con- 
cludes that only with this powerfully-oared vessel 
could the region beyond the Bosporus be reached 
by water, thus explaining why there is no evidence 
of colonization in the Black Sea area beiore about 
680 B.C. 

The difficulty is that, according to the thesis, 
not only the first penetration of the Black Sea, but 
likewise all subsequent passages through the Bos- 
porus could have been negotiated only by a power- 
fully-oared vessel such as the pentekonter or the 
trireme. This assumption must be made because 


actual colonial settlement. For all this 
sec T. J]. Dunbabin, The Western Greeks (Oxford 1948). For 
Greek colonization of the Black Sea shores E. H. Minns, Scy- 
thians and Greeks (Cambridge, Eng. 1913); M. Rostovtzeff, 
Iranians and Greeks in South Russia (Oxford 1922). On the 
fifth- and fourth-centuries trade to and 
from South Russia, see M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic 
History of the Hellenistic World (Oxford 1926) 105-111 and 
notes. For the south shore, especially what was later the King- 
Magic, Roman Rule in Asia Minor 
186. For summary see CAH Ill, 657- 
668. To the bibliography (755-756) much is to be added, For 
it has been shown that in the Tribute Assessment 


trade often preceded 


extensive and varied 


dom of Pontos, see D 


(Princeton 1950) 182 


instance 
Decree of 425/4 the cities assessed in the Euxine panel re- 
(meaning nearly forty-four 
cities) but rather from forty-cight to fifty-one lines. §. Dow, 
TAPA 72 (1941) 83-84 


Lines 13-14 


quired not forty-four lines very 


®Isocrates, Trapeziticus $7. See also Aristotle, Economicus 


2.11; Herodotus 4.24, and 7.147 
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there were no fundamental changes affecting the 
basic performance of sailing vessels throughout the 
ancient period. In short, Carpenter’s argument is: 
throughout antiquity, no vessel could sail into the 
Black Sea. 

Other readers must have felt the objection to 
this conclusion which prompted the present study. 
Pentekonters and other rowed vessels were devel- 
oped for a specific purpose: to provide a high-speed 
vessel, not dependent upon the winds, with which 
to gain control of the seas by force. The very de- 
sign of these ships departed radically from the de- 
sign of the typical merchantman. Where the latter 
was broad of beam and deep of hold to provide 
maximum cargo space, the warship was long, nar- 
row, and of shallow draught to permit high-speed 
propulsion. The distinction reveals itself in many 
ways, perhaps most clearly in the names given by 
the Greeks to each type of vessel. The merchant 
ship was generally referred to as the round ship," 
the largest being known as the tubs.* War vessels, 
on the other hand, were called long ships,’ with 
various types given such names as the sharks*® or 
the racehorses.™ 

The reason for this distinction has always been 
clear. Speed and maneuverability were priority re- 
quirements for the warship, whereas economy of 
operation was of secondary importance. Sea-borne 
trade, on the contrary, demanded a merchant ves- 
sel of large capacity and low-cost operation. Neither 
of these prerequisites could be obtained by the use 
of the long ship, since the very factors making for 
swiftness meant a reduction in capacity and an in- 
crease in cost of maintenance. The long, narrow 
shape of its hull provided a minimum of space, 
almost entirely occupied by the many rowers 
needed to attain high speed. So crowded were con- 
ditions on board a trireme that few provisions for 
the crew could be carried along. When such a 
vessel was used as a cavalry transport, only sixty 
oars could be operated, since the cargo of thirty 
horses entirely filled the hold.” A rowing vessel, 
then, when converted to a cargo carrier, could no 
longer enjoy its original speed. 

TC. Torr, Ancient Ships (Cambridge 1894) 23, footnote 59. 
(orpoyylAn). 

8 ibid. 113. 

ibid. 23, footnote 59. (waxpd) 

10 ibid. 121. (wplores) 11 jhid. 108. (xed\pria) 

12 ibid. 14. 18 6.31. 


14U.S. Hydrographic Office, Black Sea Pilot (Washington 
1926) 45. References to conclusions made in the Black Sea 
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Not only did the presence of rowers eliminate 
the possibility of combining swift propulsion with 
cargo-carrying, but the cost of operating a rowed 
vessel was prohibitive to all but a very few wealthy 
individuals. The monthly payroll for a trireme in 
commission has been estimated by Thucydides at 
the rate of a drachma a day for each sailor.“ On 
this basis it would have cost well over one talent 
to maintain a pentekonter during the sailing season, 
an extremely high fixed cost for any merchant. The 
very factors which gave the long ship its admirable 
fighting qualities rendered it unfit for use as a 
commerce carrier. 

If the long ships were unsuited for trade and 
the round ships incapable of sailing to windward, 
especially against a strong current, how then did 
the Greeks carry on commercial relations with the 
Pontus? In order to answer this question, we must 
closely examine conditions in the Bosporus. 

The current which renders these straits difficult 
of passage js caused principally by two factors.”* 
The several rivers of Eastern Europe which flow 
into the Black Sea carry their largest amount of 
waters when draining off the melted snows of their 
watersheds. This excess brings the Black Sea to its 
maximum level from the latter part of June to the 
end of August.”* The second, and much more im- 
portant, element is the action of winds blowing 
from the northeast during this season. These winds 
tend to push the surface water of the Black Sea 
in a southwesterly direction—toward the Bosporus 
—while at the same time the Sea of Marmara is 
similarly concentrated at its Hellespont end. A con- 
siderable current is therefore produced as Black 
Sea waters rush through the narrows to seek a 
lower level in the Sea of Marmara. The interaction 
of these two factors can be simply stated: while 
the excess of Black Sea water gives the Bosporus 
current of about three knots,” it is 
primarily the northeast winds which accelerate its 
velocity to the five or six knots sometimes observed 
in parts of the channel.” 

Since the major rivers flow into the northern half 


of the Black Sea, their waters will be affected by 


os ’ 
its average 


Pilot relative to currents in the Bosporus are based on a series 
of observations made by the British naval vessel Shearwater in 
the periods August 17 to 26 and October 12 to 18, 1876. The 
fact that these are not “up-to-date” findings of course has no 
bearing on the applicability of these conclusions to the problem 
of Bosporean currents in ancient times 

18 ibid. 16 ibid. 


17 shid. 49 
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wind conditions here as well as over the Bosporus. 
On nearly twelve days in the average sailing month 
a northeast wind blows over the upper Black Sea 
area to assist the flow of water down toward the 
Bosporus; whereas on ten days southwesterly winds 
actually tend to hold back the water from this 
course. On the remaining days of the month the 
winds are calm, thus not affecting this southwester- 
ly drift.’ 

Winds at Istanbul are far more important, how- 
ever. Not only do they directly affect the velocity 
of current in the Bosporus, but they also constitute 
the force upon which sailing vessels depend for 
movement.”® Southwesterly winds here not only 
tend to check the current through the straits, but 
at the same time they become the favorable “fol- 
lowing winds” which enable square-rigged vessels 
to sail through the passage into the Black Sea be- 
yond.”® Such a wind in fact does blow on more 
than eight days during the average sailing month. 

Sailing through the Bosporus depends, then, on a 
combination of wind conditions both in that strait 
and over the Black Sea as a whole. With this knowl- 
edge we can determine both definite and probable 
sailing days for each month of the sailing season by 
the following method: from the number of days 
of southerly winds in the Bosporus (the essential 
condition for sailing through) subtract those days 
during which it is probable that northerlies over 
the Black Sea are increasing the current in the 
strait. Thus, if, as in the month of June, northerlies 
blow over the northern part of the Black Sea on 
twelve of thirty days (or forty percent.) then on 
forty percent. of the “southwesterly days” at the 
Bosporus currents can be expected to be of above- 
average velocity. Of the nine days in June with 
southwesterlies in the Bosporus, therefore, 3.6 days 

18 The number of days each month during which winds in 
the northwest part of the Black Sea blow from the two prin- 
cipal directions with which we are concerned has been de- 
termined by averaging the results of wind observations at Var- 
na, Odessa, and Sevastopol (underlined on the accompanying 
map). See Black Sea Pilot Appendix III, 426 (Varna) 428 
(Odessa) and 430 (Sevastopol). In the following table, winds 


marked “northerly” blow toward the Bosporus, those marked 
“southerly” away from this area: 


Northwest Black Sea || Apr. 


northerlies 13 12 13 


June | July 


southerlies 12 13 12 
i 


5 5 6 


calm 


19 ibid. 45, 49. 
20 The number of days each month during which winds at 
Istanbul blow from the two principal directions is to be found 
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can be rated as probable sailing days, while 5.4 
remain as ideal. The following table indicates sail- 
ing conditions for the six months of the sailing 
season: 


Sailing 
Conditions 


Winds lave. May 


Bosp.: southerly 
Bl. Sea: southerly 


IDEAL 
7-4| 7-3| 5-4] 3.0] 2.6 | 3.5 


| Bosp.: southerly 
Bl. Sea: northerly 5.6} 3. 413.5 


| Bosp.: 


PROBABLE 


IMPOSS. northerly 17} 19 23 


These figures represent as clearly as possible 
“normal” conditions in the Bosporus over a six- 
month period. They do not take into account, how- 
ever, unusual situations created by storms. For ex- 
ample, a strong northeast storm over the Black Sea 
area will drive more than the normal amount of 
water down through the Bosporus. As a result, for 
the next few days thereafter, almost no adverse 
current is to be found in the strait, because it takes 
some time for the level of the Black Sea to rise 
again above that of the Sea of Marmara. If a north- 
east gale were to be followed immediately by fresh 
southerly winds, a current might even flow north 
through the Bosporus into the Black Sea.** These 
are exceptional occurrences, however, and are men- 
tioned here mainly to show how important in this 
problem is the behavior of the wind. 

These calculations based on observations taking 
place in the late nineteenth century” are not neces- 
sarily applicable to the ancient period, with which 
we are primarily concerned here. And yet in 
the absence of evidence to the contrary, we can 
only assume that conditions were basically the same 
then as now. Carpenter cites one possible difference, 
viz. that climatologists believe the first millennium 
B.c. to have been unusually wet, and that therefore 
in Black Sea Pilot Appendix III, 425. In the following table, 
winds marked “northerly” are unfavorable for sailing through 


the Bosporus, while those marked “southerly” are favorable. 
There are no days of calm recorded at Istanbul. 


| Apr. 


Istanbul May | June | July | Aug. 


northerlies | 19 21 26 26 


southerlies 12 9 5 5 


21 ibid. 49. 

22 The meteorological tables to be found in Appendix III 
of the Black Sea Pilot were taken from the British Admiralty 
Sailing Directions and are based on various periods of observa- 
tion as noted above each table. As in the case of the observa- 
tions on currents in the Bosporus (see footnote 14), it makes 
little difference to the present study that these observations 
were not recently made. 


| June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
- 
| | | Avs. | Sere 
| § 5 
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the Black Sea received even more water than in 
the modern period. This possibility, on the other 
hand, is countered by the fact that centuries of cul- 
tivation have stripped the natural vegetation from 
the watersheds of the great rivers flowing into the 
Black Sea. One might conclude from this that a 
higher percentage of precipitation, unchecked by 
forest and undergrowth, now drains into the rivers. 
Whatever the precise amount of water flowing into 
the Black Sea in ancient times, the behavior of the 
winds remains the basic factor affecting navigation 
of the Bosporus. There is no evidence that winds 
in ancient times differed from the pattern observed 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

The strongest evidence from antiquity to be 
found influencing this question of penetration into 
the Black Sea is the fact that the Greeks wrote 
about vessels sailing to the Pontus as if there were 
no particular problem involved. Demosthenes’ Ora- 
tion Against Lacritus deals specifically with a law- 
suit arising from the following agreement: 


Androcles of Sphettus and Nausicrates of Carystus 
have lent to Artemo and Apollodorus, both of Pha- 
selis, three thousand drachms in silver from Athens 
to Mende or Scione and thence to Bosporus [in the 
Crimea], or, if they please, on the left coast as far 
as the Borysthenes [the Dnieper River] and back 
to Athens, at interest of two hundred and twenty- 
five for the thousand. . . .¥ 


In another oration Demosthenes notes that “.. . 


28 Demosthenes, Oration Against Lacritus. 

24 Demosthenes, Against the Law of Leptines. 

25 Aristotle, Economicus, 2.11; Demosthenes, 50.6, 17 and 
5.25. For alleged imperial Athenian development from a sea- 
route to the Black Sea as opposed to an alleged land-route to 
the Hebros see ATL I, 465 and references. 

26 Briefly, it would appear that Rhys Carpenter went astray 
in the following manner. Having determined that it was the 
pentekonter and not the trireme which was developed by Amei- 
nokles around 680 B.c., Carpenter decided to investigate whether 
this date had any bearing on the problem of dating the earliest 
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Leucon ... has granted exemption from duty to 
those who export to Athens. ... When he made a 
new harbor at Theodosia [in the Crimea] .. . he 
gave us [Athenians] the exemption there also.”"** 

To be sure, triremes and other galley-type ves- 
sels entered the Black Sea, but not as cargo car- 
riers. Rather, as is suggested by Aristotle and De- 
mosthenes, the role of the warship was to protect 
the grain fleet from attack by the inhabitants of 
Byzantium and Chalcedonia.** 

One can easily see how these merchantmen 
passed through the tricky straits on their voyage 
into the Black Sea. After several stops along the 
route, they arrived off the Bosporus prepared to 
wait for the appearance of a favorable wind to 
take them through. In the spring, when Greek mer- 
chants would most likely send their vessels in for 
the Black Sea grain crop, this delay might be ex- 
pected to last four or five days at most. In summer 
a week or more might pass before a southwest 
wind came up. With a good breeze from behind 
and the current slowed to two knots, or perhaps 
less, the typical merchantman could negotiate the 
seventeen-mile passage in eight or nine hours, un- 
der sail alone. One may conclude, therefore, that it 
was regularly possible to sail through the Bosporus. 
In no other way could the Greeks carry on an ac- 
tive trade with the Pontus.”* 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Greek settlements inside the Black Sea. Evidence from the 
Black Sea Pilot seemed to support the theory that sailing through 
the Bosporus was a difficult undertaking. His failure to realize 
that prevailing winds do not necessarily blow every day of the 
season, however, led him to his erroneous conclusion that at 
no time could a vessel sail through the Bosporus. His preoc- 
cupation with the problem of conditions at the Bosporus ob- 
scured the fundamental that the pentekonters 
could not successfully be used for trading purposes under any 
curcumstances 


more point 
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Neutron Activation Study of 
Mediterranean Potsherds* 


E. V. SAYRE and R. W. DODSON 


FOREWORD 


On March 31, 1956, at the invitation of Dr. Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer, a group of archacologists and 
chemists met at the Institute for Advanced Study 
to discuss the possibility of applying the methods 
of nuclear research to the study of archacology. 
Dr. Dodson and Dr. Sayre of the Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory had generously offered to under- 
take preliminary trials. A few groups of sherds from 
pottery and from terracotta figurines were offered 
as specimens. The following report outlines the 
results of this undertaking. 

The purpose of the investigation was to find an 
inexpensive, non-destructive way of determining 
the place of manufacture of terracotta objects. The 
problems regarding the origins of a certain clay 
are complex. The difficulties of determining the 
site at which a piece of pottery was made have 
long puzzled analysts. This method makes a start 
toward differentiation by grouping similar clays 
together on the basis of the similarity of their de- 
cay curves after irradiation. In connection with 
other archaeological evidence such analyses may 
prove useful. But only a series of further experi- 
ments can determine the validity of this method or 
develop a more accurate one. In the meantime, it 
seems wise to present the results of these pioneer 
efforts to the archaeological world. Any scientist 
who can use this method or refine it to suit his 
purposes is welcome to do so. We archaeologists 
must all express our deep appreciation of the way 
in which our scientific colleagues applied their in- 
genuity, their patience and their precious time to 
our problems. 

Dororny Burr THompson 


Introduction 


The discovery of ancient artifacts at sites distant 
from the usual locations of their manufacture has 
contributed much to the knowledge of early com- 


® Research performed under the auspices of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


merce and communication. In evaluating such ob- 
jects evidence indicating region of origin is very 
important. The question often arises whether a 
particular object was itself transported to the site 
at which it was found or whether it was in fact 
made in that location in a manner characteristic 
of some other region. Also different regions have 
competed in producing similar products. Charac- 
teristics of the artistic style of the piece or even 
specific identifying marks of its manufacture have 
frequently helped identify the origin of the piece. 
A knowledge of the source of the materials used 
in the object likewise has been helpful. The chemi- 
cal composition of these materials may serve to 
determine the location of their origin. For example 
it has been established’ that the composition of 
the copper in many artifacts discovered throughout 
North America is the same as that of the copper 
of the Lake Superior deposits, and that true Baltic 
amber may be identified by the relatively large 
amount of succinic acid it yields upon dry distilla- 
tion. 

The present experiments were carried out to 
test the practicability of identifying the region of 
origin of potsherds from the radioactivity produced 
within them by neutron bombardment. The sherds 
studied, which were provided by Professors Homer 
A. Thompson of the Institute for Advanced Study 
and Howard Comfort of Haverford College, were 
from five locations in the Mediterranean region, 
three in Asia Minor, one in Greece and one in 
Italy. They included six figurine fragments from 
Tarsus (1st and 2nd century a.».), a jar handle 
from Rhodes (3rd century s.c.) and a similar one 
from Knidos (2nd century B.c.), a bell and a jug 
from Boeotia, and eight pot fragments from Arezzo 
(early Empire) stamped with the signatures of 
the makers. 

The central question in this investigation was 
whether the chemical composition of the sherds, 
and especially the content of trace impurities, as 


1E. R. Caley, Ohio J. Sci. 48, 1 (1948). 
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revealed by neutron activation would correlate 
with and be indicative of the regions of origin. We 
have found that the ratio of sodium to manganese 
activities, which are predominant among the ac- 
tivities formed, show such correlation in the sam- 
ples studied. The full potentialities of the method, 
particularly as regards other trace constituents, 
have not yet been explored; but there appears to 
be justification for believing that the method can 
prove useful. 


Principles of the Method 


Each radioactive isotope produced by neutron 
capture has its own characteristic properties; these 
are in general well known throughout the ele- 
ments. The presence of a particular element there- 
fore can be established by detecting in a neutron 
irradiated sample the radioactive species which are 
known to be formed from that element by neutron 
capture. The amount present can be inferred from 
the amount of activity produced, due consideration 
being given to the conditions of irradiation. The 
identity of the radioactive species can often be in- 
ferred solely from measurements of the half-life 
and the properties of the emitted radiation. If these 
observations are not sufficient, chemical fractiona- 
tion of the induced activities can be resorted to. 
The latter approach was not necessary in the pres- 
ent work. 

In practically all cases the induced activities emit 
beta rays; in general, gamma rays are also emitted. 
Since the latter are much more penetrating than 
the beta rays, their measurement is much less com- 
plicated by absorption within the sample being 
measured. The energies of the gamma rays are 
sharply defined and hence aid in identifying the 
radioactive isotope. Instruments are available which 
detect gamma rays with high efficiency and which 
permit selective detection according to the energy 
of the gamma ray (scintillation counter spectrome- 
ter). It has therefore seemed desirable to base the 
method on measurement of the gamma rays. 

This approach permits one to detect the induced 
radioactivity due to trace components of interest 
in the presence of the activities due to the bulk 
constituents. For example, manganese, giving Mn** 
with a 2.6 hour half-life, can be measured without 
interference from silicon, giving Si** also with a 
2.6 hour half-life, by counting its characteristic 
gamma rays, since Si** emits no gamma rays. The 
1.782 Mev gamma ray from aluminum, Al**, need 
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not interfere with measurements of the 1.81 Mev 
radiation from manganese, because of the short half 
life of Al** (2.27 minutes). An hour after irradia- 
tion the aluminum activity has decayed completely. 

An attractive feature of the method is that it is 
capable of non-destructive analysis. The entire ob- 
ject can be irradiated and the gamma rays from the 
induced radioactivity can be studied. After sufficient 
time for the induced radioactivity to decay the ob- 
ject would essentially return to its original condi- 
tion. Were it necessary to compare the absolute 
activities of a particular constituent certain difficul- 
ties would arise from the different geometrical con- 
figurations of the different objects which were to 
be compared. However, our results indicate that 
the quantity which correlates most significantly 
with the place of origin is the ratio of certain con- 
stituents; the difficulties are much less troublesome 
in this case. It may be noted that chemical fractiona- 
tion of the induced activities cannot be used if the 
method is to be non-destructive. 

In this preliminary investigation we have not 
investigated the problems of technique which arise 
in the non-destructive analysis of objects of dif- 
ferent sizes and shapes. For simplicity, we have 
removed a small portion of each object by scraping. 


Procedure 


Samples were taken from the sherds by abrasion 
with a tungsten carbide pencil. The sherds had a 
soft, weathered, outer layer about half a millimeter 
deep, which was removed from a small area before 
the samples were taken. In the first measurements, 
20.0 mg. samples were weighed out. Subsequently, 
samples of approximately the same bulk were taken 
without weighing. Each sample was packaged for 
irradiation in a gelatin capsule or in an envelope 
of thin cellophane; after irradiation the sample was 
transferred to a new container for counting. 

The samples were irradiated for periods between 
2 and 30 seconds in the center of the Brookhaven 
nuclear reactor at a flux of about 5 x 10°? neutrons/ 
cm*/sec. In order to see if the flux of fast neutrons 
present in the reactor affected the measurements, 
some irradiations were also made in the thermal col- 
umn of the reactor where the proportion of fast 
neutrons is much less. These irradiations were made 
for a period of 30 minutes at a flux of about 10° neu- 
trons/cm*/sec. After it had been established that 
the presence of fast neutrons did not produce any 
unexpected complications, all irradiations were car- 
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ried out in the reactor center. The gamma activities 
at a half hour after irradiation ranged from 1000 to 
100,000 counts per minute. 

In all cases the irradiated samples were counted 
with cylindrical sodium iodide crystals (3 cm in 
diameter and 2 cm deep) and associated electronic 
circuitry. An absorber thick enough to absorb all 
the beta rays (2.38 gms/cm?” beryllium or 2.02 gms/ 
cm* aluminum) was interposed between the sam- 
ple and the crystal. The decay curves were de- 
termined by determining the counting rate of each 
sample at intervals. Most of the counts were made 
in such a way that the counts due to all gamma 
rays, without regard to energy, were recorded. In 
order to confirm the assignment of the observed 
radioactive decay periods, a number of measure- 
ments of the gamma ray spectra were also made 
with a roo channel pulse height analyzer. This 
instrument records the number of counts due to 
rays in each of 100 successive energy intervals. 


Results 


A simple qualitative comparison of the decay 
curves of these samples reveals much concerning 
the correlation between them. In Fig. 1, the decay 
curves of typical sherds from the Greek and three 
Near Eastern sites are shown. In these graphs the 
logarithm of the counting rate is plotted against 
time. The curves were measured on samples of the 
same weight and condition which were given si- 
multaneous and identical irradiation, then counted 
in sequence on the same scintillation counter. Al- 
though the curves in Fig. 1 become parallel after 
a sufficiently long time they are clearly nonparallel 
during their initial decay period. The decay curves, 
similarly obtained, of the six samples from Tarsus 
are shown in Fig. 2. Five of these six curves are 
nearly parallel throughout their length. The sixth 
sample, T 5, differed from the rest in other ways, 
most obviously in color. Similarly the two samples 
from Boeotia exhibited nearly parallel decay curves 
and seven of the eight Arretine pieces had decay 
curves that were very nearly parallel to each other. 
The odd sherd of the Arretine group, Cl 11, did 
not differ from the rest of its group as decidedly 
as did T 5 from the rest of the Tarsus sherds but 


its decay curve may present a second exception.. 


Except for these cases there was a marked tendency 
for sherds from the same region to have parallel 
decay curves, and those from different regions to 
have nonparaljel decay curves. 
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The manner in which the decay curves are plot- 
ted is such that if the relative concentration of the 
constituents that give rise to the observed activity 
is the same in two samples their decay curves will 
be parallel. The nonparallel nature of curves of 
sherds from different regions indicates clearly that 
the ratios of constituents predominantly responsible 
for the gamma ray activity differ among these sam- 
ples. The parallel curves of samples from the same 
region indicate that these sherds do have the same 
relative concentrations of these constituents. 

A quantitative measure of how nearly the rela- 
tive concentrations of the two components pre- 
dominantly responsible for the observed activity are 
constant in sherds from the same region is given 
in Table I. The table lists the ratio of induced gam- 
ma ray activity from manganese to that from so- 
dium which existed immediately following activa- 
tion. Under the conditions of activation, this ratio 
is proportional to the ratio of the concentrations of 
the two components. The method of obtaining such 
data is described subsequently. It is apparent that 
the data are grouped reasonably well with respect 
to region of origin. Also except for Arezzo and 
Knidos the average ratios for sherds from different 
regions clearly differ from one another. 

The question may arise whether a combination 
of other radioactive materials might fortuitously 
give a decay curve parallel to that of a mixture of 
manganese and sodium. Evidence against this pos- 
sibility in the present instance is provided by analy- 
sis of the nature of the radiation and by spectro- 
graphic analysis, which indicates that with few 
exceptions the same constituents are present in 
roughly the same proportion in all the sherds. 

Simple observation of the decay curves also re- 
veals that although the relative concentrations of 
activated constituents do appear to correlate to the 
region of origin the exact concentrations of these 
constituents do not. If the sherds from Tarsus which 
produced the five parallel decay curves of Fig. 2 
had possessed the same absolute concentrations of 
activated constituents, the curves would not only 
have been parallel but would have been superim- 
posed. The vertical position of a curve is repro- 
ducible to within a few percent. However the 
curve for sherd T 2 is offset from that of T 1 by 
an amount to indicate that 65°/, more activity per 
gram is produced in T 2 than in T 3 by the same 
irradiation. Such differences in the total concentra- 
tion of constituents while their relative concentra- 
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Table I 


Ratio of the Manganese to the Sodium Gamma 

Ray Activity Immediately Following Approximate- 

ly 30 Second Neutron Irradiation at a Flux of 5 x 
10** neutrons/cm*/sec. 


Region of sample § Sample No. 


Mn” activity 
Na”™ activity 


Arezzo 


Rhodes 
Boeotia 
22 


tions remain fixed presumably indicate the presence 
of variable amounts of inert materials such as silica 
or water. 

To test the uniformity of composition of indi- 
vidual sherds simultaneous runs were made on 
samples taken from different regions of the Bocotian 
pieces. The bell, B 64, was sampled at the top, at 
the side and at the bottom; the jug, B 42, was sam- 
pled at the top, high on the side, low on the side 
and at the bottom. The decay curves of the three 
samples of the bell agreed within experimental 
error both with respect to total concentrations and 
relative concentrations (contour). The total ac- 
tivity produced in the four samples taken from the 
jug also agreed within experimental error. The 
contours of these curves showed some slight dif- 
ferences, but at no time were these differences 
great enough to result in more than a four percent 
spread between curves. 

If the composition of a sherd is known it is pos- 
sible to calculate the amount and nature of activi- 
ties produced within it by a neutron irradiation. A 
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spectrographic estimate of the composition of the 
sherds was made by Mr. Morris Slavin of this 
Laboratory. There were some observable differ- 
ences in the sodium, calcium, strontium, boron, co- 
balt, silver and lead contents, but on the whole the 
sherds were very similar in composition. An esti- 
mated average composition is given in Table II. A 
calculation of the anticipated gamma ray activity 
produced in such an average sherd revealed that un- 
der the conditions of these experiments the observed 
activity would largely arise only from manganese 
and sodium. The contributions from other ele- 
ments, most notably potassium, would not exceed 
a few percent of the total. 

An analysis of the radiation induced in the sherds 
into a spectrum through the use of a 100 channel 
analyzer indeed only showed resolvable peaks char- 
acteristic of sodium or manganese. There is per- 
haps some evidence of potassium in some samples, 
but it is of relatively slight amount and not re- 
solvable without resort to chemical separation. 
Figure 3 shows such a spectrum of the gamma 
radiation from Boeotian sherd B 42. The peaks are 
marked as to their origin and the curve is com- 
pared to that of a synthetic mixture of sodium car- 
bonate and manganese carbonate in which the ra- 


Tabie II 
Spectrographic Estimate of Sherd Composition 


Constituent Estimated °/, 
SiO, 45 
Al,O, 35 
CaO 10 
Na,O 3 
Fe,O, 2.5 
K.O 2 
Ni,O, 05 
TiO, 0.5 
VO; 05 
MnO 05 
Co Trace (o001-001%) 
Zr 
Cu 
Cr 
Li 
Sr 
Ag 
B 
Pb 


(other trace constituents were not 


| Ci 3 10.0 
Cl 13 9-7 
Cl 4 9.1 
Cl 9 9.1 
Cl 1 8.5 
Cl 2 8.4 
Cl 10 8.2 
Cl 11 6.9 

Knidos B 31 8.3 

Tarsus 6.5 
= 6.4 
T 6 6.4 
6.0 
T 4 59 
T 5 35 

looked for) 
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tio of manganese to sodium is approximately the 
same as is in the sherd. The detailed correlation 
between the two curves confirms the identification 
of the manganese and sodium activities in the 
sherds. 

Because the radiation arises predominantly from 
these two components it is possible readily to ana- 
lyze the decay curves. The laws of radioactive de- 
cay are such that a plot of the logarithm of activity 
versus time, such as appear in Figs. 1 and 2, would 
be a straight line if only one component were con- 
tributing to the activity. All the curves do become 
straight lines after approximately twenty-four hours 
when some shorter lived components have essen- 
tially decayed away. The slope of these straight 
lines is that that would be expected for sodium 24 
with its half life of 15.06 hours. The extrapolations 
of these straight lines to shorter times represent 
the contribution from sodium to the total activity 
at these shorter times. Figure 4 illustrates such an 
extrapolation for the decay curve of sherd B 42. 
The difference between the extrapolated straight 
line and the total curve is the shorter lived activity 
of the sample from components other than sodium. 
These differences plotted as the previous data pro- 
duce straight lines whose slopes correspond to decay 
with the half life of manganese 56, 2.59 hrs. Such a 
plot of the separate manganese activity of sample 
B 42 is shown by the dashed line in Fig. 4. The 
extrapolation of these two lines to zero time reveals 
the separate activities due to manganese and sodium 
immediately following activation. In this way the 
ratios of these activities given in Table I were de- 
termined. They are reproducible in the present data 
to within approximately five percent. 

The fact that the decay curves can be so analyzed 
into components from manganese and sodium pro- 
vides additional confirmation that under these ex- 
perimental conditions the induced activity is domi- 
nated by the contributions of only these two com- 
ponents. However, by changing the conditions of 
irradiation and observation or by resorting to chemi- 
cal separation, it should be possible to isolate and 
measure the activities from other components of 
the sherds. It would seem likely that such other 
induced activities also might correlate to the region 
of origin of the sherd. A correlation between sev- 
eral such components would provide a considerably 
more powerful identification than the present ob- 
served ratio between two components. It is our 
intention to seek such additional correlation. 
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The samples possessed some natural radioactivity 
of a very low level. A rough estimate is that one 
gram of sherd would produce in the order of ten 
counts per minute each of alpha, beta and gamma 
activity. The alpha activity of the Greek and Near 
Eastern sherds was looked at in some detail but 
it was of the same order of magnitude for all sam- 
ples and showed no pronounced regional varia- 
tions. 


Evaluation of the Method 


The indication of this preliminary investigation 
is that sherds from certain regions show character- 
istic impurity patterns, and that one region can be 
distinguished from another on the basis of these 
patterns. Large amounts of data will be required 
before one can accurately know the reproducibility 
for a given region, the characteristics of each region 
of interest; and hence the general applicability of 
the method. At this point we conclude that the in- 
dications are encouraging, and that in certain spe- 
cific cases questions of archeological interest may 
be answerable by neutron activation analysis. Some 
such questions are now being studied in this lab- 
oratory. 

Among the possible difficulties and interferences 
which may come into attempts to apply the method 
one may note the following: lack of sufficient uni- 
formity of clays in a given region or of sufficient 
differences between those from different regions 
of interest; differences in fabrication affecting the 
impurity pattern; effects of weathering. The im- 
portance of these must be assessed by further ex- 
periment. 

On the technical side the measurements are sim- 
ple and easy to carry out if the equipment is avail- 
able. It may be mentioned that the particular im- 
purities studied in the present work, i.c. manganese 
and sodium, are present in such amounts that they 
can also be determined by the more conventional 
methods of chemical or spectrographic analysis. 
The neutron activation method has considerable 
advantages of convenience, and has the potentiality 
of extension to traces present in concentrations low- 
er by many orders of magnitude. We believe that 
it will be important to investigate the correlations 
of other impurities, possibly including such low- 
level traces, since the discriminatory power of the 
method may thereby be enormously increased. 
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SPECIMENS ANALYZED 
by 
NEUTRON ACTIVATION 


Figurines from Tarsus (lent by Hetty Goldman) 
Unstratified. Dated stylistically. 
T 1. Figure by post. Late first century s.c. through 
first half of first century a.p. 
2. Uncertain. 
3. Boy’s face. Late first century s.c. through first 
century A.D. 


4. Charioteer. Second through early third cen- 


tury A.D. 
5. Palmette (?) 


6. Attys. Second through early third century a.v. 
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Stamped Amphora Handles (lent by H. A. Thomp- 
son) 
B 32 Rhodian (bought in Rhodes) SAPAIIIO- 
NO%: four stars. Third century B.c. 
XQPOT 
B 31 Knidian (from Pergamon) @ET®IAET2: 
KNIAION 


grapes. Second century B.c. 


Pottery (lent by H. A. Thompson) 

B 64 Terracotta bell (bought in Boeotia). Fourth 
century B.c. (?) 

B 42 Terracotta miniature jug (bought in Boeo- 
tia). Fourth century B.c. 


Arretine Sherds from Arezzo (lent by Howard 
Comfort). 

Cl 1 
Cl 2 
Cl 3 
Cl 4 
Cl 9 


Cl 10 Signature: 


MPEREN 
MPEREN 
CALID 
FELIX/CALID 
RASI 
LTITHYRS 
LTITI 

P COR 


Signature: 
Signature: 
Signature: 
Signature: 
Signature: 


Cl 11 Signature: 
Cl 13 Signature: 
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INTRODUCTION 


The following communications were read in 
the James Henry Breasted Lecture Hall of the 
Oriental Institute on December 28, 1955, as the 
elements of a Symposium on Narration in An- 
cient Art arranged for the Chicago meeting of 
the Society. The six papers were divided equally 
between the afternoon and morning sessions. Lack 
of time precluded consideration of certain important 
bodies of narrative materials, e.g. the narrative art 
of the Roman Near East as exemplified by the 
paintings of the Dura Synagogue and narrative art 
of the Ghandara Sculptures as exemplified by 
scenes from the life of the Buddha. 

For the papers of the morning session it is im- 
portant to keep in mind certain delimiting and 
defining factors that were basic to the treatment. 
It was agreed by the participants that narration 
in ancient Near Eastern art is a refinement within 
the broader context of representational art and that 
it took some time before fully-developed narrative 
works emerged from the great mass of representa- 
tional art created in Egypt and Mesopotamia. In 
some parts of the ancient Near East, particularly 
in Mesopotamia and Iran, representational art 
seems to have been preceded by the decorative use 
of human and animal forms. However in Egypt 
the representational intention was already firmly 


established at an early time, in the Amratian period 
(well before 3000 s.c.), and dominated the art of 
later periods. In Mesopotamia, on the other hand, 
the decorative application of organic forms so well 
exemplified on some types of prehistoric pottery 
continued to be an important factor in the art of 
later periods, and was not abandoned when repre- 
sentational art began, in the Protoliterate period. 

The participants agreed further that they would 
exclude from intensive consideration the typical 
and casual material, typical harvest scenes, typical 
cult acts etc., even though their representation may 
be broken down into a succession of scenes. This 
has been considered only in so far as necessary in 
tracing the development of the narrative scenes 
proper: It has been assumed that narrative art, 
strictly speaking, could be identified as such only 
where the purpose of the artist was to represent a 
specific event, involving specific persons, an event, 
moreover, that was sufficiently noteworthy to de- 
serve recording. The action and the persons might 
be historical but would not always necessarily be 
so. They might belong also to the realm of myth or 
legend. 


Cart H. 
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Narration in Egyptian Art 


HELENE J. KANTOR 


I: INTRODUCTION 
Ir by narrative art we mean the rendering of spe- 
cific events, whether mythological, legendary, his- 
torical, or fictional, involving recognizable person- 
ages, then surprisingly few works fulfilling these 
conditions can be found in the vast corpus of Egyp- 
tian representational art. Mythological cycles do 
not occur. One particular episode, the begetting of 
Horus by the dead Osiris, is rendered in the Osiris 
temple of Seti I at Abydos because of its importance 
in the funerary cult rather than its climactic place in 
the myth.? The same motive occurs in funerary 
representations made for private individuals.* It is 
significant and typical of the general orientation of 
Egyptian culture that a coherent written narrative 
of the Osiris and Isis myth is given, not by any 
known native sources, but by Plutarch.t There do 
exist in Egypt mythological representations such as 
that in the funerary chamber of the cenotaph of 
Seti I at Abydos. It shows the sky goddess Nut sup- 
ported by her consort Shu, air, while from her 
mouth is born the sun god Re. This is equivalent 
to a diagram of the structure of the universe.® It 
demonstrates an ever present condition. A com- 
parison with a Greek rendering of a somewhat 
analogous theme, for example the scene of Herakles 
supporting the earth shown on a black-figured 
lekythos,® brings out with striking clarity the com- 

1 Our understanding of the problems of narration in Egyptian 
art has been greatly advanced by H. A. Groenewegen-Frankfort 
in her book Arrest and Movement: An Essay on Space and Time 
in the representational Art of the ancient Near East (London 
and Chicago 1951) (abbreviated here as A and M). Much of 
the present paper summarizes developments in Egyptian 
narrative art as established in that book. My indebtedness 
to it will be evident from the notes, which indicate where 
fuller discussions of the topics in question are to be found. 

2H. Frankfort, Kingship and the Gods (Chicago 1948) fig. 
18; A. Calverley, The Temple of King Sethos 1 at Abydos, Vol. 
Ill (London and Chicago 1938) pl. 62a. 

8 Cf. Ch. Desroches-Noblecourt in BIFAOr 53 (1953) 19-25. 

*Cf. H. Frankfort, Ancient Egyptian Religion (New York 
1948) 126-131 for a discussion of the place of myths in Egyptian 
folktales and literature. 

5H. Frankfort, The Cenotaph of Seti I at Abydos (EES 
Memoir 39, London 1933), pl. rxxxt. Cf. H. Schafer, Agyptische 


und heutige Kunst und Weltgebiéude der alten Agypter (Berlin 
and Leipzig 1928) 83ff. 
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pletely non-narrative nature of the Egyptian mytho- 
logical relief. 

In the majority of Egyptian tombs most of the 
representations record the normal and repeated ac- 
tivities of daily life, as has been clearly pointed out 
by H. A. Groenewegen-Frankfort. These processes 
may involve some consecutive actions, but they are 
not stories concerning individuals. Rather the tomb 
owner quiescently observes the different phases of 
agriculture and crafts or receives his dues. Himself 
rarely active, when the tomb owner does hunt or 
spear fish it is not a specific occasion, but a stand- 
ardized activity typifying a nobleman, which is 
repeated in tomb after tomb.” Similarly, in temples 
there are endlessly repeated rituals and heraldic 
diagrams of the victories and exploits characteristic 
by definition for the king. 

Despite the rarity of true narrative representa- 
tions in Egypt, the origins of such scenes can be 
traced back to the last predynastic period, Gerzean. 
For example, in addition to vase or wall paintings 
and an ivory carving showing files of undifferenti- 
ated men,® there exists a slate palette enlarged so as 
to provide a surface for the relief of a hunt. The 
representation receives a certain narrative specific- 
ity from the standards carried by the long files of 
hunters and from the two emblems apparently 
identifying the locality where the hunt occurred.° 

6 JHS 13 (1892) pl. 3. 

7A and M 30-34; the character of the Old Kingdom 
funeral scenes to be discussed below is remarked upon on p. 35f. 

8 G. Brunton and G. Caton-Thompson, The Badarian Civiliza- 
tion and predynastic Remains near Badari (BSAE 46, London 
1928) pl. xiv, 15, right (pot sherd). J. E. Quibell and F. W. 
Green, Hierakonpolis ll (BSAE 5, London 1902) pl. -xxrx (wall 
painting). ChronEg 22 (1947) 220, fig. 9 (knife handle, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art 26.241.1). 

® RA 15 (1890; 3rd series) pls. 1v-v; PSBA 31 (1909) pl. xiv; 
William Stevenson Smith, A History of Egyptian Sculpture and 
Painting in the Old Kingdom? (Boston 1949; referred to here- 
after as Smith) 111, fig. 25. The standard with a hawk was 
in hieroglyphic writing the emblem for west, that formed by 
a bedecked spear the emblem for east (A. H. Gardiner, Egyptian 
Grammar (Oxford 1927] 489, R 13; 490, R 15). The building 
represented at the wide end of the palette is the same that was 


later a determinative for sanctuaries, particularly for the main 
Lower Egyptian sanctuary at Buto (ibid. 482, O 20). 
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Here there is no longer a completely anonymous 
activity but an occasion, a great hunt participated 
in by different groups. A carving such as the Hunt- 
ers’ Palette contains the germ of later Egyptian 
narrative art. 

Another facet of Egyptian representational art, 
the heraldic method of stating a historical event, 
also originated in the Gerzean period. In a paint- 
ing on the wall of an underground structure in the 
prehistoric town at Hierakonpolis there is a figure 
smiting kneeling enemies. Throughout Egyptian 
history this motive remained a standard formula for 
royal victory.’® Another heraldic emblem for royal 
might is the enemy-trampling lion or sphinx which 
incarnates the king.” 

In the Gerzean period and in the First Dynasty 
(ca. 3000 B.c.) there developed also the standard 
Egyptian method of organizing representations by 
means of straight horizontal ground lines.** The 
earliest known such lines occur in the Hierakon- 
polis painting, placed under only a very few of the 
many figures shown. At the very beginning of the 
First Dynasty the macehead of King Scorpion** 
marks the last point at which two alternative man- 
ners of representation were still possible; on it the 
base lines are still somewhat irregular, the network 
of canals still indicates the possibility of free land- 
scape and spatial composition which, as shown by 
H. A. Groenewegen-Frankfort, was inevitably elim- 
inated by the adoption of the straight ground line. 
This occurred very early in the First Dynasty as 
proved by the Narmer palette.* A composition is 
now a collection of discrete friezes, the figures of 
each frieze unified by their common ground line, 
but inexorably separated by that same line from the 
figures of other friezes. In place of a unified back- 
ground with spatial connotations as adumbrated on 
the Scorpion macehead, the ground lines produced 
a spaceless background, neutral except in so far as 

10 Quibell and Green, Hierakonpolis I pl. uxxvi; H. Schifer 
and W. Andrae, Die Kunst des alten Orients® (Propyliaen Kunst- 
geschichte Vol. 2, Berlin, 1942) 184. For later examples cf. 
W. B. Emery, Excavations at Saqqara: Great Tombs of the First 
Dynasty 1 (Cairo 1949) 80, fig. 31; A. H. Gardiner and T. E. 
Peet, The Inscriptions of Sinai, second edition revised by J. Cerny 
(EES Memoir 45, London 1952) pls. 1-v1; W. Wreszinski, Aslas 
zur altigyptischen Kulturgeschichte (referred to hereafter as 
Wreszinski) Vol. II (Leipzig 1935) pl. 184. 

11 PSBA 31 (1915) pl. 42; JEA 2 (1915) pls. xtv, xv; Smith 
112, fig. 27. A few examples from the historical period are: 
L. Borchardt, Das Grabdenkmal des Kénigs Sd’, hu-Re' (WV 
DOG Vol. 26, Leipzig 1913) pl. 8; G. Jéquier, Fouilles 2 Sag 
qarah: Le monument funéraire de Pepi Il, Vol. Wl: Les ap- 
proches du Temple (Cairo 1940) pls. 15, 16; J. de Morgan, 
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certain landscape details were added as vertical 
“backdrops” within an individual register. 

Horizontal ground lines could be given a certain 
artificial unity only when they were related to a 
figure much taller than the individual registers, that 
of a tomb owner, a king, or a god, which could 
serve as a bracket for a number of registers. This 
arrangement became the standard compositional 
scheme for Egyptian tomb walls. The Fifth Dynasty 
tomb of Ptahhotep at Saqqara provides an excellent 
example.* It is within such compositional frame- 
works that the narrative representations of the Old 
Kingdom are to be sought. 


II: GENERALIZED NARRATIVE SEQUENCES IN THE LATE 
OLD KINGDOM 


In the Old Kingdom the most likely sources for 
true narrative representations would have been roy- 
al reliefs, but these are for the most part either un- 
known or so fragmentarily preserved as to offer 
practically no coherent sequences. For example, 
ships returning from Syria with foreigners are 
shown in reliefs of the Fifth Dynasty kings Sahure 
and Unas;** the despairing victims of famine ap- 
pear on a block which, like that with the ships, 
was part of the causeway of the pyramid complex 
of Unas.*’ However, we have no way of determin- 
ing whether these reliefs refer to specific events of 
the two reigns in question or whether they render 
recurrent circumstances illustrative of Pharaoh's 
power or beneficence. If the latter is the case, as is 
very likely, then such royal reliefs are no more nar- 
rative than the majority of those in private tombs. 
None of the reliefs from the funerary complex of 
Pepi Ii of the Sixth Dynasty appear to be truly nar- 
rative. In addition to heraldic scenes of victory and 
to representations of funerary offerings, the reliefs 
included also various ritual scenes on the wall of 
the great transverse corridor of the pyramid temple. 
Fouilles 1 Dahchour, Mars-Juin 1894, Vol. I (Vienne 1895) pl. 
xix, 1; BMMA 24 (1929) November, Part 1 37, fig. 2; 39, fig. 
3 (Thebes, Tomb of Onen, 120). 

12 4 and M 17, 

18 ] } 
pl. 


19-21 
Quibell, Hierakonpolis 1 (BSAE 4, London 1900) 
Smith 114, fig. 3 

14 Quibell, Hierakonpolis 1 pl. xxx; Schiffer and Andrae, 
op.cit. p. 189; K. Lange and M. Hirmer, Egypt: Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Painting in Three Thousand Y ears (London 1956) 
pls. 4, 5. 

15 Norman de G. Davies, The Mastaba of Ptahhotep and 
Akhethotep at Saqqarch | (ASE 8, London 1900) pl. xx1. 

16 Borchardt, op.cit. pls. 11, 12. AZ (Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische 
Sprache und Altertumswissenschaft) 80 (1955) 139, fig. 2. 

17 JLN February 26, 1944 p. 249, top. 
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It is quite uncertain whether these are successive 
stages in a ritual or ever. whether they all represent 
the same festival."* For scenes fitting to some extent 
the definition of narrative representation we must 
turn to those private tombs of the Sixth Dynasty 
which show sieges or funerals. 


A: Siege Scenes 


The theme of a besieged city is a very rare one, 
so far known only from the tombs of Inti at Desha- 
sheh and Kaemhesit at Saqqara.*® The two exam- 
ples are both versions of the same composition, that 
of Inti being the fuller one. It is possible that these 
siege scenes in private tombs copy lost prototypes in 
royal monuments. The only fragments of Old 
Kingdom royal reliefs with non-heraldic battle 
scenes are from the Unas causeway, where one 
block shows combatants in the same pose as a pair 
in the siege of Kaemhesit.”” These scenes do not 
render a specific siege or specific individuals, but 
are “generalized” narratives. It is natural to find 
them in the Sixth Dynasty, a period when the cen- 
tralized power of the Old Kingdom gradually dis- 
appeared amid increasing strife. 

The composition consists of several registers with 
fighting men abutting upon a city wall drawn in 
ground plan. This oval enclosure imposes a certain 
spatial unity upon the events occurring within and 
immediately adjacent to it, and serves also as a verti- 
cal bracket linking the horizontal registers. Scat- 
tered around and within this setting are successive 
episodes—the battle outside the wall and the assaults 
on it, the hand-to-hand combats and despair inside 
at the moment of conquest, and the leading off of 
prisoners and booty—combined without any expres- 
sion of their chronological sequence. Although all 
the figures are anonymous and none is shown more 
than once, there is considerable differentiation 
among the besieged; the ruler of the doomed city 

18 Jéquier, Fouilles 2 Saqqarah: Le monument funéraire de 
Pepi Il, Vol. Il: Le temple (Cairo 1938) pls. 8-19. 

19 W. M. Flinders Petrie, Deshasheh 1897 (EEF Memoir 15, 
London 1898) pl. rv. J. E. Quibell and A. G. K. Hayter, Exca- 
vations at Saqqara: Teti Pyramid, North Side (Cairo 1927) 
frontispiece. Cf. Smith 212, figs. 85, 86. 

20 ASAE (henceforth Annales) 38 (1938) pl. xcv. 

21 B. Grdseloff, Das dgyptische Reinigungszelt (Etudes égypti- 
ennes, 1 fasc., Cairo 1941) discussed by E. Drioton in Annales 
40 (1941) 1007-1014; Grdseloff, “Nouvelles donnés concernant 
la tente de purification,” Annales 51 (1951) ‘129-140; J. A. 
Wilson, “Funeral Services of the Egyptian Old Kingdom,” JNES 

_3 (1944) 201-218. Cf. also E. Liiddeckens, “Untersuchungen 
tiber religidsen Gehalt, Sprache und Form der Agyptischen 
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sits amid lamenting women and children, men 
listen with upraised hands to the sounds made by 
the enemy tunneling through the city wall. In fact, 
these scenes without departing very far from the 
standard compositional scheme render the charac- 
teristic incidents of a siege with considerable vivid- 
ness. 


B: Funeral Scenes 


Representations of the funeral begin in private 
tombs around the middle of the Fifth Dynasty and 
were gradually expanded. By the Sixth Dynasty 
there occur cycles showing a number of important 
episodes in the complex rituals which filled two 
days, the second separated from the first by an in- 
terval sometimes as long as two hundred and seven- 
ty-two days.** Prominent parts in the proceedings 
were played by the “kites,” two women impersonat- 
ing the goddesses Isis and Nepthys, and by the lec- 
tor priest. At the requisite moments he read ritual 
spells and is depicted carrying a papyrus roll or 
reciting. There probably existed a standard sequence 
of texts paralleling various of the scenes in the 
representations. 

No single tomb known contains all the episodes 
of the cycle; the most complete series is in the tomb 
of Pepiankh Heny the Black at Meir,”* but im- 
portant funeral scenes also occur in the tombs of 
Mereruka and Ankhmahor at Saqqara,” and of 
Qar and his son Yeduw at Giza.** By combining 
the evidence from various tombs the following se- 
quence of episodes results. 


First day: 


. Departure from the house, the doorway filled 
with mourners; 


. Carrying the sarcophagus to the river in proces- 
sion; 
3. Embarking and crossing the river; 


Totenklagen,” Mitteilungen des di atschen Instituts fiir dgyptische 
Altertumskunde in Kairo 11 (1943) 1-188, which covers all 
periods. 

22 A. M. Blackman and M. R. Apted, The Rock Tombs of 
Meir, Part V (ASE Memoir 28, London 1953) 50-56, pls. xi1- 
XLUI. 

28 The Sakkarah Expedition, The Mastaba of Mereruka, Vol. 
II (OIP 39, Chicago 1938) pl. 130. J. Capart, Une rue de 
tombeau 2 Saqqarah (Brussels 1907) pls. -xx-txxn and JNES 
3 (1944) pl. xu. 

24 Smith, fig. 84a following p. 212 and Liiddeckens, op.ctt. 
pis. m-xm (Qar; reign of Pepi I). Smith, fig. 84b following p. 
212 and Liiddeckens, op.cit. pls. 1-vin (Yeduw; Pepi II). 
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Procession to the Tent of Purification; 
Procession to the Embalmer’s Workshop where 
the body was to be treated; 
6. Ceremonies in the Embalmer’s Workshop; 
7. Departure of the funeral procession carrying the 
empty sarcophagus from the Embalmer’s Work- 
shop. 

Second day: 


Reforming of the procession with the empty 
sarcophagus; 

g. Crossing the river; 

. Procession to the Embalmer’s Workshop; 

11. Procession with the full sarcophagus from the 
Embalmer’s Workshop to the Tent of Purifica- 
tion; 

Procession from the Tent of Purification to 
the tomb. 


I2. 


In this cycle, unlike the siege scenes, the sequence 
of events is expressed in the composition. Extremely 
abbreviated renderings could occur, such as that of 
Yeduw where a few important episodes are ar- 
ranged around a door frame, but normally the epi- 
sodes are strung together in registers which are to be 
read from one end to the other, proceeding in the 
direction of the figures. Although often the episodes 
are simply juxtaposed without any features to join 
them, they can be linked by a building or by a 
figure who belongs to one episode but turns to look 
in the direction of the adjacent one. A very im- 
portant feature, which we meet for the first time 
in these cycles, is the representation of specific 
functionaries who are identified by their attributes 
and by written captions, and who reappear in suc- 
cessive scenes. Nonetheless, these cycles are still but 
representations of standard, conventional cere- 
monies and in this characteristic closely akin to the 
other tomb scenes of the Old Kingdom. 


Ill; THE EMERGENCE OF INDIVIDUALIZED NARRATIVE 
SCENES IN PRIVATE TOMBS OF THE EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY 
AT THEBES 


The Middle Kingdom, in so far as material is 
preserved, brought no developments in narration 
essentially advanced beyond those achieved in the 


25 4 and M 7of, 85-88. 

26 Nina and Norman de Garis Davies, The Tombs of Men- 
kheperrasonb, Amenmose, and Another (The Theban Tomb 
Series Memoir 5, London 1933) pl. xxxv: (Sheikh ‘abd el 
Qurna 42). 

27 Wreszinski, Vol. I (Leipzig 1923) pl. 115 (Dira‘ Abu'n 
Naga 17; probably reign of Amenhotep II). 
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Old Kingdom, but important changes came in the 
New Kingdom. In private tombs of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty there was a great proliferation of scenes 
showing the activities characteristic for the offices 
held by the tomb owners. Since these functions 
were standard and repetitive ones, such representa- 
tions are for the most part analogous to the Old 
and Middle Kingdom scenes of typical agricultural 
and manufacturing activities. On the other hand, 
the desire of officials to show specific functions of 
their offices is characteristic for the period.** No such 
scenes occur in Old Kingdom tombs. In addition 
there are Eighteenth Dynasty representations, each 
occurring only in a single tomb, of rather definite 
narrative character. Syrians emerging from a castle 
in the Lebanon to bring tribute are shown in the 
tomb of the officer Amenmose, who appears to have 
taken part in the Asiatic campaigns of Tuthmosis III 
and Amenhotep II, some incident in which may 
have suggested this scene.** It is full of local color 
and quite distinct from the standard scene of the 
presentation of tribute to the king occurring in the 
tombs of viziers and also in that of Amenmose him- 
self. The royal physician Nebamun is depicted hand- 
ing a draught to a Syrian prince whose retinue 
brings gifts.** Most striking of all is a painting 
representing the meeting of a certain Amenemhab 
with a great female hyena, a completely individual- 
ized narrative scene, which is, however, not accom- 
panied by an inscription.”* All three paintings be- 
long to the earlier Eighteenth Dynasty and each 
is an isolated picture; only the one most essential 
moment of the event is depicted. In contrast is a 
painting made at the end of the dynasty, in the 
reign of Ai, showing the visit of a certain Nefer- 
hotep to the Temple of Amun at Karnak. Inside he 
receives a sanctified bouquet, which he then hands 
to his waiting wife as he emerges from the temple 
pylon.” Here we have suddenly a remarkable new 
scheme, a continuous narrative in a unified spatial 
setting—-the different parts of the temple and the 
canal and the fields in front of it. The sources for 
this important development must be sought in the 
art of Amarna, but before turning there it must 
first be emphasized that, though individualized 

28 ibid. pl. 21 and JEA 26 (1940) pl. xvi, b (Sheikh ‘abd ol 
Qurna 85; Tuthmosis Il]-Amenhotep I). 

28 Norman de Garis Davies, The Tomb of Nefer-hotep at 
Thebes (The Metropolitan Museum of Art Egyptian Expedition 


Vol. 9, New York 1933) Parts I, pls. xu1-xusm; I pl. m (Kho- 
khah 49; reign of Ai). 
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narratives are rare in Theban tombs of the Eight- 
eenth Dynasty, they are highly significant indica- 
tions of the new spirit of the imperial age. There 
was great interest in telling the details of some 
specific events, in recording personal achievements. 
The same development in even more marked form 
is to be seen in some royal reliefs of the earlier 
Eighteenth Dynasty. 


IV: CONVENTIONAL AND INDIVIDUALIZED NARRATION IN 
RELIEFS OF HATSHEPSUT 


Not until the Eighteenth Dynasty are extensive 
royal relief cycles of narrative character preserved. 
They seem particularly characteristic for this period 
of conquest and increased self-consciousness,*® but 
it must not be forgotten that the rareness of royal 
reliefs in the Old and Middle Kingdoms may make 
for a misleading gap in our knowledge. Fragments 
of battle scenes were found in the mortuary temple 
of Nebhepet-Re Mentuhotep at Deir el Bahri.” 
It is conceivable that that great Eleventh Dynasty 
king, who inaugurated a new period of Egyptian 
power by force of arms, commemorated his deeds 
with reliefs having a certain degree of narrative 
character. 

Among the reliefs of the Hatshepsut mortuary 
temple at Deir el Bahri are two extensive narrative 
series. The first is the story of the birth and corona- 
tion of the queen. The series is unusual in that 
circumstances required the legitimization of a 
woman's exercise of masculine royal prerogatives, 
but completely normal in its formal organization. 
It is divided into two main registers, the top one 
showing the coronation," the lower one the birth 
story.** Each register contains a series of paratactic 
episodes following in chronological sequence, but 
otherwise unrelated. The discreteness of the episodes 
is frequently emphasized by vertical inscriptions 
that form dividing frames. The lack of earlier 
evidence makes it difficult to say how much of the 
iconography of the legitimization sequence was 
already conventional at the time of Hatshepsut. It 

80 Cf. A and M 114-117 for discussion of the royal reliefs of 
the earlier Eighteenth Dynasty. 

81 E. Naville, The Eleventh Dynasty Temple at Deir el-Bahri 
Vol. I (EEF Memoir 28, London 1907) pls. xrv, A, D, F, H; xv. 

82 Naville, The Temple at Deir el-Bahri, Vol. Wl (EEF 
Memoir 16, London 1896-1897) pls. tvi--xrv. 

38 ibid. Vol. II (EEF Memoir 14, London 1894-1895) pls. 
XLVI-LYV. 

84 C. Campbell, The miraculous Birth of King Amen-hotep 
Ill and other Egyptian Studies (Edinburgh and London 1912) 
1-49, figs. 1-13; fig. 15 facing p. 49 shows the nuptials of 
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is possible that the birth cycle was first worked out 
here. In any case analogous reliefs of Amenhotep 
III show that this cycle was one that was also used 
after the reign of Hatshepsut;** in other words it 
was not an individual narrative that could apply 
only to her. 

The Punt cycle records an important historical 
event in Hatshepsut’s reign. It is in every sense a 
narrative; it tells the story of the expedition sent 
by the queen to obtain precious goods from Punt, 
the Somali coast, in a series of reliefs*® and in the 
inscriptions and captions accompanying the re- 
liefs.°* The southern end of the wall bears the 
registers showing Punt, the goal of the voyage. 
Next, to the north, come registers of ships, those 
below setting forth on the trip, those above loading 
for the return. Beyond the ships is the figure of 
Hatshepsut, marking the point of departure and 
return. A kind of “spatial coherence” very popular 
in Egypt was the representation of features in 
reality located in the south or typical of the south 
on the southern part of a wall or building and vice 
versa. Thus Punt is on the southernmost part of 
the wall while the figure of the queen, who re- 
mained in the north, is placed to the north. More 
unusual is the use of these two fixed points to give 
a kind of conceptual spatial localization to the 
registers of ships placed in between. The remainder 
of the wall is filled by the final episodes, discrete 
scenes of weighing of incense, of Hatshepsut’s 
presentation of precious substances from Punt to 
Amun, and of the god and the queen enthroned. 
Despite the extraordinary verisimilitude of specific 
details in this record, so different in character from 
the generalized scenes of the return of sea-going 
ships in Old Kingdom royal reliefs, the Punt cycle 
is organized according to the old compositional 
scheme; the small horizontal registers containing 
the active figures are bracketed by the tall and 
relatively inactive figures of the principal person- 
ages. No fundamental modification of this system 
came before the Amarna period. 


Amun-Re and the mother of Ramses II carved on a block now 
at Medinet Habu and provides a third example of the theme. 
Al. Gayet, Le temple de Louxor, fasc. 1: Constructions d’ Améno- 
phis Ill (Mémoires de la mission archéologique francaise au 
Caire, Vol. 15, Cairo 1894), pls. -xm-txvn. 

85 For the composition of the Punt cycle cf. A. Mariette, Deir 
el Bahri (Leipzig 1877) pls. 5-8 and J. H. Breasted, Ancient 
Records of Egypt, Vol. II (Chicago 1906) plan on p. 105. For 
details of the reliefs cf. Naville, The Temple at Deir el Bahri, Vol. 
Ill pls. 

8¢ Breasted, op.cit. pp. 104-122. 
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V: NARRATION IN AMARNA: THE PARTIAL RELEASE FROM 
THE BONDAGE OF GROUND LINES 


The great change in the organization of large 
wall surfaces in Amarna art and the manner in 
which this development provided the basis for the 
creation of the historical reliefs of the later New 
Kingdom have been worked out by Henri Frank- 
fort and by H. A. Groenewegen-Frankfort."* In the 
private tombs at Amarna entire walls or wall 
lengths could be organized as one spatial unit 
which broke the tyranny of the ground lines so that 
they became subservient supports instead of lines 
holding superimposed rows of figures isolated from 
one another. The means by which this was achieved 
can be considered a modification of the method of 
localization by two fixed points which is prominent 
in the Punt reliefs where the coordinates were 
“north” and “south.” The great changes made by 
Amarna art in this respect were two. In the first 
place the fixed points became realistic—they are 
representations of buildings actually existing at 
Amarna. Thus they have a realistic spatial specificity 
unlike the abstract coordinates of the Deir el Bahri 
reliefs, the superposed registers of Punt and the 
figure of the queen who stayed in the north while 
the expedition went south. Secondly, at Amarna 
the principal characters do not remain outside the 
spatial framework as brackets for registers but are 
placed within it, so that they as well as the sub- 
sidiary figures are localized in reference to the co- 
ordinates. Under such circumstances the ground 
lines lose much of their divisive power. These 
developments are clear if we look at a wall such 
as that in the tomb of Meryra I showing the royal 
family driving from the palace to the temple." 
It must be remembered, of course, that these strik- 
ing changes do not entail any illusionistic rendering 
of spatial depth. As in all ancient Egyptian art such 
perspective is absent at Amarna. 

The new compositional scheme developed at 
Amarna brings for the first time renderings in 
which the same figure appears in several different 
stages of an event within a coherent spatial setting. 
On one side of a wall Akhenaten is shown reward- 
ing a certain Tutu in the palace courtyard; as the 
nobleman emerges from the palace gate he is greet- 
ed with acclaim; farther on he drives in his chariot 

87H. Frankfort, editor, The Mural Painting of El-‘Amarnch 


(London 1929) 11-14. A and M 105-106, 
88 Norman de G. Davies, The Rock Tombs of el Amarna, 
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toward the temple (pl. 11). The spatial framework 
is provided by the palace at one end of the wall 
and the main temple at the other. Although registers 
are still prominent in the middle of the field they 
are no longer fully isolative; the top one merely 
holds the soldiers encamped at the edge of either 
the town or the palace grounds, while the others 
hold the people in the busy street between the 
palace and the temple. This type of composition was 
carried back to Thebes after the abandonment of 
Amarna, where it gave rise to works such as the 
painting of the temple visit of Neferhotep which 
has already been mentioned, 

In addition to representations such as that in the 
tomb of Tutu where several different incidents in 
a sequence were shown, the artists at Amarna also 
produced compositions in which features belonging 
to different stages of a sequence are combined in 
one scene. A wall in the tomb of Mahu, the chief 
of police, is divided into two large registers, each 
with only one latge scene (pl. 12). In the upper 
one Akhenaten drives to the edge of Amarna; each 
main figure, the king, the vizier, the vizier’s assist- 
ant, and Mahu himself, occurs only once. Below, in 
the return from the excursion, Mahu appears thrice 
as part of the retinue at the back of the king’s 
chariot, paying homage while the vizier bows in 
farewell to the king. Nonetheless, Mahu is also 
shown standing in front of the horses to receive 
Akhenaten on his arrival in town. 

The tremendous development in spatial composi- 
tion in Amarna tomb reliefs is clear. Another im- 
portant innovation was the choice of subjects, for 
the most part details of the private life of the king 
such as could not have been shown in previous 
reigns. In one respect, however, Amarna reliefs are 
conservative. As in the vast majority of Egyptian 
representations, they show normal, repetitive events 
—the usual activities of the royal household, the 
usual ceremony of rewarding a deserving courtier, 
the normal activities of the police captain Mahu, 
and so on. However, the new conereteness and the 
psychological differentiation so typical of Amarna 
art give the representations a narrative character 
even though they do not render specific events that 
only occurred once.” Only a few scenes such as 
those of the royal family mourning over the body 
of the youngest daughter,* the queen-mother Ti 
Part I (ASE Memoir 13, London 1903) pli, x, x a. 


5° H. Frankfort, op.cit. pp. 5, 8-11. A and M torff; 109. 
*°U. Bouriant, G. Legrain, and G. Jéquitr, Monument: pour 
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feasting with her son and his family or visiting the 
temple on the occasion of her visit to Amarna,* 
and, perhaps, the king receiving foreign tribute“ 
can be cited as “narrations” in this fuller sense of 
the word. Even these renderings sum up their 
stories under only one aspect, scenes which in ap- 
pearance are almost identical with renderings of 
repetitive activities. It remained for a later period 
to use the innovations in composition achieved at 
Amarna to tell the details of an elaborate narrative. 


VI: THE CULMINATION OF EGYPTIAN NARRATIVE ART 
IN THE QADESH RELIEFS OF RAMSES II 


The political and religious changes introduced by 
Akhenaten were abruptly swept away shortly after 
his death, but in the field of art the effects of the 
Amarna period did not die out quickly. Royal 
reliefs of the Nineteenth Dynasty directly continue 
developments begun at Amarna.“ The peak of 
feeling for illusionistic spatial reality came in reliefs 
of Seti I, the culmination of specific narration in 
the reliefs showing the battle fought by Ramses II 
and his troops at the Syrian town of Qadesh. They 
tell a story more elaborate than any known else- 
where; Ramses II wished to record all the significant 
details of a conflict in which his courage saved his 
army from disaster. The battle is shown on the 
walls of four different temples, at Abydos in the 
temple of Ramses II,“* at Luxor,** on the Rames- 
seum, the king’s mortuary temple on the western 
bank of Thebes,** and in the rockcut temple at 
Abu Simbel.“ The pictorial narratives are correlate 
with written texts, the poem of Pentaur glorifying 
the king and a more detailed chronicle of the 
conflict. Although at Abu Simbel a long inscrip- 
tion was incorporated in the council scene, the main 
texts were usually carved below the reliefs, in which 
short explanatory captions were added to important 
figures, and on nearby walls. 

All the extant versions of the battle conform to 


servir 2 U'étude du cylte d’Atonou en Egypte, Vol. 1: Les tombes 
de Khouitatonou (Memoires de l'Institut francaise d’archéologie 
orientale du Caire, Vol. 8, Cairo 1903) pls. v1, x. 

41 Norman de G. Davies, The Rock Tombs of el Amarna, 
Part Ill (ASE Memoir 15, London 1905) pl. rv (Tomb of Huya). 

42 Davies, The Rock Tombs of el Amarna, Parts II (ASE 
Memoir 14, London 1905) pl. xxxvm (Meryra II); Ill pl. xrv 
(Huya). The ceremony was quite out of touch with the real 
political situation but seems to have been actually carried out. 
The pavilion built for the purpose has been excavated and, 
with the help of the reliefs, interpreted by Frankfort; cf. JEA 
13 (1927) 213-216 and J. D. S. Pendlebury et al., The City of 
Akhenaten Ill (EEF Memoir 44, London 1951) 22-25. 
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the same general scheme though there are subtle 
developments in composition culminating in the 
latest version, that at Abu Simbel.*® There the 
whole narration was concentrated on one wall 
(pl. 15); at Luxor it was spread across the front 
of the two towers of the pylon (pls. 13, 14). The 
scenes fall into two parts, each unified by a spatial 
setting, but including several different chronological 
stages. 

The first part consists of the episodes transpiring 
in and adjacent to the camp of the Division of 
Amun. Ramses II had led that division to Qadesh 
ahead of tke rest of his army. While camp was 
being pitched, the king held a council of war at 
which two captured spies revealed the presence 
nearby of the great Hittite confederation. At the 
same time Hittites overran the camp, which was 
eventually rescued by the arrival of Egyptian com- 
mando troops, the Ne‘arim. This part forms the 
lower section of the relief at Abu Simbel and at 
Luxor is placed on the western tower of the pylon 
(pl. 13). 

The second part of the Qadesh reliefs, at Luxor 
placed on the eastern pylon tower (pl. 14), pos- 
sesses an even more unified spatial setting, the city 
of Qadesh itself encircled by canals and the sur- 
rounding plain bisected by the river Orontes. Here 
Ramses II, fighting alone according to his proud 
boast, drove the Hittite army in rout into Qadesh. 
The prince of Aleppo was thrown into the river; 
the king of the Hittites, fearing to attack, stayed 
safely across the Orontes in the midst of his army. 
Meanwhile, Ramses’ vizier rushed across the plain 
to summon the Division of Ptah to the king’s aid. 
There was not room on the front of the Luxor 
pylon for the final episode, the review of spoils by 
the victorious king; it was placed on an adjacent 
wall. 

At Abu Simbel the second part of the battle 
was placed above the first part, the two sections 


#8 Cf. A and M rroff for the development in private tombs, 
112, 119-141 for that of royal reliefs, 

#4 Wreszinski, Vol. II pls. 16-25. 

45 ibid. pls. 81-89. 

46 ibid. pis. 92-106. 

4? ibid. pls. 169-178. 

#8 Cf. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, Vol. Ill (Chicago 
1906) 125-157; John A. Wilson, “The Texts of the Battle of 
Kadesh,” AJSL 43 (1926-1927) 266-287; C. Kuentz, La bataille 
de Qadesh: Les textes et les bas-reliefs (Memoires de l'Institut 
frangaise d’archéologie orientale du Caire Vol. 55, Cairo 1928). 

4 and M 133-138. 
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being separated by a border of opposed files of 
chariotry (pl. 15). The chariot melée on the lower 
right is purely a space filler, not a definite episode. 
The incident concerning the Division of Ptah is 
elaborated. Both the vizier, in a chariot, and the 
king’s adjutant, on horseback, appear twice racing 
across the plain toward the oncoming reinforce- 
ments, and the adjutant hastens back with the 
division. These figures greatly increase the vividness 
and spatial concreteness of the composition. The 
review after the victory was fitted into one end of 
the upper half of the relief. 

The other versions of the battle are essentially 
the same as that at Luxor, being either spread in 
a long horizontal line on an outside wall of the 
Ramses II temple at Abydos or distributed in two 
parts on the pylon and courtyard wall of the Rames- 
seum. Many variations in details occur; for example 
in the Ramesseum version but not in the others 
the Prince of Aleppo is shown after he had fled 
across the Orontes before Ramses; the unfortunate 
prince is held upside down by his soldiers to let 
the water flow out of him,” the group being ac- 
companied by a derogatory caption.” 

The culminating point in elaborate narration was 
no sooner reached than abandoned. The next his- 
torical reliefs, those of Ramses III, revert in their 
composition to a conventional and strict registra- 
tion and in their iconography to a hieratic statement 
of victory.** With Ramses III the great series of 
Egyptian historical reliefs ends. The development 
which owed its iconographic impetus to the histori- 
cal interests of the New Kingdom and its possibility 
of formal realization to the achievements of Amar- 
na art thus became extinct at the end of the New 
Kingdom. The narration of complex and specific 
stories was a late and short-lived development in 
Egyptian art. Most Egyptian representations display 
the normal activities of life, of religious or funerary 
ceremonies, which naturally entailed the showing 
of successive phases of activity. Such subjects are 
in the strongest contrast with the narrative scenes 
that play so tremendous a role in Greek art. This 
contrast, the paucity of narratives on the one side, 

50C. R. Lepsius, Denkmaeler aus Acgypten und Acthiopien 
(Berlin 1844-1856) Vol. VI, Abt. III pl. 164b (in part repro- 
duced in J. H. Breasted, 4 History of Egypt [New York 1912] 
434, fig. 160); Wreszinski, Vol. II pl. ror. 

51 Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, Vol. Ill 154, para- 
graph 337: “The wretched chief of Aleppo turned upside down 


by his soldiers after his majesty hurled him into the water.” 
52 The Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu; Vol. 1: arlier 
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their overwhelming abundance on the other, indi- 
cates for us one of the fundamental differences in 
approach between Egyptian and Greek art. Only 
in a limited period, the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Dynasties, was there a strong tendency to render 
specific narratives. These relate exclusively histori- 
cal events; there is no analogous tendency to 
represent myths or stories in works of major art. 
An art so pronouncedly non-narrative as that of 
Egypt cannot be suspected of giving any impetus 
to the rise of narration in Greek art, which already 
in the early seventh century was cajable of produc- 
ing such works as the great Proto-Attic amphora 
with the blinding of Polyphemus and the flight of 
Perseus found at Eleusis.™ It has, however, been 
suggested that Egypt influenced thr rise of Greek 
manuscript illustration. This is a problem closely 
connected, but not necessarily identical with the 
problem of narrative art; not all classical book 
illustrations were narrative cycles qr scenes. It is 
also a problem which involves aspects of Egyptian 
art not yet touched upon. 


VII: THE RELATION OF LARGE-SCALE RI\PRESENTATIONS 


To “BOOK” ILLUSTRATION IN EGYPT 


So far we have been dealing witli narration in 
large-scale Egyptian art. We have not yet con- 
sidered the situation in the minor ar:s. The minor 
art directly involved is of course that of “book” 
illustration. In discussing New Kingilom narrative 
representations we have already mentioned the texts 
accompanying or basic to various sceties. Obviously 
texts were first composed and written on a small 
scale before their monumental transcription onto 
temple walls. Were, then, some of the papyri by 
which narratives circulated illustrated, and if so 
what was the relation of these illustrations to the 
scenes shown in the major art works? 

The development of Egyptian papyrus illustration 
has been discussed by Weitzmann in his search for 


possible Egyptian antecedents for Greek manuscript 


‘ 


and so need not be deult with here 
aside from noting a few important points. Since the 
material available is relatively limite! all types of 


illustration,* 


Historical Records of Ramses Ill (OIP 8, Chicago 1930) pls. 9, 
18, 19, 32-34, 37, 38. Cf. A and M 1386. 

537.N November 13, 1954, 841, figs. 4-5. Cf. also the 
Proto-Argive krater sherd with the blinding of Polyphemus 
found at Argos (JHS 73 [1953] 116, fig. 5). 

54K. Weitzmann, Illustrations in Roll and Codex: A Study 
of the Origin and Method of Text Illustration ({ivadies in Manu- 
script Illumination No. 2, Princeton 1947) $7-1\9. 
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illustrated papyri must be utilized and the vast ma- 
jority are funerary papyri of the New Kingdom and 
Late Period. Despite the scanty material, particularly 
in the earlier periods, it seems likely that develop- 
ments in the arrangement of texts in papyri were 
connected with those of monumental inscriptions. 
In the period of the First to Third Dynasties hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions changed from chaotic masses of 
signs to beautifully composed columns or lines of 
text. One might even try to trace the germ of the idea 
of illustrative vignettes back as early as the Third 
Dynasty, when in an offering list each of a group 
of columns naming an oil contains a painting of 
the type of vessel in which that particular oil was 
normally contained. We really do not know when 
illustrated papyri began in Egypt. From the end of 
the Middle Kingdom or the Thirteenth Dynasty 
we have the Ramesseum papyrus with the corona- 
tion drama of Sesostris I illustrated by vignettes 
running along the lower edge.** However, this is 
probably not the first illustrated papyrus. The texts 
and pictures painted on the interior of coffins of 
the First Intermediate Period and Middle Kingdom 
may mirror the organization of contemporary papy- 
rus rolls; the system used in the cofhns is that of a 
horizontal frieze of pictures of objects set above the 
vertical columns of the text; moreover, as Professor 
John A. Wilson has pointed out to me, the insertion 
of pictures of ships and shrines amid the spells of 
the coffin texts is a very important step in the 
development of text vignettes."* The use of a frieze 
of pictures also cccurs in the funerary papyri of 
the earlier New Kingdom.” Many of their illustra- 
tions are taken from the registers of tomb walls, as 
for example the funeral procession or the judgment 
before Osiris. As time went on, the walls of the 

55]. E. Quibell, Excavations at Sagqara (1911-1912): The 
Tomb of Hesy (Cairo 1913) pls. v1, x, xxt. 

56 Weitzmann, op.cit. fig. 44; cf. K. Sethe, Der dramatische 
Ramesseum Papyrus (Untersuchungen zur ‘Geschichte und Al- 
tertumskunde Aegyptens, Vol. ro, fasc. 2, Leipzig 1928). 

5T Dows Dunham and W. S. Smith, “A Middle Kingdom 
painted Coffin from Deir el Bersheh,” Scritti in onore di Ippo- 
lito Rosellini pubblicati a cura dell’ Universita di Pisa, Vol. 
I (Pisa 1949) pls. xx1, xxrm. Adriaan de Buck, The Egyptian 
Coffin Texts V (OIP 73, Chicago 1954), V 161, 162, 359-362. 

58 Weitzmann, op.cit. figs. 45 (Book of the Dead of Iouiya), 
46 (Hunefer), 47 (Greenfield Papyrus). 

59 Cf. for example: GC. Campbell, op.cit. pp. 133-176, figs. 41- 
54 (Tomb of Sennedjem); FIFAO du Caire, Vol. VIII (Cairo 
1931), Part Ill: Deir el Medinch 1930, pls. xtv, xv, XIxX-xxm. 

®° Weitzmann, op.cit. pp. 61ff; figs. 48 (Nesikhonsu), 51 
(Louvre 3079), 52 (Princeton Papyrus). 

61 4Z 80 (1955) pl. m or R. C. Lepsius, Auswahl der wichtig- 
sten Urkunden des aegyptischen Alterthums (Leipzig 1842) 
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tombs of private individuals were increasingly de- 
voted to funerary texts,°® which gradually displace 
the multitudinous scenes that had been the glory 
of the earlier private tombs. Around the Twenty- 
first Dynasty, as Weitzmann had pointed out, 
there begins a new trend in the arrangement of 
illustrations as a correlate of the introduction of 
hieratic script. This is the abandonment of the 
continuous frieze and the insertion of small vig- 
nettes into columns of text; since the latter method 
is one characteristic for Greek manuscript illustra- 
tion its appearance in Egyptian papyri suggests 
that they might have provided prototypes for the 
Greeks.”° 

The non-funerary illustrated papyri from the 
New Kingdom are extremely rare, being repre- 
sented by fragmentary examples in Turin,” Lon- 
don,"* and Cairo, dating to the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Dynasties. Their representations, in so 
far as they have been published, are paralleled on 
a number of contemporary ostraca and also by 
various small statuettes. All these have been the 
subject of much interest since they open up a new 
world of Egyptian popular art.* The essential 
characteristic of these representations is the reversal 
of roles; animals engage in human activities and 
the weaker animals, the mice or gazelles, are mas- 
ters over the stronger, the cats or lions. If human 
figures occur together with animals they are sub- 
servient to the beasts. It has been suggested that 
such representations illustrate written animal fables 
and the attempt has been made to interpret various 
ostraca as showing episodes from the legend of 
Tefnut which is known from materials of the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods: temple inscriptions 
and the Leiden Demotic papyrus.” In the latter 
pl. 23. 

62 Lepsius, op.cit. pl. 23 and AZ 80 (1955) 18, n. 6. 

63 4Z 35 (1897) pl. 1 and AZ 80 (1955) 18, n. 7; 109, fig. 4. 

64]. M. Lurie, “Elements of animal Epics in ancient Egyptian 
Representations,” (in Russian), Trudy otdela vostoka, Vol. 1 
(Hermitage, Leningrad 1939) 61-91 with 29 plates. R. Wiirfel, 
“Die agyptische Fabel in Bildkunst und Literatur,” Wissen- 
schaftliche Zeitschrift der Universitat Leipzig, Jahrgang 1952/53, 
Heft 3, 63-77. E. Brunner-Traut, “Agyptische Tiermirchen,” 
AZ 80 (1955) 12-32. 

®5 Cf. Wiirfel, op.cit. p. 74; on pp. 72-74 he summarizes 
what is known concerning this late material and notes that in 
1923 R. Reitzenstein recognized a translation of the demotic 
fable into Greek. See H. Junker, Der Auszug der Hathor-T efnut 
aus Nubien (Berlin 1911) and W. Spiegelberg, “Der agyptische 
Mythus von Sonnenauge in cinem demotischen Papyrus der 
rémischen Kaiserzeit,” K. Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Berlin, SB (1915) 876-894. A relief in the temple of Dakke 
(Junker, op.cit. p. 54 or Wiirfel, op.cit. fig. 32) has been ex- 
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the Tefnut legend served as the context for the 
recital of animal fables. Although this legend and 
the associated stories are only known from a very 
late period it is of course possible, in fact likely, 
that they do go back to earlier periods. There have 
been some attempts to correlate incidents known 
from the Tefnut legend with representations dating 
to the later New Kingdom, but these do not yet 
seem to be very convincing. On the whole we do 
not yet have texts corresponding to the incidents 
depicted on New Kingdom ostraca and related 
works, and it is by no means certain to what extent 
any correlation with written documents existed. In 
many cases the very reversal of roles seems sufficient 
to give a raison d’étre to the scenes without recourse 
to any written story. Unfortunately the texts of the 
Turin and London papyri are either destroyed or 
represented by only a few signs. 

It is not our task here to review the subject of 
animal fable and its roots, to be found in western 
Asia as well as in Egypt, but only to see what 
contribution such material makes to the problems 
of Egyptian narrative art and of manuscript illustra- 
tion. Only in one respect is there a direct link 
between the major art of Egypt and the folk art; the 
latter copied some motives of major art but altered 
them in a manner that sometimes suggests a satiri- 
cal or at least a comical intent. A small group statu- 
ette from Amarna consists of a monkey driving in a 
chariot while the monkey child whips on the mon- 
key horses; this can hardly be interpreted other than 
as a rather impudent reflection on tomb scenes 
showing the king and queen kissing in their chariot 
while an unregarded princess spurs the steeds (cf. 
pl. 12).%* An ostracon in the Cairo Museum shows 
a king and queen letting fly clouds of arrows at 
each other from their opposing chariots.** On the 
Turin papyrus a mouse king in a chariot drawn by 
bitches storms a cat fortress, a theme transposed 
directly from the great royal relief cycles. 

However, it appears that only isolated themes 
were taken over and not the organization of epi- 
sodes into coherent narrative cycles. The Turin 
papyrus is a great mixture of motives, erotic as well 
as fabulous ones. On it the siege scene is next to 
one showing a large bird walking up a ladder to- 
ward a hippopotamus standing in a fig tree; next 


plained as a reference to this legend; the representation is a very 
hieratic one of an ape in adoration in front of a lioness. 

6@ H. Frankfort, The City of Akhenaten 11 (EEF Memoir 40, 
London 1933), 99; cf. Norman de G. Davies, The Rock Tombs 
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follow scenes of geese and cats. As fer as we can 
see there is no logical order whatsoever, The discrete 
motives were simply placed together in long regis- 
ters. The text was written in horizonzal lines and 
even if it was pertinent to the pictures there could 
not have been a physical correlation between text 
passage and its vignette. 

To sum up, there is no evidence at all that there 
existed any historical papyri with logically arranged 
cycles of illustrations. Even if they did exist their 
pictures would have been dependent upon the com- 
positions of tomb and temple walls, just as were 
the funeral processions and other scenes of the 
earlier funerary papyri of the New Kingdom. Only 
on a large scale would there have been scope for 
that development of narrative art which we have 
summarized here. The few samples of non-funerary 
papyri with illustrations have practically nothing 
in common with the narratives of major art, but 
lead us into a completely different atmosphere. 
Unfortunately we do not yet have conclusive evi- 
dence to prove that the Egyptians of the Late 
Dynastic period possessed animal fable papyri 
decorated by pertinent illustrations. If this was the 
case and if also the illustrations were distributed 
in the text as individual vignettes, we would then 
have a good link with the illustrated literature of 
the classical world. But we know only that the New 
Kingdom papyri and ostraca with animals did have 
some successors. Two blocks from a temple built 
at Medamud by the Amun priestess Shepenwepet 
III in the Twenty-fifth Dynasty are decorated with 
animal fable motives (pl. 16). Both the lyre-playing 
crocodile and the animals engaged in kitchen duties 
are already known from the Turin papyrus. One 
of the blocks has portions of a text. Professor John 
A. Wilson, who kindly examined the rather unclear 
published photograph of the block at my request, 
informs me that the lines are too broken to yield 
complete sentences, but that they do seem to belong 
to a story and not to any standard type of temple 
inscription. Although we do not know the entire 
wall compositions of which these isolated blocks 
were part, they do seem to provide samples of 
illustrated folk literature, unexpectedly recorded in 
stone reliefs. They suggest very strongly that illus- 
trated papyri existed in the Late Dynastic period 


of el Amarna, Part 1V (ASE Memoir 16, London 1906) pl. xxn. 

®7 G. Daressy, Ostraca (Catalogue général des antiquites égyp- 
tiennes du Musée du Cairo: Nos. 25001-25385, Cairo 1901) 
pl. xxrv, 25125 (Thebes, Biban el Moluk Tomb 9-Ramses VI). 
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to keep alive such scenes of fable as the animal 
orchestra which appears on an Alexandrinian relief 
vase of the Hellenistic period.“* There even exists, 
as pointed out by E. Brunner-Traut, a ninth century 
A.D. Coptic painting showing a cat and three mice, 
which may be a far later descendant of the same 
tradition.” But, though the classical world may 
have inherited from Egyptian papyri a system of 

68 Rudolf Pagenstecher, Die griechisch-dgyptische Sammlung 


Ernst von Sieglin, Part 3: Die Gefiésse in Stein und Ton; 
Knochenschnitzereien (Expedition Ernst von Sieglin: Aus- 
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inserting illustrative vignettes amid the texts of 
manuscripts and from Egyptian popular art animal 
fables and their illustrations, the most original 
achievements of Egyptian narrative art did not 
survive the end of the period that had brought 
them forth. 
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grabungen in Alexandria, Vol. 2, Leipzig 1913) pl. xx1v, 2. 
69 4Z 80 (1955) pl. 1, 1. 


Narration in Babylonian Art 


ANN PERKINS 


Between the late fourth millennium and the end 
of the thirteenth century s.c. Babylonian artists 
were producing works of art which may be called 
narrative by our definition, but such works are few 
compared to the number with purely decorative or 
symbolic intent. The desire to commemorate sig- 
nificant events and the idea of pictorial depiction 
of a story existed by the end of the prehistoric 
period, but the major lines of development of the 
arts evolved with other considerations in mind.* 
The situation is similar to that of early Egypt, but 
the forms in which the artistic ideas of the two 
lands were expressed are very different. The Baby- 
lonian artists thought always on a small scale, and 
the vehicles of artistic expression were portable ob- 


1The author is more inclined than Goodenough (E. R. 
Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period IV 
[1954] esp. 25-43) to accept many designs as decoration alone. 
It should not be denied that an original symbolic value may 
have existed for all representational design, but unless it is 
demonstrable that a given motif was a “live symbol” (to use 
Goodenough’s terminology) at the time of its depiction, it seems 
justifiable to consider it pure decoration. Hence “symbolic” in 
this paper is to be construed as having the connotation of 
Goodenough’s “live symbols.” 

2 This and many other ideas embodied in the present paper 
were first suggested by the late Hecri Frankfort, with whom 
the author had the privilege of stud;.ng for some years. His 
encyclopaedic knowledge of the civilizations of the ancient Ori- 
ent and of the history of art in general, coupled with penetrat- 
ing insight and ability in formal analysis, made him one of the 
foremost Kunstforscher of our time. It is regrettable indeed 
that his premature death left us with only one general work on 
Near Eastern art, The Art and Architecture of the Ancient Orient 
(“Pelican History of Art” Harmondsworth 1954, hereafter 
referred to as “Frankfort, Art”), in which the vast amount of 
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jects: vases, plaques, stelae, cylinder seals.* Large- 
scale mural relief work, such as that known in 
Egypt from the Old Kingdom on, was impossible 
in alluvial Babylonia, which had no suitable stone. 
The plastered brick walls of the Babylonian build- 
ings, however, might easily have served for large- 
scale mural painting comparable in scope to the 
Egyptian reliefs. This was indeed tried in the late 
prehistoric age in the temple of Ugair.* To the 
modern eye these paintings are effective, yet they 
seem not to have pleased the Babylonian, for repre- 
sentational mural painting does not occur again, 
as far as we know, until the late eighteenth century 
B.C." 


Examination of the monuments does not reveal 


material covered precluded a comprehensive presentation of 
theoretical questions. 

8 There is a certain oddity in the use of so small an object as 
a cylinder seal as a vehicle for narrative. Also its mode of use, 
rolled across wet clay, permits an indefinite number of revolu- 
tions, which scarcely promotes clarity of design and seems par- 
ticularly unsuited for narrative art. Yet the Babylonians obvi- 
ously had no such scruples. See also the comments of Mrs. H. 
A. Groenewegen-Frankfort, Arrest and Movement (Chicago 
1951) 153f, a brilliant and stimulating book which is a most 
valuable contribution to the study of ancient art. Since its chief 
concern is space and time as expressed in pre-Classical art, the 
question of narrative is rather peripheral; nevertheless Mrs. 
Frankfort makes numerous very pertinent comments, as will be 
evident from the number of references to her book here. 

*S. Lloyd and F. Safar, “Tell Ugqair,” JNES 2 (1943) 139- 
143 and pls, x-xm. 

® Conceivably this may be due to accident of excavation, but 
in view of the large number of known buildings dating from 
the intervening centuries, it is most improbable that mural 
painting was practiced during that time and has simply failed 
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any clear lines of development in the manner of 
expressing narrative during the nearly two millen- 
nia under consideration. From the beginning of 
Babylonian narrative art two methods of depiction 
are employed. The most favored one was allusive 
rather than explicit, employing the culminating 
scene—one group of figures, one moment of time, 
at the climax of a series of events—to stand for the 
entire story. This was undoubtedly intended to 
arouse in the viewer’s mind recollection of the 
complete story, and in addition to stand as a symbol 
of the deeper lying ideas, beliefs, or psychical orien- 
tation of the community, as in our own society the 
crucifix is expected to recall the entire Passion story 
and also the fundamental Christian belief in the 
redemption of mankind by the sacrifice of Christ.® 
Another method is also employed in Babylonia, 
showing successive episodes of a story, often juxta- 
posed without clear delimitation. Seldom, if ever, is 
there an attempt to depict all the episodes; rather, 
a group of scenes, perhaps only two or three, 
epitomizes the entire action in small compass. Again 
we must assume that the monument had symbolic 
as well as purely representational value, and that 
the selection of scenes was made largely with the 
symbolic end in view. A modern analogy might 
be the Stations of the Cross, bringing before the 
eyes of the faithful the successive episodes of the 
Passion, although in this case the story is virtually 
complete and the episodes clearly delimited. It 
might be expected that the more explicit method 


to be found. It may be mentioned that Assyria, which did have 
stone suitable for relief, has yielded no works of narrative art 
prior to the first millennium B.c. 

® Of course it is essential that the beholder be familiar with 
the story, and here the Orientalist is on less sure ground than 
the Classicist, for the legends, myths, and epics of the Eastern 
lands are still none too well known. In fact, it is often impossible 
to be sure that a given Oriental monument is narrative in the 
restricted sense in which the term is used here: depiction of a 
specific person engaged in specific acts. Often the most one can 
do on intrinsic evidence and by analogy with other works is to 
suggest the probability of a certain monument being narrative, 
and it will be clear that several works mentioned in this paper 
belong in the category of “probables.” The Orientalist may also 
be saved from the indiscriminate “identification” of scenes from 
epic or myth such as has occurred in Greek archacology; ¢.g., 
the famous Geometric bow! often assumed to portray the ab- 
duction of Helen. See most recently R. Hampe, Die Gleichnisse 
Homers und die Bildkunst seiner Zeit (Tiibingen 1952) 30 and 
Abb. 18b. There is, of course, nothing improbable in the idea 
that the Jliad stories were in common circulation in the late 
eighth century, but the scene in question is of a somewhat 
dubious character and may equally well be a farewell or a 
greeting. 

TE. Heinrich, Kleinfunde aus den archaischen Tempel- 
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of narration would be used for historical records, 
the details of which were perhaps not generally 
known to the audience, while myths and epics, 
illustrating supposedly more familiar themes, might 
be epitomized in a single culminating scene. This 
sensible and logical practice, however, was not 
consistently followed. Nor is there a chronological 
distinction between the two methods; both appear 
near the end of the prehistoric age, and both con- 
tinue through the whole period covered by this 
paper. 

One of the earliest narrative monuments is a tall 
stone vase (figs. 1-2) found in a temple precinct 
in the Sumerian city of Uruk." Its exact date is 
unknown but it certainly belongs in the latter part 
of the prehistoric period, in round numbers shortly 
before 3000 B.c.* It shows offerings of food and drink - 
brought to the goddess Inanna by a procession 
headed by the city ruler (presumably—the vase is 
broken just at this point and only fragments of his 
figure are preserved). The “culmination method” 
of expressing the story is employed, the final scene 
of what must have been a lengthy ritual, culminat- 
ing in the confrontation of man and deity. The file 
of offering bearers in the second register is a con- 
tinuation of the scene at the top, and the double 
lower register with its rows of animals and plants 
gives the psychical ambiance suitable for a goddess 
of fertility. The strict separation of the registers 
therefore does not reflect separation in time or in 
idea.’ The story itself is uncertain; the vase may 


schichten in Uruk (Leipzig 1936) 15f and pls. 2, 38. 

8 Absolute dates are avoided as far as possible in this paper 
since the chronology of early Babylonia is still not settled, In 
explanation of the few dates used it may be said that the author 
is an adherent of the “low chronology,” first advocated and 
most consistently defended by W. F. Albright. This chronology 
puts the reign of Hammurnbi at 1728-1686 3.c.; dates of pre- 
ceding periods are counted back from this on the basis of king 
lists, synchronisrns between culers in various areas, and archaeo- 
logical evidence. Naturally as one regresses toward the begin- 
ning of the historic age tht written data are fewer and the 
archaeological consequently more important. Hence in Early 
Dynastic as well as in the prehistoric ages it is prudent to use 
round numbers and “ca.” for all dates, avoiding the appearance 
of a spurious precision. For a succinct account of the problem 
and of Albright’s position see his paper, “A Third Revision of 
the Early Chronology of Westen Asia,” BASOR 88 (Dec. 1942) 
28-33. While more information has been gained since that time, 
the position has not substantial/y changed. 

® The division of the surface into registers, the depiction of 
group action in files of single figures, the use of larger scale 
for the chief actors (here very light but certainly deliberate), 
and the matter-of-fact representation of the deity without any 
numinous suggestion other than the identifying horned head- 
dress, are all qualities characteristic of Babylonian representa- 
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depict ceremonies leading up to the ritual marriage 
which in historic times was so prominent a part of 
Babylonian religious practice,*° and if so, it is a 
recurrent event and hence not narrative in our sense 
of the word. It is equally possible, however, that 
the relief shows a specific ruler performing a presen- 
tation ritual on a specific occasion (e.g., in celebra- 
tion of military success); and the numerous and 
elaborate offerings behind the goddess, as well as 
the magnificence of the vase itself, incline the 
author to the latter view. There are of course no 
contemporary records, and later documents give 
no assistance in interpretation. 

A more specifically narrative design occurs on fig. 
3, which is a reconstruction made from several 
fragmentary impressions of a cylinder seal, also 
from Uruk and of about the same date as the vase." 
There has been a battle, now clearly over, and the 
large figure on the right—presumably again the 
city ruler—is victorious, his enemies lying dead on 
the field or brought to him as bound captives. 
Formally the seal differs from the vase in the use 
of a single register with figures scattered over the 
field, but again the culminating moment is chosen 
to exemplify a complex series of actions and to 
symbolize graphically the invincible power of the 
ruler. At this early time when cylinder seals are 
relatively rare, it is reasonable to assume that they 
are all official documents; hence this is not a gen- 
eralized design of a battle but the recording of a 
specific battle, the details of which cannot be known 
in the absence of text. It is then the earliest definite- 
ly historical monument from Babylonia. 

Slightly later but still before the historic age is 
a basalt stela from Uruk (fig. 4),** which, crude 
as the shape may seem, is the first independent art 
form known from Babylonia, an object which has 
no other function than to be the vehicle of this 
relief. Here decorative considerations are absent; 


tional art in succeeding ages. The continuance of these formal 
qualities through centuries provides a good parallel to the simi- 
lar continuance of methods of narration. 

10Tt has been so identified without qualification by some; 
¢.g., Mrs. Groenewegen-Frankfort, Arrest and Movement, 151; 
Frankfort, Art, 10. 

11 A, Néldeke, E. Heinrich, E. Schott, “Fiinfter vorlaufiger 
Bericht iber die von der Notgemeinschaft der deutschen Wis- 
senschaft in Uruk unternommenen Ausgrabungen,” AdA/.Berlin, 
phil.-hist. Klasse (1933) 46 and pl. 23a. Cf. H. Frankfort, 
Cylinder Seals (London 1939) 22f, and fig. 6. 

12 Néldeke, Heinrich, Schott, op.cit. (supra, mn. 11) 11-13 
and pls. 12, 13. It is an irregular block ca. 2.20 m. high. 
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the two groups are merely placed to fill the avail- 
able surface without conflicting, all attention being 
devoted to the vigorous presentation of a lion hunt. 
The identity of the two human figures makes it 
quite certain that this stela depicts the same man 
in two different acts: killing with bow and arrow 
at the bottom, and at close range with the javelin 
at the top.** This then is composition in two scenes, 
or the “episodic method” in a most abbreviated form. 
Again from his appearance the man should be the 
city ruler, and the subject is presumably an early 
presentation of the royal hunt shown so explicitly 
and beautifully in Assyrian reliefs some two thou- 
sand years later.’* 

The beginning of the Early Dynastic period has 
as yet yielded no works of narrative art; cylinder 
seals and sculptured vases with representational 
designs are known, but the treatment of themes 
(mainly religious in nature) is purely decorative. 
The absence of examples of narrative art at this 
time may be purely accidental since in the latter 
part of the Early Dynastic period, around the 
middle of the third millennium, several examples 
appear. 

Best known of these examples probably is the 
“Standard” of Ur, a hollow box-like wooden object 
decorated with panels of mosaic in stone and shell 
with incised details.** Here is a complex story, a 
battle and the subsequent triumphal feast, narrated 
in six registers. In time of course the whole War 
Panel (fig. 5) precedes the Peace Panel (fig. 6). 
The first scene is in the lowest register of the War 
Panel; it shows the battle itself, abridged into a 
single group of a chariot drawn by four onagers, 
with a charioteer and a soldier. Action proceeds 
from left to right, the beasts accelerating their pace 
as they go. The soldier, first weaponless, snatches 
and dispatches a spear from a group in the holder 
fastened to the dashboard, then wields a battle-ax, 


18 So interpreted also by Mrs. Frankfort, Arrest and Move- 
ment, 152, and Frankfort, Art, 14. 

14 Cf., e.g., a lion hunt of Assurnasirpal II, of which there is 
an excellent reproduction in Frankfort, Art, pl. 87. 

15 C. L. Woolley, The Royal Cemetery (“Ur Excavations,” 2; 
Oxford 1934) 266-274, pls. 91-92. The use of the object is 
unknown but its form, relatively small size (47 x 20 cm.), and 
position at the shoulder of a man in one of the graves suggest 
that it was indeed carried as an ensign of some sort. It may be 
mentioned that the end panels also bear mosaics, but these 
have no connection with the narrative panels: conventional 
groups of animal and plant, man-animal, animal row (ibid. 
pl. 93). 
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then another spear.’* In the middle register, where 
prisoners are herded along, the course of action is 
less clear; but probably it is the same man (near 
the middle of the register) who is first seen pros- 
trate, then is prodded by a guard, and finally gets 
up and walks along between two guards. The upper 
register is clearly a single scene, the climax of the 
action: the victorious leader, on a slightly but 
definitely larger scale than his followers, stands 
with his bodyguard and empty chariot while soldiers 
bring bound prisoners to him, probably to be dis- 
patched. (The similarity of this scene to the seal- 
impression some five hundred years earlier is obvi- 
ous.) The story continues on the reverse of the 
Standard (fig. 6). At the bottom the victorious 
soldiers of Ur carry off booty, including teams 
from enemy chariots. Here also progressive action 
is probably to be seen in the group of the team 
and four men which is repeated identically, hence 
moving across the panel from left to right. Above, 
animals are brought for sacrifice or in preparation 
for the triumphal banquet; although the group of 
man and bull is repeated, the intervening figures 
are not, so this register would be a single episode. 
And the end of the whole story appears in the 
upper register where the victor sits drinking with 
his followers, entertained by music—again a single 
scene. There seems little question but that the 
Standard shows some specific victory of a ruler of 
Ur. It uses the “episodic method” of narration, but 
it may be noticed that each side is, as it were, 
summed up in a culminating scene at the top—a 
good indication that the two methods which we 
have identified were not strictly separated in the 
minds of the Babylonians. 

A common type of monument from the second 
half of the Early Dynastic period is a relief-deco- 
rated stone plaque with a central hole, probably 
originally hung on the wall of a temple. The 
majority of these have a non-narrative design,” the 
most common a symposium; but our fig. 7 is an 

16 It has been assumed (e.g., Frankfort, Art, 34) that several 
different chariots are depicted, but this leaves unexplained the 
progressive gait of the beasts. Since each chariot had a container 
holding several weapons, the appearance of the soldier with 
different weapons in successive representations is easily explained 
as indicative of different stages of action. 

17 Cf. H. Frankfort, Sculpture of the Third Millennium 3.c. 
from Tell Asmar and Khafajah (“Oriental Institute Publica- 
tions,” 44; Chicago 1939) pls. 105-114; idem, More Sculpture 
from the Diyala Region (“Oriental Institute Publications,” 60; 


Chicago 1943), pls. 62-67; A. Parrot, Tello, Vingt Campagnes 
de Fouilles (1877-1933) (Paris 1948) 80, fig. 22, and pls. v, 
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exception, since its accompanying inscription per- 
mits positive identification of the persons depicted 
and the event which the monument commemo- 
rates.** This is Ur-Nanshe, ruler of the city-state of 
Lagash around the middle of the third millennium, 
and the plaque records his building of a temple 
for the city god, Ningirsu. Formally the familiar 
registration system is employed, but here un- 
precedentedly the registers are broken to permit 
a very considerable enlargement of the figure of 
Ur-Nanshe. The first scene is in the upper register, 
with the ruler carrying on his head the first basket 
of bricks for the temple (the Sumerian equivalent 
of laying the corner-stone), accompanied by five of 
his children, all named, and by his cup-bearer. In 
the lower register Ur-Nanshe with cup-bearer and 
four more of his children drinks in celebration of 
the completion of the temple. This is then the 
“episodic method,” like the Standard but much 
compressed, the first and last scenes in the story 
being assumed to convey the whole idea. 

The most elaborate Early Dynastic monument 
known is the Stela of the Vultures, erected by 
Eannatum, grandson of Ur-Nanshe.”* Here a care- 
fully worked-out pictorial narrative is accomp.inied 
by a lengthy inscription describing the matter in 
detail, and in spite of the fragmentary conditioa of 
the stela, it is possible to work out the story quite 
completely. The monument records a dispute be- 
tween Lagash and the neighboring city of Umtaa 
concerning their common boundary, and its evea- 
tual termination in a decisive military victory for 
Lagash, after which this stela was set up at the 
reestablished boundary line. The usual register 
scheme appears on the obverse (fig. 8), action pro- 
ceeding from top to bottom. First Eannatum on 
foot leads into battle a phalanx of infantry, their 
prowess indicated by their position marching over 
the prostrate bodies of their enemies. At the right 
over a great heap of slain enemies hover the 
vultures which give the stela its name, making off 
vi. 

18 First published by E. de Sarzec and L. Heuzey, Décow- 
vertes en Chaldée (Paris 1884-1912) pl. 2 bis, fig. 1, the plaque 
has been reproduced in almost every book dealing with -Meso- 


potamian culture; but its simplicity of design and the fact that 
its meaning is made clear by the inscription has precluded 


much discussion. The inscription is published, ¢.g., in Parrot, 
Tello, 91. 

19 Reliefs and inscription with commentary published by L. 
Heuzey and F. Thureau-Dangin, Restitution Matérielle de le 


Stéle des Vautours (Paris 1909). 
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with portions of the corpses.*® The second register 
shows Eannatum in his chariot at the head of 
another phalanx. Below, the battle is over, and the 
ruler stands before sacrificial animals, apparently 
pouring a libation over an altar. In front of him 
the bodies of the enemy are piled, and men carry- 
ing baskets of earth on their heads climb up the 
pile to make a burial mound over the corpses. 
“Twenty funerary mounds he heaped up,” says the 
text, having previously announced 3600 victims.” 
In the next register, lowest in the preserved portion 
of the stela, a tremendous spear is about to pierce 
the skull of a prisoner, one of a group no doubt 
awaiting a like fate. 

After this explicit portrayal of the battle the re- 
verse (fig. 9) presents the same story in more 
symbolic form. There are only two registers in the 
space occupied by four on the obverse, and the 
larger one at the top is dominated by the gigantic 
figure of Eannatum, who holds his enemies firmly 
in a great net crowned with the emblem of Nin- 
girsu. The text is unequivocal: “I, Eannatum, the 
great net of Enlil [and in other passages various 
other gods] over the men of Umma cast,” and 
having caught them neatly, he can dispatch them 
with ease.** The small figure behind is probably 


the ruler’s personal goddess, and below is a frag- 
ment of a chariot scene. The summarizing of the 
victory in a group dominated by the king fore- 


20 Frankfort, Art, 33 mentions also lions as scavengers, but 
this is certainly erroneous. 

21 Frankfort’s explanation (ibid. 34) of this scene as showing 
the men of Lagash burying their own dead is implausible. The 
text makes a point of the great number of enemy dead, and the 
last thing the victorious king would monumentalize is the 
number of his own men lost. 

22 This scene is commonly interpreted as depicting the god 
Ningirsu himself holding the net; cf. Frankfort, Art, 34; 
Encyclopédie Photographique de l’Art, 1 (Paris 1935) 190 (with 
excellent photographs of details on succeeding plates); Groene- 
wegen-Frankfort, Arrest and Movement, 154 and 164, n. 2. 
A. Spycket, “L'illustration d’un texte hépatoscopique con- 
cernant Sargon d’Agade (?),” RAssyr. 40 (1945-6) 154, sug- 
gests that the figure is Eannatum, an identification dismissed 
by Mrs. Frankfort in the note just cited: “This means to ignore 
all textual and pictorial evidence.” In view of the king’s re- 
peated statement in the inscriptions, one cannot help wondering 
who is ignoring the textual evidence! Mrs. Frankfort does not 
present any pictorial evidence against the identification of the 
figure as Eannatum, contenting herself with the mere state- 
ment that it is Ningirsu. Parrot (Tello, 96), recognizes the 
possibility that the king is depicted but concludes that there is 
“une préférence pour Ningirsu.” To the present writer, how- 
ever, it seems temerarious to disregard a contemporary textual 
identification of the net-holder in favor of extrapolating the 
modern Western notion that explicit and sy i 


representa- 
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shadows the more dramatic and impressive Stela 
of Naram-Sin. 

Cylinder seals of the late Early Dynastic period 
not infrequently show designs which may be nar- 
rative: symposia, offering scenes, building scenes, 
struggles between men and beasts;”* but, like most 
of the plaques, they are not sufficiently specific 
for our purpose. It is common practice to refer to 
the heroic fighter of the seals as Gilgamesh and to 
assume that the man and beast battles illustrate 
episodes of the Gilgamesh Epic.** This is by no 
means impossible but cannot be proven; in no case 
is a battle sufficiently explicit to associate it with 
any known portion of the Epic. 

The succeeding Akkadian period, when political 
power over all Babylonia was for the first time 
concentrated in the hands of a single ruler, saw 
no marked break in the general culture or in the 
practices of narrative depiction. But new elements 
appear, of which one of the most striking is the 
large number of cylinder seals illustrating the 
myths and epics, of which our fig. 10 is an ex- 
ample.*? The main scene, judging from the scale 
of the figures, shows one god killing another while 
a third expresses jubilation. The subsidiary scene 
shows the construction of a building by numerous 
gods, identified as such by their horned crowns. 
Various stages of the work are scattered about the 
field without any discernible order. One god hacks 
tions are mutually exclusive. 

28 Examples may be conveniently found in Frankfort, Cylin- 
der Seals: symposia pl. xv a,c,f; offering pl. xv k; building scene 
pl. xv j,k; combat pl. xm a-c. 

24W. H. Ward, The Seal Cylinders of Western Asia (Wash- 
ington 1910) §9-79; O. Weber, Altorientalische Siegelbilder 
(“Der Alte Orient,” 17-18; Leipzig 1920) 16-81; L. Dela- 
porte, Musée du Louvre, Catalogue des Cylindres, 1 (Paris 
1920) 3-8; Parrot, Tello, 137£. Cf. the remarks of Frankfort, 
Cylinder Seals, 62-67. The Epic itself is translated into English 
by E. A. Speiser in Ancient Near Eastern Texts relating to the 
Old Testament (ed. J. B. Pritchard, Princeton 1950) 72-99. 

25 Cf. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, pls. xvi-xxtv. For example, 
the legend of Ishtar and Tammuz, Babylonian counterparts of 
Venus and Adonis, appears on pl. xx1 a, where the death of 
vegetation is shown directly by the breaking and uprooting of 
plants; and simultaneously within his mountain grave Tammuz 
in human form is shown at the moment of his resurrection by 
Ishtar. Pl. xxm shows several scenes involving the capture, 
judgment, and execution of a bird or bird-man, which illus- 
trates the Myth of Zu (Ancient Near Eastern Texts relating to 
the Old Testament, 111-113); while pl. xxiv h shows Etana 
being carried to heaven by the eagle (ibid. 114-118). The seal 
of our fig. 10 was first published by Dietrich Opitz, “Studien 


zur altorientalischen Kunst,” AOF 6 (1930-31) 61f and pl. 
2. 
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up the earth and puts it into a basket, another with 
a trowel mixes it with water to form the bricks, 
a third climbs to the roof of the building carrying 
a basket of bricks on his head. A god at the top 
waits to receive him while another, kneeling, is 
apparently about to catch a brick tossed up by a 
god standing on the ground.** Now for the first 
time Babylonian literature comes to our aid in 
interpretation, for this illustrates a scene described 
in the Epic of Creation: the killing of the evil deity 
Kingu by Marduk and the joy of the other gods, 
who then said to their champion: 


“Now, O lord, thou who hast caused our 
deliverance, 
What shall be our homage to thee? 


abode!”** 


Akkadian artists no longer used the relief-decor- 
ated plaques of the Early Dynastic period, but the 
commemorative stela was in high favor. Numerous 
stelae of this age are known from fragments too 
small to elucidate the full story; but the stelae 
celebrate military victories if we may judge from 
the belligerent attitudes of the characters depicted. 


They are composed in fairly low registers like the 
obverse of the Vulture Stela.”* 

The finest example of Akkadian narrative art is 
the victory stela of King Naram-Sin (fig. 11).” 
Here for the first time (except for the seals) the 
design is conceived as a whole and the surface 
treated as a single compositional unit. The idea 
of registration is not entirely given up—the three 
files of climbing soldiers are exactly parallel—but 
there are no strict separating register lines, and the 
diagonal direction of these files draws the eye up- 
ward to focus it on the splendid figure of the king 


26 The line dividing the seal roughly in half is, of course, a 
later mutilation cutting across the whole design. 

27 Tablet VI, lines 49-53. Translated by Speiser in Ancient 
Near Eastern Texts relating to the Old Testament, 68. 

28 Parrot, Tello, 133f and pl. x b; Encyclopédie Photo- 
graphique de l’Art, 1, 212; F. Basmachi, “An Akkadian Stela,” 
Sumer 10 (1954) 116-119 and pl. 1. The first piece has been 
mentioned by Frankfort, Art, 43 and by Mrs. Frankfort, Arrest 
and Movement, 163f, who both conclude in this instance that 
the figure catching the enemy in a net is the king. This to our 
mind lends further weight to the identification of the similar 
figure on the Stela of the Vultures as the king, a corroboration 
also mentioned by Mme. Spycket (see supra, n. 22). 

2® The stela, ca. 2 m. high, is of sandstone. It was found at 
Susa in Elam, having been taken as booty after an Elamite 
conquest of Babylonia. Its beauty has caused it to be reproduced 
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at the top. This is once more the “culmination 
method” of narration, used with extraordinary ex- 
pressive and dramatic power. The action itself is 
less specific than symbolic. The victory and the 
invincible power of the deified king are made evi- 
dent; the events of the campaign resulting in 
victory are not. It is surely appropriate that the most 
impressive work of art known from Babylonia 
emphasizes the Babylonian preference for the “cul- 
mination method” of narration, for the symbolic 
statement rather than the explicit. 

The fall of the Akkadian dynasty at the hands 
of invaders from the eastern mountains threw 
Babylonia into a state of confusion and almost 
anarchy. General overlordship was exercised by the 
conquerors, but at least some cities were left quite 
independent, and the most brilliant age of the city 
of Lagash occurred at this time under the local 
prince Gudea. His magnificent sculpture in the 
round is well known, and apparently his artists 
were no less energetic in the production of stelae 
with narrative reliefs. His own texts tell of numer- 
ous stelae erected in the temple precinct of Ningirsu, 
and the excavators of Lagash have found evidence 
of these.*® Unfortunately, all were smashed into 
small fragments and are in such condition that 
they are of little use in reconstructing narrative. 
Suffice it to say that Gudea ignored the example 
of the Naram-Sin stela and used the familiar hori- 
zontal register system, and that his stelae depicted 
processions, ceremonies accompanied by music, 
presentations to gods, and apparently military ex- 
ploits. 

Also fragmentary but more reconstructible is the 
great stela of Ur-Nammu, first king of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur, who re-unified Babylonia around 
the middle of the twenty-first century 8.c., shortly 
after the reign of Gudea of Lagash.” Ignoring his 
and discussed in numerous books dealing with Mesopotamian 
art; see especially the brief but fine formal analysis of Mrs. 
Frankfort, Arrest and Movement, 164. It may not be out of 
place to remark that no photograph does justice to this extraor- 
dinary work, and that one’s first view of the stela itself in the 
Louvre has an almost stunning impact. 


8° Parrot, Tello, 


172-186, with numerous illustrations, in- 
cluding (p. 181, fig 


37) a reconstruction of a large stela in 
several registers which resembles the Ur-Nammu stela but ap- 
parently celebrates a military victory. 

®1 The fragments of the stela were found in the temenos of 
Ur close to the great ziggurat. The material is limestone and 
the stela was some 10 feet high and 5 feet across, with reliefs 
on both sides. See C. L. Woolley, “Excavations at Ur, 1924- 
1925," Antiquaries Journal 5 (1925) 397-400. The stela has 
been restored in the University Museum, Philadelphia. Our fig. 


| 
Let us build a shrine, a recess for his 
EEE 
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military achievements,** this monument records 
only Ur-Nammu’s exploits as a builder and takes 
care to emphasize his attentions to the gods in a 
way unknown to earlier times. On the obverse (fig. 
12) action moves from top to bottom, the king 
first receiving the divine command to build, then 
propitiating the gods by libations while he receives 
from one the measuring-line and rod which are 
the builder’s equipment. In the third register he 
is about to initiate the construction ceremonially 
with a sizable kit of tools on his shoulder. Below, 
the actual building process seems to have been 
shown: fragments of a brick wall with a ladder 
against it and a workman carrying a basket of 
building materials on his head. There is no pro- 
gression in time within the registers; each is com- 
posed from a purely decorative standpoint with two 
perfectly balanced groups. The second register still 
preserves the identical scenes, but similar composi- 
tion is to be assumed for the top (where the pre- 
served scene takes just half of the space, and a 
second pedestal at the left suggests another seated 
deity), and probably was used for the third register, 
where there are fragments of a second group on the 
left side facing the king and his party. 

The opposite side (fig. 13) shows ceremonies and 
rituals, presumably those performed for the dedica- 
tion of the completed building. The round topped 
upper register duplicates its counterpart on the 
obverse, even to the celestial being who pours the 
life-giving water. Below, an animal is slaughtered 
and blood poured from the decapitated body in 
front of a statue. The middle register has a peculiar 
scene in which a bound man is conducted away 
from an enthroned figure on the left, and at the 
other side a bearded man stoops or kneels while a 
priest raises a hand before his face and a second 
priest performs some ritual before another en- 


13, however, is a composite photograph made by the author, 
which differs from the present Philadelphia restoration by plac- 
ing in the third register of the reverse the fragment with the 
kneeling king and restoring in the fourth register the second 
drum fragment which seems to belong there. This restoration is 
justifiable both by the continuity of subject matter and by the 
manifest fondness for balanced scenes noticeable in other regis- 
ters. I am greatly indebted for permission to publish this photo- 
graph and information concerning the restored stela to Dr. Rob- 
ert H. Dyson, Jr., Assistant Curator of the Babylonian Section 
of the University Museum. 

82 The reverse has been thought to deal with military ex- 
ploits, the third register said to contain a row of prisoners (see 
ibid. 393). However, only one figure in the preserved portion 
can possibly be a prisoner: the man on the right edge of the 
left-hand fragment, who seems to have arms behind his back, 
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throned figure. The fourth register has preserved 
only two groups, each with two men beating a huge 
drum, while the lowest register shows libation and 
adoration before a standing god or statue. Numer- 
ous texts of temple rituals include most of the 
incidents depicted here: slaughter of animals and 
pouring of their blood at designated spots, beating 
great drums, offerings of incense, and libations to 
the statues of gods.** The scene of the middle 
register is less easy to explain, yet again the written 
sources provide a clue. In the ritual of the New 
Year’s feast in Babylon there is a description of 
the king brought before the city god Bel. “He (the 
priest) shall accompany him (the king) into the 
presence of the god Bel . . . he shall drag him by 
the ears and make him bow down to the ground 

. .”** and twice the priest even strikes the king 
on the cheek. It seems quite plausible then to see 
in Ur-Nammu’s stela a depiction of some such 
ceremony illustrating the submission of human to 
divine power, with at least the appearance of com- 
pulsion. Thus this face of the stela would show 
various stages of a ritual to insure divine acceptance 
of the building project which is shown in its 
various stages on the obverse. Action probably be- 
gins at the top, as on the other side; lacking a text 
for this particular ritual, we cannot be certain. 
The fragmentary state precludes much comment 
on the course of action within registers: the fourth 
register shows balanced scenes; the fifth may have 
done so; the third has unilateral action from left 
to right. It is most unfortunate that this, the largest 
narrative monument known from Babylonia, is in 
such damaged condition. 

By this time the illustration of epics and myths 
on cylinder seals, so beloved in the Akkadian per- 
iod, has ceased completely. Cylinders of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur show little beyond one theme, 


hence probably bound. Mrs. Frankfort, Arrest and Movement, 
167, states only that the reverse shows “festive celebrations.” 
Frankfort, Art, 51 speaks of “ceremonies related to the dedica- 
tion of the temple,” an interpretation with which we concur, 
with the caveat that the building is not necessarily a temple. 
Too little of the construction remains to allow it to be identified, 
and the only preserved fragment of inscription on the stela 
refers to the prowess of Ur-Nammu as a digger of canals. Wool- 
ley (The Development of Sumerian Art, London 1935, 112) 
believes the building is the ziggurat itself, which is an excellent 
suggestion since we know that Ur-Nammu did construct the 
bulk of that great structure. 

88 Such a ritual text, translated by A. Sachs, appears in An- 
cient Near Eastern Texts relating to the Old Testament, 339-342. 

84 ibid. 334. 
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obeisance to a deity, which is scarcely specific 
enough to be called narrative in our sense of the 
word.** 

Thus for about a millennium (the span from 
late prehistoric times to the reign of Ur-Nammu 
is approximately 3000-2000) a tradition of narrative 
art existed in Babylonia. At this point it seems to 
die out, or at least to diminish markedly. Only two 
subsequent monuments within our period can be 
considered narrative, and both are mere stereotypes 
of composition. 

The palace of the kings of Mari has yielded frag- 
ments of numerous wall-paintings, the first known 
since prehistoric times.** The best preserved panel 
(fig. 14) has one narrative element: the upper 
register of the central scene, where the king is in- 
vested with the insignia of royal power by the 
goddess Ishtar in the presence of other deities. This 
is obviously a specific event, at least so conceived 
in the minds of the Babylonians, a story told in 
the familiar “culmination method,” but it appears 
here in a context which is completely non-narra- 
tive.” And finally the Code of Hammurabi (fig. 
15) shows in its well-known group of king before 
god a version as abbreviated as possible of the type 
of investiture scene seen in the Mari painting. Both 
of these monuments can still be called true narra- 


tive by our definition since they depict specific 
persons engaged in a specific event, not a recurrent 


ritual.** But action is non-existent and the figures 


have lost all vigor, all physical reality. Narrative 
art as a record of action has changed to narrative 
epitomized in a stereotype whose chief value is 
symbolic, the group of monarch invested by deity 
symbolizing the whole realm of good relations be- 
tween the two on which the welfare of the state 
was considered to depend. 

One further point may be made. The existence 
of large scale mural paintings with representational 


85 For good examples of this type, see E. Porada, The Col- 
lection of the Pierpont Morgan Library (“Corpus of Ancient 
Near Eastern Seals in North American Collections,” 1; Wash- 
ington 1948), pls. 43-44. 

86 A. Parrot, “Les Peintures du Palais de Mari” Syria 18 
(1937) 325-354. The panel here cited is reproduced in color 
copy on pl. 39. 

87 The interpretation of the whole panel is not completely 
clear. See Marie-Therése Barrelet, “Une Peinture de la Cour 106 
du Palais de Mari,” Studia Mariana (Leiden 1950) 9-35. Mme. 
Barrelet suggests that the whole panel represents a temple, with 
the scene we are concerned with as the cella in which the cere- 
mony of investing the king with the symbols of his power is 
actually taking place. If this view is accepted, and Mme. Barrelet 
makes an excellent case, then the scene is descriptive and even 
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designs at Mari and somewhat later in the Kassite 
palace at Aqarquf** indicates a new conception of 
the scope of art. The idea of using the whole wall 
surface of a room, with the consequent possibility 
of extensive development of representation and of 
large, even life sized, figures, is in marked contrast 
with the attitude and practice which confined 
representation to low registers or small portable 
objects and forced on the artist almost a miniature 
technique. In spite of the time gap between Mari 
and Aqarquf, on the one hand, and the earliest 
Assyrian mural reliefs, on the other, it seems likely 
that the governing idea of the former was not 
without influence on the subsequent Assyrian de- 
velopment. It is significant, however, that this new 
idea appears only at a time when interest in narra- 
tive seems to be moribund; the increased scale and 
the possibilities inherent: in the (relatively) un- 
limited field seem to have been devised for decora- 
tive, rather than for narrative, reasons. 

Throughout this discussion reference has been 
made to the two methods of narration called “culmi- 
nation” and “episodic” which exist during the 
entire period. It is obvious that they are by no 
means mutually exclusive—in fact, when episodes 
are depicted there is a strong tendency to reduce 
them to a minimum (as in the Ur-Nanshe plaque, 
fig. 7) rather than to elucidate the entire progression 
of the action. This then seems to approach the 
“culmination method,” but we cannot assume that 
the “episodic method” is only an extension of the 
other for they are based on two different principles. 
The first is that the important aspect of a story 
is its completion—how it worked out, what was 
the outcome—exemplified in the “culmination 
method.” The second is that the importance of the 
story lies in the developing action, expressed in the 
“episodic method.” The latter encourages concrete 
realism, the former lends itself especially to sym- 
the investiture proper can be considered narrative only in a broad 
sense. 

88 While scenes of man before deity on seals are not con- 
sidered narrative, a special case can be made out for allowing 
the Code and the Mari investiture to be included in this cate- 
gory. The text of the Code makes it clear that the scene shows 
a specific investiture of power on a specific person, and the 
position of the Mari painting in an official part of the palace 
indicates the likelihood of a similar identification here, the 
king probably being Zimri-lim, main builder of the palace. 
Seals, made in quantity at this time, could represent only the 
general idea of adoration on recurrent occasions. 

89° T. Bagir, Iraq 8 (1946) 79-82, esp. p. 81 and pls. 
The state of preservation showing only single figures or parts of 
files prevents consideration of these paintings as narrative art. 
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bolism. With the paradoxical love of opposites 
which characterizes all phases of Mesopotamian 
art, both principles seem always to be present in the 
minds of the Babylonian artists, with the preference 
usually for the “culmination method.”*® “Con- 
tinuous style” in the Wickhoff sense, with repetition 
of one figure through a series of scenes, occurs in 
a simple form in the late Early Dynastic age (in 
prehistoric times if it is permissible to include the 
stela of fig. 3 with its two figures of the lion- 
hunter), and is well worked out in the Ur-Nammu 
stela (fig. 12). 

The subjects narrated in Babylonia are generally 
religious; if secular, they are associated with divine 

#°Sce Frankfort, Art, 41 on the polarity of Mesopotamian 


art, “a love of design for its own sake,” and “a delight in 
physical reality.” Perhaps we might better contrast the love 
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help and human dependence on it. Divine and 
human are seen quite on the same plane, the meet- 
ing of man and god being depicted in a manner as 
matter-of-fact and convincingly real as if the artists 
had seen it take place. As in the Babylonian litera- 
ture, so also in its art the gods are conceived in 
thoroughly human form. 

With this the history of narrative art in Baby- 
lonia ceases. From this point on the initiative in 
the field of art as in most others in the Land of 
the Two Rivers is taken over by Assyria. 
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of design and the love of story telling since physical reality 
can be convincingly expressed in both decorative and narrative 
monuments. 


Narration in Anatolian, Syrian, and Assyrian Art 
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We are treating the narrative art of Assyria, 
Syria and Anatolia together for the following 
reasons: (1) The setting in time: the monuments 
known from these regions are, generally speaking, 
younger than the Sumerian and Babylonian works 
discussed in the preceding paper. (2) The fact that 
all three areas are peripheral to the center of ancient 
Oriental civilization: they received cultural and 
artistic impulses from Babylonia, but transformed 
them in their own spirit. (3) There were frequent 
contacts between the three peripheral regions, as 
we shall try to demonstrate. (4) The fact that in 
Assyria, Syria, and Anatolia stone for monumental 
reliefs was available, in contrast to the situation 
outlined in the preceding paper for southern Iraq. 

In order to understand the appearance of narra- 
tive art in its own setting, we shall follow a roughly 

1 According to the proper names of local people in the Old 
Assyrian (“Cappadocian”) texts. For a linguistic analysis of 
these names cf. E. Laroche, Recueil d’onomastique hittite (Paris 
1952) 1o1ff, 151f; A. Goetze, Language 30 (1954) 349ff; 


the same, Journal of Cuneiform Studies 8 (1954) 74ff; B. 
Landsberger, ibid. 120ff. 

2 For the different stylistic groups of cylinder impressions on 
“Cappadocian” tablets see E. Porada, “Seal Impressions of 
Nuzi,” AASOR 24 for 1944-45 (1947) 97ff; the same, Corpus 
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chronological sequence. Despite the fact that monu- 
mental sculpture appears relatively late and that 
the first works of art are not narrative, we shall 
start from the beginning. 

Anatolia received a strong stimulus from Meso- 
potamia in the nineteenth century s.c. through the 
presence of Assyrian merchants; for the same 
period speakers of Hittite or a related Indo-Euro- 
pean language are first attested in that country.” 
The merchants brought their own seals with them, 
seals both of Babylonian and of Assyrian manu- 
facture (pl. 21 a).* Most of these belong to the 
stereotype style of the late Third Dynasty of Ur 
and early Old Babylonian periods briefly described 
by Miss Perkins (p. 60f). The standard scene de- 
picts the introduction of a worshipper into the 
presence of a seated god by some minor deity. The 
of Ancient Near Eastern Seals in North American Collections 
I (The Bollingen Series XIV, 1948) 107ff and pls. cxxviff; 
Nimet Ozgiic, Kiiltepe Kaziss Raporu 1949-Ausgrabungen in 
Kiiltepe . . . 1949 (Tirk Tarih Kurumu Yayinlarindan V. Seri, 
No. 12, Ankara 1953), 220ff (in German). Our pl. 21 a (Old 
Babylonian) is reproduced from H. de Genouillac, Céramique 


Cappadocienne, 1 (Musée du Louvre 1926) pl. A 6; for Old 
Assyrian cylinders see Porada, Corpus, loc.cit. 
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fact that local sealcutters soon began to produce 
similar cylinder seals for the local people (pl. 21 b)* 
justifies our speaking of a stimulus. The scene of 
worship is still the main theme, but it is modified 
by Anatolian features such as the altar, the libation 
with an Anatolian pitcher, etc. More freedom is 
achieved in the ancillary scene: a rather shapeless 
agglomeration of animals is frequently found here. 
Some of the impressions on “Cappadocian” tab- 
lets seem to come from seals made in Syria.‘ 
In these, it is the headdress and garment of the 
figures and the rendering of two adoration scenes 
which is typically Syrian. 

None of these representations is narrative; the 
scenes depicted are typical, not specific. Whether 
we are allowed to see some meaning in the seeming 
contrast between chaotic wild-life and the orderly 
relation between man and god, we cannot tell. The 
very notion of reading such meaning into these seals 
might seem ill-chosen were it not for some later 
works which will be discussed presently. 

Some time later the so-called Old Hittite King- 
dom was founded; it covers the time from the 
seventeenth century down to about 1400 s.c. From 
this general period we have mainly stamp seals, 
which because of their small size do not lend them- 
selves to representational art. But along with them 
we find painted relief vases* as well as an Old King- 
dom limestone relief recently excavated at Bogh- 
azkéy (pl. 21 c).° The latter showed traces of red 
paint when found, a fact that connects it with the 
vases, whose predominant colors are red and white. 
The vase from Bitik has a procession of offering 
bearers in its central and (in traces) lower panels, 
while the upper panel shows a religious scene on 
a smaller scale inside a building. As a whole, this 
type is reminiscent of the Uruk vase (p. 55), which 
is about one and a half millennia older. Although 
much larger than the adoration scenes on the older 
seals, this scene still renders a religious ceremony 
which is typical or, at best, individual only in the 

3 Pl. 21 b is from de Genouillac, op.cit. pl. C 3; for other 
Anatolian seals see the literature quoted in n. 2. 

* Porada’s Syro-Cappadocian group; see n. 2. 

5 Most recent discussion by K. Bittel, Festschrift far Carl 
Weickert (Berlin 1955) 23ff. The largest fragment is from 
Bitik, NW of Ankara, now in the Ankara Museum. A photo- 
graph was published by the late Remzi O. Ark in Belleten 8 
(1944) pl. cm, and reproduced by Halet Cambel in Orientalia 
N.S. 15 (1946) 353, fig. 4. 

®K. Bittel, MDOG 86 (1953) 25ff, fig. 9, a and b. Our 
reproduction is from the drawing by R. Naumann, loc.cit. fig. 


9 a. 
T Translation by A. Goetze in Ancient Near Eastern Texts, 
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sense of being one distinct festival. The relief (pl. 
21 c), however, represents a god who is coming 
down head first from the sky and is being attacked 
by another. Although the bad state of preservation 
does not show the details clearly, there is no doubt 
about the interpretation, since an identical scene 
has been reported (not yet published) among the 
Karatepe reliefs of around 700 s.c. The scene is 
clearly mythological, and if we are bold we may 
connect it with the Hittite myth of the Moon God 
who fell from Heaven.” In this relief a myth, which 
must have been known to the beholder, is depicted 
in the method called “monoscenic” by Weitz- 
mann, “culmination scene” by Perkins. 

A “stamp-cylinder” of unknown origin in the 
Louvre (pl. 21 d),® which may be dated about 
1400 B.c., around the beginning of the Hittite Em- 
pire or shortly before it, depicts another mythologi- 
cal scene in its upper register, and a chariot hunt 
in the lower. The upper scene is difficult to under- 
stand: the two rows of deities and mixed beings 
who approach the Naked Goddess holding the 
Flowing Vases may be a representation of one 
moment, but this is not certain.’ The lower register 
shows, in addition to the hunt, the Storm God 
standing on his bull. If the four animals arranged 
horizontally represent the catch deposited in front 
of the god, one might here speak of “stages”: hunt 
and its result. 

Comparable is a stamp impression from Bog- 
hazkéy with a circle of figures (pl. 21 ¢).*® In one 
preserved part we find an offering scene, close in 
theme to that of the Colony cylinders, and in the 
other a kneeling archer shooting wild animals. 
The two seals are loosely connected by the combin- 
ing of religious and hunting scenes; this combina- 
tion is reminiscent both of the wild-life as ancillary 
scene beside a scene of worship on Colony cylinders 
and of the much later Phoenician bowls, which will 
be discussed further on. 

In the Empire, large scale sculpture in rock and 
ed. J. B. Pritchard (Princeton, 1950) 120. 

8A. Parrot, Syria 28 (1951) 18o0ff, pl. xm. R. D. Barnett 
has recently argued on the basis of finds made at Karmir-Blur 
(Irag 14 [1952] 145 and fig. 7) that this type of seal, a com- 
bination of cylinder and knob-handled stamp, was at home in 
Urartu: Bibliotheca Orientalis 13 (1956) +49 


® Equally enigmatic are the scenes on the so-called Tyszkie- 
wicz and Aydin stamp-cylinders. Good reproductions are on 
pl. xrv of Parrot’s article (see n. 8) where various attempts at 
an interpretation are also cited; add P. S. Ronzevalle, MUS] 15 
(Beyrouth 1931) 261ff; cf. Barnett, loccit. (n. 8). 

10H. G. Giiterbock, “Siegel aus Bogazkdy Il,” (AOF Beiheft 
7, 1942) No. 220, 
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stone predominates. Its subject matter, consisting 
of gods and offering scenes, cannot be called nar- 
rative. It is worth noting that although the Hittite 
kings certainly were great warriors, they produced 
nothing comparable either to the Battle of Qadesh 
reliefs of their own contemporary Ramses II (p. 
50) or to the war reliefs of the later Assyrian kings. 
One element which first appears in the Hittite 
Empire, however, is of importance for it may be 
considered a forerunner of the Assyrian reliefs: the 
composition of a coherent row of large scale sculp- 
tures in rock and on stone slabs. The most impres- 
sive composition is the procession of gods carved in 
the natural walls of Yazilikaya, the rock sanctuary 
outside the Hittite capital. The gods represent “the 
pantheon”; but the fact that the last twelve gods 
on the left side are running indicates that the 
pantheon is shown at a certain moment, when the 
processions of gods and goddesses meet.* Without 
being narrative, this row of reliefs is one coherent 
composition representing one moment, which may 
have been unique or of seasonal recurrence. 
Decoration of a building in form of rows of 
orthostats is found on the Sphinx Gate of Hiiyiik 
near Alaja.* Although the edges of each block 
serve as frame for a single section, the reliefs of 
the lower row form scenes of worship (one, frag- 
mentary, on the right buttress; another on the left 
buttress, divided into two groups, one moving 
right, the other left). The gate had reliefs in two 
superimposed rows; the upper row of the left 
buttress shows a hunting scene very similar to the 
Boghazkéy seal mentioned above. Again we may 
ask whether the association of worship and hunt, 
here as well as on the seal, has a meaning. In any 
11 The best overall picture is the reproduction of photographs 
on a folding plate in K. Bittel-R. Naumann-H. Otto, Yazslskaya 
(WVDOG 61, 1941) pl. 41. As a substitute for this rare publi- 
cation, K. Bittel, Die Felsbilder von Yazilikaya (Istanbuler 
Forschungen 5, 1934) may be used. Its pl. xxx1 is a reproduc- 
tion of the drawing in J. Garstang, The Hittite Empire (London 
1929) pl. xxv, to be used with some caution (cf. Bittel, p. 11). 
The running position of gods No. 1-12 (Bittel’s numbering; 
Garstang “Left 31-42"), not rendered in the drawing, can be 
seen in the photograph Felsbilder, pl. v, and Yazilskaya, pl. u, 2. 
12 Th. Macridy-Bey, “La porte des sphinx 4 Euyuk,” MVAG 
13 (1908) 3; Garstang, Hitt. Emp., 124ff, pls. xxvmff; H. Th. 
Bossert, Altanatolien (Berlin 1942) Nos. 495ff. Evidence for 
the arrangement of the reliefs in two rows, first proposed by 
Macridy, op.cit. p. 11, will be presented by the writer in a 
forthcoming volume of Anatolian Studies dedicated to Prof. 


Garstang. A reproduction of mounted photographs showing the 
composition as a whole will be found there on pl. rv a. 
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case we would have to call these scenes typical, 
not specific. 

At Malatya on the upper Euphrates a gate with 
relief decoration was found.** The date is debated: 
either shortly before or shortly after the downfall 
of the Hittite Empire, i.c., before or after 1200 B.c. 
Each of the slabs shows one single scene of wor- 
ship: the king of Malatya (in one case a woman) 
pours a libation to a different deity in each in- 
stance; “label” inscriptions in Hittite hieroglyphs 
are added to identify both the person and the god. 
There are, however, two significant exceptions: in 
one (pl. 21 f), a single “label” belongs to two 
divine figures which are identical in all details, 
so that we have to take them as two representations 
of one and the same god. At left the Storm God 
arrives in his bull cart, at right he receives the 
offering. The other relief (pl. 21 g) differs even 
more from the rest of the gate decoration by show- 
ing a mythological scene: the fight against a ser- 
pent. A god is fighting; behind him there is a 
second figure, again identical in all details of 
costume and weapons, only at rest. This figure 
could, of course, be a second god standing ready 
to help the first; but in the light of the double 
representation of the Storm God on the first block 
I would prefer to see the two figures here, too, as 
one and the same god in two representations: in 
one he approaches the serpent and in the other 
he fights it. Whether this is an illustration of the 
specific myth known from a Hittite text, of the 
struggle between the Storm God and the dragon 
Illuyanka, we cannot tell, since we know of other 
dragon myths.”* But it certainly is narration and, 
if our interpretation is correct, narration that uses 

18 Another composition consisting of many blocks is the 
imperial Hittite spring sanctuary of Eflatun Punar. Latest inter- 
pretation by K. Bittel, Bibliotheca Orientalis 10 (1953) 2ff with 
previous literature. This scene is not narrative either. 

14 Final publication, superseding all previous ones, is L. 
Delaporte, Malatya. Arslantepe, 1: La porte des lions (Mém. de 
l'Institut Francais d’Archéol. de Stamboul V, Paris 1940). For 
the dating cf. H. Frankfort, The Art and Architecture of the 
Ancient Orient (The Pelican History of Art, Z 7, 1955), 128, 
with literature. The two reliefs discussed and reproduced here 
are Delaporte, K and H. 

15 Iiluyanka myth: Goetze, loc.cit. (n. 7) 125f; Hedammu 
myth: Giiterbock, Kumarbi (Istanbuler Schriften 16, 1946) 116ff; 
J. Friedrich, AO 17 1 (1949) 230ff. For the continuous style in 
general and on the Malatya relief in particular, cf. E. Unger, 
“Kinematographische Erzahlungsform in der altorientalischen 


Relief- und Rundplastik,” Festschr. Max Frh. v. Oppenheim 
(AOF Beiband I, 1933) 127ff. 
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the device of repeating the main figure, that is, 
“continuous style.” It should be noted here that of 
the two Malatya reliefs in which we found this 
device, only the second renders a specific mytho- 
logical scene; the first, worship of the Storm God, 
is typical. This means that the device of repeating 
a figure was used both in scenes that, by their con- 
tent, are narrative and in scenes that are not. 

Another example of the use of the same device 
in a typical scene comes from Assur, and it is 
perhaps not accidental that it dates from approxi- 
mately the same period. An altar (pl. 21 h)** with 
an inscription of Tukulti-Ninurta I (1242-1206 B.c.) 
shows the king once approaching, and once kneel- 
ing down before, an altar of the same shape as the 
monument itself. 

A small carved pyxis lid (pl. 21 i),*’ datable to 
the same king, is the first example of an Assyrian 
representation of a battle (upper register). Whether 
the two similar heads in the lower register can be 
taken as representing one and the same figure (on 
a chariot, then seated), is not clear because of the 
break. 

With these last examples we have reached As- 
syria. It is well known that the first large composi- 
tions of hunting and battle scenes are those of 
Ashurnasirpal II (884-859 B.c.), and that the art 
of the so-called Late Hittite city states was strongly 
influenced by Assyrian models. However, this 
should not lead us to assume that all Late Hittite 
reliefs are to be dated later than Ashurnasirpal. 
In fact, the art of Ashurnasirpal II is so mature that 
it cannot be a beginning. The following examples 
are evidence that representational art existed in 
Assyria before his reign: the pyxis just discussed;** 
a war scene on another altar of Tukulti-Ninurta 

16W. Andrae, Das wiedererstandene Assur (9. Sendschr. 


Dtsch.Or.-Ges., 1938) pl. 51 b; Frankfort, op.cit. (n. 14), pl. 
73 B. 

17 Andrae, op.cit. pl. 49 b; D. Opitz, AOF 13 (1939-41) 
210ff. 

18 Significant because it is a portable object. On the réle of 
small objects as transmitters see Frankfort, op.cit. p. 179. 

19 Andrae, op.cit. pl. 51 a. 

20 “Broken Obelisk”: Frankfort, Art and Archit. (cf. n. 14), 
pl. 73 A (after 1100 B.c., p. 84); glazed brick paintings: W. 
Andrae, Farbige Keramik aus Aussur (Berlin 1923) 11ff, pl. 6 
(Tiglathpileser I, before 1100 B.c.); pls. 7-9 (Tukulti-Ninurta 
II, 888-884 8.c.; correct Frankfort, p. 67, accordingly!). 

21 The official publication Carchemish. Report on the Excava- 
tions at Jerablus . . . (London, British Museum) is now com- 
plete in three parts (1, 1914; Il, 1921; II], 1952); for a synopsis 
see Giiterbock, JNES 13 (1954) 102ff. For the date of Katuwa 
(ca. 900 B.c.) see Barnett, Carch. Ill, 263ff: he is the last of 
four rulers who must have preceded Sangara (ca. 880-848), 
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I; the “Broken Obelisk,” and the glazed brick 
paintings of war chariots,*® which are related to 
the Kassite wall paintings (p. 61). Also, it is clear 
from a combination of stylistic and inscriptional 
criteria that the great relief series of Carchemish 
are earlier than Ashurnasirpal.** This brings us 
back for a moment to the Hittites, that is, to the 
Late Hittites of Carchemish. King Katuwa, at 
whose command the most impressive relief series 
of his town were created, reigned around or a little 
before goo B.c. His reliefs are the only ones among 
those of the Late Hittite sites which form coherent 
compositions; the older reliefs which he left stand- 
ing do not. One of Katuwa’s series, showing a line 
of men and women carrying offerings,” links the 
procession of gods at Yazilikaya to the processions 
of courtiers and prisoners in Assyria and Persepolis. 
Also a work of Katuwa is the so-called Long Wall 
of Sculpture. Because of its length there exist only 
partial or oblique views of this wall.”* Originally 
its decoration consisted of alternating basalt and 
limestone blocks. Although most of the basalt slabs 
are Jost (in the published photographs replaced by 
mud-brick masonry), the one preserved basalt 
chariot relief (B 42a) shows that they bore repre- 
sentations of the same kind as the adjoining lime- 
stone reliefs. The principle observed in Alaja- 
Hiiyiik, namely that each block is a unit and yet 
part of a greater composition, prevails here too; 
the single units are even accentuated by the change 
in color. The first reliefs from the left show war- 
riors on foot killing their enemies (B 44-46); 
following an inscription which tells of a victory (B 
436 = A 1a) are representations of war chariots 
driving over the bodies of enemies (B 41-434); 
finally, a row of deities moves on in the same direc- 


Shalmaneser III. 
with 
Thureau-Dangin 
Lansberger, Sam’al 
16, Ankara, 1948) 
than the Aramaenn 
For Zinjirli, the stylistic difference 
(Ausgr. in Sendschirli 
273) and the great statue (ibid. 362ff, fign. 
that the “Katuwa must be 
older than Kilamuwa, who reigned ca. 832-810 
(Landsberger, op.cit. pp. so and 57). In Carchemish, Katuwa 
incorporated older reliefs into his constructions (the Herald's 
Wall, B 9-16, and others: Carch. Ill, 203f; JNES 13, 106- 
108). The low dates given to the Zinjirli and Carchemish reliefs 
by Frankfort, op.cit. 180ff, are incompatible with this evidence. 

22 Carch. ll, pl. B 17a; details on pls 

23 Carch. Ill, pl. 
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whose style is 
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Katuwa’s, sec Barnett, ibid.; 
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B 19-24 
375; pl. B 37a, 6; details on pls. B 38-46. 
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tion (B 38-40). The whole commemorates the 
bringing home of the gods after a victory over the 
enemy who had carried them away; that is, a 
specific historical event is rendered by means of a 
coherent series of orthostats, though the event is 
implied rather than overtly presented. 

It is hard to determine whether this Late Hittite 
use of orthostat series, which is a continuation of 
an Imperial Hittite feature, gave rise to the similar 
use of wall slabs in Assyria; such an assumption 
would rest on an argumentum ex silentio as far 
as Assyria is concerned. At any rate, the palace of 
Ashurnasirpal II at Kalakh/Nimrud is the first 
known example of this kind of decoration in As- 
syria,”** dating, as said before, one generation after 
Katuwa. The reliefs of the throne room of this 
palace are relevant here,*® in particular those ar- 
ranged in two panels separated by the so-called 
Standard Inscription. The arrangement of subject 
matters in the two panels differs in the different 
sections of the wall. In the first two blocks from 
the left,”* each scene of hunting in the upper panel 
corresponds to a libation over the killed animal 
in the lower one. Note the new interpretation 
which the old combination of hunt and sacrifice 
received here! The compositions of the two blocks 
next toward the right” cover both blocks in each 
panel. This is clear in the lower panel where the 
king receives a row of captives. But in the upper 
panel, too, the conquest of a fort and the shooting 
of enemies, who try to reach another fortification 
by swimming across the moat separating the two, 
form one scene. In this section of the wall, then, 
we have representations of “stages”—hunt and 
libation, conquest and taking prisoners—in separate 
panels. 

24It is very difficult to give an impression of Assyrian wall 
decorations, since a single series of reliefs by far exceeds what 
can normally be shown on one printed plate. In the following 
footnotes we shall try to enable the reader to get an impression 
of large compositions as far as possible. Assyrian royal inscrip- 
tions can be found in D. D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of 
Assyria and Babylonia (Chicago 1926-27). 

25 Room B in the North-West Palace at Nimrud, according 
to the plan in A. H. Layard, The Monuments of Nineveh, I 
(London 1853), pl. 100, plan m. For the palace as a whole see 
E. Porada, in The Great King, King of Assyria: Assyrian Re- 
liefs in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York 1945). 
Most of the reliefs of that throne room are in the Nimrud Gal- 
lery of the British Museum. ‘The official publication, E. A. W. 
Budge, Assyrian Sculptures in the British Museum: Reign of 
Ashur-nasir-pal (London 1914) does not bring out the original 
arrangement. Cf. C. J, Gadd, The Stones of Assyria (London 
1936) 132, and especially A. Moortgat, JPKS 51 (1930) 141- 
158. Quoted hereafter as B(udge) and M(oortgat). 
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Separated from this group by a door (with its 
bull colossi and winged genii) and by some miss- 
ing slabs, there is, on the same wall, another 
group of nine slabs.** Here, each of the two regis- 
ters is divided into three individual scenes, in such 
a way, however, that the division of the upper panel 
does not coincide with that of the lower. Starting 
from the left in the upper register we have: first 
(Moortgat 6, a; Budge xiv 1 - xv 2), four panels 
depicting a battle; second (M. 6, b; B. xvi 1 - xvi 
1), three panels showing the return of the victori- 
ous army to its camp; third (M. 6, c; B. xvi 2 - 
xviit 1), the conquest of a fortress in two panels. 
Again beginning from left in the lower register 
we find: first (M. 6, d; B. xx1 1 - xx 1), a scene 
covering three panels, in which the Assyrian army 
crosses a river; the next panel, in which the As- 
syrian chariots pass in front of an enemy town (B. 
xxi 2), may belong to the river crossing at left or 
to the scene following to the right (thus M. 6, e), 
or indeed may connect the two; next we find the 
king standing in front of his chariot and receiving 
captives (rest of M. 6, e and first half-block of f; 
B. xxi 1, W. with more captives, and half of B. 
xx1I 2); the last two and one half panels (rest of 
M. 6, f; B. xx 2 right, xxiv 1, and xvi 2) show 
another siege scene. 

In each of these six scenes the king appears once. 
In most cases the scenes are clearly separated from 
one another by a change in the direction of the 
movement. Only in the first and second groups of 
the lower register (Moortgat 6, d-e) it is possible 
(but not certain) that crossing the river, passing 
the town, and receiving the captives are intended 
to be parts of one episode, in which case the king 
would be represented twice (B. xxm 1 and xx 1), 

26 Moortgat, fig. 4, corresponding to the following plates in 
Budge: 

upper: xm 1, XU 2; 

lower: xIx I, XIX 2. 

27 M., fig. 5, corresponding to 

upper: B, xm 1, xi 2; 

lower: B, xx 1, xx 2. 

For the upper register see M., p. 148. 

28 M., fig. 6. One panel now missing is available in an old 
drawing in E. F, Weidner, “Die Reliefs der assyrischen Kénige 
I,” AOF Beiheft 4 (1939) 67, fig. 58 (quoted hereafter as W.). 
For the division into scenes see the arrangement in Moortgat’s 
fig. 6, but note that in the block at left in 6, £ (marked below 
by an asterisk) the division falls into the middle of the slab, 
against M. p. 152. 

upper: B, xtv 1, XIV 2, XV 1, XV 2; XVI I, XVI 2, XVII 1; xvi 2, 
XVIII I; 


lower: XxI 1, XXI 2, XXII 1; Xxm 2, xxmm 1, W., xxm 2°, 
XXIV I, XVIII 2. 


= 
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so that we would have here continuous style. In 
this connection one should not forget the enormous 
size of these wall decorations: since each block 
measures seven feet in width, the beholder could 
not take in more than a few of them at one glance; 
he had to walk along the wall in order to “read” 
the picture story. 

The Standard Inscription, which is repeated on 
every single block, speaks of Ashurnasirpal’s deeds 
in such general terms that the pictures cannot be 
taken as “illustrating” the inscription. In a general 
sense, of course, inscription and reliefs belong to- 
gether, as both demonstrate to the visitor the ir- 
resistible power of the Assyrians. 

An obelisk of one Ashurnasirpal (probably also 
the second) seems to come closer to the idea of 
illustrating a text, provided that the identifications 
of incidents depicted on it with those mentioned 
in the inscription are correct.** In any case, the 
sequence of events differs, and the royal hunt is 
not mentioned in the text. In one panel (A 3 on 
pl. 11) we find a label inscription. 

Ashurnasirpal’s son, Shalmaneser III (858-824 
s.c.),*° has left us the famous bronze decorations 
of a gate supposedly found at Balawat (pl. 22).” 
An inscription summarizing his deeds in a brief 
form runs along the vertical edges of the door 
leaves, but only a few of the campaigns depicted in 
the horizontal bands are mentioned in it. So the 
reliefs, which again bear label inscriptions, tell 
their own, independent siory. Sometimes each of 
the two registers of one bronze band depicts an 
individual campaign; sometimes they both belong 
to the same campaign, in which case there is only 
one label inscription for the whole band. Usually 
the king appears but once in each register, and 
frequently, though not always, at the same point, 

29 Detailed discussion by E. Unger, Der Obelisk des Kénigs 
Assurnassirpal 1. aus Ninive (Mitt. Altor. Ges. VI, 1932, 1-2) 
with composite drawing on pl. xvm. The identifications (pp. 
30ff) are not always convincing. For attribution to Ashurnasir- 
pal II rather than I, see Landsberger, Sam’al (cf. n. 21) 57f, n. 
144. 

8° The reliefs on his famous obelisk are not narrative but 
merely processions of tribute bearers in five panels, each run- 
ning around the four sides of the stone and provided with a 
label inscription. Note that none of these victories is recorded 
in the main text of the obelisk, though most of them are known 
from other inscriptions of the king. 

81 T. G. Pinches (The Bronze Ornaments of the Palace Gates 
of Balawat, London 1880-1902) and L. W. King (Bronze Re- 
liefs from the Gates of Shalmaneser, London, Brit. Mus., 1915) 
only illustrate on their plates individual sections of the long 


bronze strips. Their arrangement of the strips (Pinches, A-M 
in text; King, I-XIII) follows the chronological order established 
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facing toward the hinge. Whereas our sketch (pl. 
22) is intended only to give an idea of the arrange- 
ment as a whole, pl. 23 shows one individual band 
of the left leaf: the lower part of the plate contains 
the portion of the band on the flat leaf itself, the 
upper one the portion of the band which went 
around the hinge beam.** 

This band forms an exception to the general 
principle of arrangement. It depicts Shalmaneser’s 
visit to the Tigris source. Since there is a cave high 
up in the mountains and a rock tunnel lower down 
through which the water gushes forth, the artist 
has made use of both registers: the cave is in the 
upper, the tunnel in the lower. Having thus used 
the right ends of both panels for this one scene, 
he had some space left which he used for two other 
campaigns, each again containing the figure of the 
king once. Turning back to the visit to the source, 
we note that the king could use his chariot only 
part of the way upstream on the near side of the 
river; he had then to cross it and to proceed on 
horseback on the far bank. The artist avoided 
repetition of the king by showing only his empty 
chariot on the near bank, and the royal person 
only once on horseback on the other side of the 
water. The king is not shown participating in the 
scenes either at the tunnel or at the cave. Although 
the approach, the ceremony at the tunnel, and that 
at the cave must have followed one another in time, 
unity of scene is achieved by representing the king 
only once, while stone cutters and priests are busy 
at the two spots. Thus, the element of narration is 
neglected here in favor of rendering one moment. 

In other bands we see the Assyrian army moving 
from its camp toward the enemy town. The attack 
on a town and the leading away of its inhabitants 
are combined in one picture on some of the bands 
by other inscriptions, not the arrangement on the gate itself. 
Combined pictures of the strips (though not complete or al- 
ways correct) can be found in A. Billerbeck and FP. Delitzsch, 
Die Palasttore Salmanassars 11, von Balawat (Beitr. sur Assyriol. 
VI, 1, 1908). E. Unger’s dissertation Zum Bronsetor won Bala- 
wat (Leipzig 1912) reconstructs the bands not in the British 
Museum (N-P). In the sketch (pl. 22), for which the writer 
is indebted to Miss Margaret Bell of the Oriental Institute, the 
strips are arranged according to the measurements given by 
Unger (p. 14, mn. 1, and p. 15, nm. 1) for the parts going 
around the hinge beams: it is assumed that the beams were 
tapered toward the top. Note that the sequence thus obtained 
is not chronological. (To save space, the distance between strips 
has been reduced here). “K” here and in pl. 25 stands for 
“King.” 

82 Pinches, band J (in text); King, band X; right part Unger, 


pl. m, and Billerbeck-Delitzsch, pl. rv; Frankfort, Art and 
Archit., pl. 91, gives only the right end. 


a 
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(e.g. A-D = LIV): this is continuous style and 
contrasts with the scene at the Tigris source. 

The war reliefs of Tiglathpileser III (745-727 
B.c.) found at Nimrud are too fragmentary to allow 
for any conclusions concerning the arrangement as 
a whole.** 


From Sargon II (721-705 B.c.) we have the palace 
at Khorsabad.** The plan (pl. 24)** shows the part 
of the palace in which the first reliefs and inscrip- 
tions were found.** Of the fourteen rooms, four 
(numbers II, V, XIII, and XIV) were decorated 
with slabs divided into panels like those of Ashur- 
nasirpal and depicting war scenes, with the text 
of the Annals inscribed between the two panels. 
Other rooms had decorations and inscriptions of a 
different kind or uninscribed reliefs (cf. pl. 24 
with n. 35). 

The chart in pl. 25*° shows the arrangement of 
scenes in Room II. The Annals tell of many more 
campaigns than could possibly be depicted, even 
by using the walls of the four rooms inscribed with 
their text. Therefore the war scenes in the four 
“Annals” rooms are necessarily a selection only. 
The pictures of conquered towns bear label in- 
scriptions telling their names; many of these are 
found in the text, but not all. This may be due to 
the fact that parts of the text are lost; but in view 
of what has been observed for the earlier kings, 
it is also possible that some conquests were re- 
corded only in the reliefs. However that may be, 


83. C. J. Gadd, The Stones of Assyria (1936) 151-159; partial 
reconstructions on pls. 9-12. The reliefs in the British Museum 
were later published by Sidney Smith, Assyrian Sculptures in 
the Br. M.: From Shalmaneser Ill to Sennacherib (1938) pls. 
V-XXIV. 

84 Old excavations: P. E. Botta (and) E. Flandin, Monument 
de Ninive (Paris 1849ff). The Oriental Institute expedition re- 
excavated Room VII and found new reliefs in other parts of the 
palace area (G. Loud, “Khorsabad” I, OJP 38, 1936). 

85 Cf. Botta-Flandin, op.cit. (n. 34) I, pl. 6; F. H. Weissbach, 
ZDMG 72 (1918) plate facing p. 161. Legend (added in our 
pl. 24): “Ann.” = text of the Annals; “Display” = so-called 
Display Inscription; “Big” indicates large size figures covering 
the entire height of the blocks, whereas in the rooms not so 
designated the reliefs are in two panels separated by the in- 
scription. Room XIV is unique insofar as it combines large 
size reliefs at one end with war scenes in panels at other walls; 
the text in this room is a special version of the Annals, “Aud.” 
= audience scene showing courtiers in front of the king; 
“Capt(ives)” and “Trib.” = processions of captives and of 
tribute bearers, respectively. 

86 Cf. Mahmud El Amin, “Die Reliefs mit Beischriften von 
Sargon II. in Dar Sharrukin,” Sumer 9 (1953) 35-59; 10 (1954) 
23-42 (parts of a Berlin dissertation sponsored by E. Unger). 

3? Botta-Flandin, op.cit. pl. 52, re-arranged according to the 
actual sequence. Detail drawings of the reliefs of Room II, 
ibid. pls. 53-77. 
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the pictures of identified campaigns do not follow 
exactly the chronological sequence of the text. As 
a result of the difference in space taken by the 
pictorial and the written account of a campaign, 
the picture of a town never falls on the block where 
its conquest is mentioned in the text.** 

In two of the relief sequences of Room II, the 
king appears twice: in one composition (C 1 - 12) 
he is seen once attacking Harhar (10), once re- 
ceiving captives (2); in the other series (15, right 
part, to H 1) the king is seen in the midst of his 
army (18) moving from the burning Bit Bagaya 
(H 1) to the attack of Tikrakka (17), and accept- 
ing the surrender of the latter (16).*° 

The upper registers of the slabs have suffered 
most; many of them are completely lost. As far 
as one can judge from the remains, it seems that 
on one side of the long Room II the upper register 
had more battle scenes (H 2 - 29), whereas on 
the opposite wall it showed scenes of banquets and 
offerings (6 - H 1). The combination of victory 
and feast in the wall decoration of one hall is, in 
a way, reminiscent of the Standard from Ur (p. 56). 

The wall reliefs of Sargon’s son Sennacherib* 
show a great advance in comparison to those of his 
predecessors. The scenes are more lively, they show 
a great number of figures, and landscape is indi- 
cated in detail. The composition is often broken 
up into several registers. Continuous style, for 
example, the combination in one picture of the 


88 This may be illustrated by a few examples (text of the 
Annals according to A. G. Lie, The Inscriptions of Sargon II, 
part I: The Annals [Paris 1929]): 

Harhar: relief bl. 7, text line 96 on bi. 9; 
[T)ikrakka (bl. 17) and Gangubtu (bl. 28) do not occur in 
the preserved part of the Annals; on relief block 26 both pic- 
ture and name of a town are lost. 

El Amin assumes that the reliefs of Room II depict the sixth 
campaign (716 B.c.), starting at right. But even in that case 
the sequence would be different from the text; cf. his own 
comparative lists, Sumer IX, 49. Besides, of the towns in his 
first list, most are mentioned in the seventh not the sixth cam- 
paign; in the second list, the number 1 given to Harhar does 
not agree with the assumption that the reliefs run from Door 
C toward the left. 

39 El Emin, Sumer g, sof, 56f. 

4° The best publication is A. Paterson, Assyrian Sculptures: 
Palace of Sinacherib (The Hague 1915). It is impossible to’ 
reproduce any of the coherent compositions covering many slabs. 
Good examples are: 
pl. 39 op = Room XII, 
=z 

Lakhish; 
83-84 


slabs 
XXXVI, 


12-15; 
5-13, siege of 


XLVI, 11-13. 
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attack on a town and the carrying off of captives 
and booty, is found in the first two relief series 
listed in the footnote, among others. But the third 
shows that this was not the only way of rendering: 
in this picture the fight is clearly over when the 
town is sacked. 

Of Ashurbanipal, the last of the great Assyrian 
kings, we have similar battle scenes.** Here I want 
to dwell only on one of his continuous representa- 
tions of a hunt.“ The plan of the palace (Meissner- 
Opitz, op.cit. pl. 1) shows the arrangement of slabs 
in the different halls. Beginning with the narrow 
passage A (ibid. pl. v), we first see the hunting party 
setting out; in the next passage R (ibid. pl. 11), an- 
other part of the same party is on its way. Then, in 
the entrance hall S (sid. pl. m1) we find the hunt 
proper in three registers. Each register is independ- 
ent of the others. The lowest contains two scenes: 
hunting of gazelles from a pit, and of onagers on 
horseback; the king appears once in each. 

The central register is divided into two parts; 
both depict a lion hunt in several stages. On the 
left, the king is represented once on horseback, 
spearing a lion, and once dismounted, inspecting 
the dead beasts. On the right, he seizes a lion by 
the tail, kills a lion (the same?) with his spear, 
and finally looks at what must have been attendants 
carrying the catch. 

The clearest example of a picture story in stages 
is in the left part of the upper register: one lion 
comes out of its cage, is hit by the king’s arrow, 
then attacks him and has to be killed at close 
quarters. It so happens that another, almost identi- 
cal scene (loc.cit. pl. xv) has a label inscription 
which makes it clear that these were indeed dif- 
ferent stages in the killing of one lion.’ From an- 
other text we learn that following the lion hunt, 

Ashurbanipal had a shooting contest with the Ela- 
mite princes who were his captives, an episode 
depicted in the right part of the upper register.** 

#1 For instance, the Elamite war in Sennacherib’s palace: 
Paterson, op.cit. pls. 62-66 = Room XXXIII, slabs 1-3 and 4.6. 

#2 From the North Palace in Nineveh. Most detailed discus- 
sion and reconstruction (drawings on folding plates): B. Meiss- 
ner und D. Opitz, “Studien zum Bit Hilani im Nordpalast As- 
surbanaplis zu Ninive” (AdbA.Preuss. 1939, Nr. 18), esp. pp. 12- 
42. For a similar scene on slabs fallen from the upper story, 
see ibid. soff, pl. xv. The famous hunting scenes of the “Lion 
Room” (p. 43; C in plan) have not been published as a whole 
(Gadd, Stones of Assyria, 181); a sequence of five slabs (23- 
27) is in H. R. Hall, Babylonian and Assyrian Sculpture in the 
Brit. Mus. (Paris and Brussels 1928) pls. xivm-xiix. 

#3 Meissner-Opitz, op.cit. p. 51 with n. 1. 

#4 ibid. p. 30F. 

#5 Latest treatment of the bowls as a group, with references 
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Thus, there are six individual hunting adven- 
tures depicted on this wall. Among them, those 
three which show the highest degree of the king’s 
prowess are subdivided into stages, in which the 
main figures, the king and the lion, are repeated 
in a fully continuous style. Yet all these adventures, 
together with those depicted on the other walls of 
the same hall, are part of one “story,” which began 
with the departure (above, halls A and R) and 
ended, on the opposite walls of the same hallways, 
with the carrying home of the catch (Joc.cit. pl. 1v). 

With Ashurbanipal we have reached the second 
half of the seventh century. To the same century 
can be dated the so-called Phoenician bowls which 
have a wide distribution: from Assyria through 
Cyprus to Italy. Only very few of them have 
narrative representations, but these are very fine 
examples indeed. First, we mention two bowls 
with almost identical scenes, one found in Pales- 
trina, ancient Praeneste, in Italy (pl. 26 a), the 
other in Kourion in Cyprus.’ In the mixture of 
styles which is characteristic of this late art, both 
have the heraldic representation of Pharaoh killing 
his enemies (above p. 45) as centerpiece. The 
middle registers of the two bowls differ and do 
not interest us here. Most important is the outer 
ring which is identical in both bowls. Clermont- 
Ganneau, who was the first to interpret it correctly 
in 1878, formulated its contents as title of a stage 
play :** 


“Une journée de chasse 
ou 
La piété récompensée 
Piéce orientale en deux actes et neuf tableaux ou 
scénes.” 


What we see is: I, a prince leaves his town in a 
chariot; II, he dismounts and shoots a stag; III, 
he pursues the bleeding animal; IV, while his 
charioteer attends to the horses, the prince flays 


to literature, in Frankfort, Art and Archit., 195-201. The few 
“narrative” examples are only mentioned in passing (p. 201). 

46 Bibliography in Kurt Weitzmann, Illustrations in Roll and 
Codex (Studies in Manuscript llumination 2, Princeton 1947) 
36, n. 8. Our reproduction is from Monumenti Inediti (German 
Archaeol. Inst., Rome), vol. 10 (1874-78), pl. 1. 

#7 In the Metropolitan Museum: A. Marquand, AJA 3 (1887) 
322ff and pl. m; E. Gijerstad, “Decorated Metal Bowls from 
Cyprus” OpusArch 4 (Skr Svenska Institutet i Rom 12, 1946) 
1-18, pl. vit. 

#8 Quoted from ]/A 7* série, 11 (1878) 247. The separate (?) 
publication “La coupe phénicienne de Palestrina,” quoted in 
the literature, is not available to me, unless it is identical with 
the article in JA 232-270, 444-544. 
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the stag; V, he makes offerings to a winged deity, 
while an ape snatches a bone from the sacrifice; 
VI, the ape attacks the prince, but the winged 
goddess lifts him up, chariot and all, and so saves 
him; VII, put down again, the prince, in turn, 
attacks the ape; VIII, he kills him and, IX, returns 
to his city. What Clermont-Ganneau called “piety 
rewarded” is the most surprising re-interpretation 
of the old combination of hunt and sacrifice! 

Another bowl, from Amathus in Cyprus (pl. 
26 b),** has an almost Assyrian-looking siege scene. 
Sir John Myres pointed out that the symmetry of 
the arrangement is so great that one expects, on 
the lost side exactly opposite the besieged town, 
another town or a camp from which the victorious 
army sets out, exactly like the ones in the Assyrian 
reliefs discussed above. He then compared this 
with the “story of two cities” in the description of 
the shield of Achilles.*° In view of the wide dis- 
tribution of the bowls of this kind, it indeed seems 
quite possible that the poet took the theme for his 
free elaboration from one of them. 

The evidence presented here may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Around 1200 B.c. we find the first examples of 
a figure repeated in two moments of one continu- 
ous action: two reliefs from Malatya and the altar 
of Tukulti-Ninurta I. 

2. Simultaneous representation of storming a 
town and of leading its inhabitants into captivity 
first appears in the works of Shalmaneser III in 
the ninth century. 

3. Fully developed continuous style is only found 
in the lion hunts of Ashurbanipal and the Phoeni- 
cian bowls, both of the seventh century. 

In view of the emphasis that has been laid on 
the réle of book illustrations in the development 
of the narrative style, we have in passing touched 
upon the question as to whether the combination 

#9 In the British Museum: Sir John L. Myres, JHS 53 (1933) 
25-29, pl. 1-111; Gjerstad, op.cit. pl. v1. 

5° Iliad XVIII, 490-540. 

51 Apart from those mentioned above cf. those collected in 


M. Streck, Assurbanipal (Vorderasiatische Bibliothek 7/ii, 
1916) 304ff, and the drafts for such label inscriptions on tablets, 
ibid. 320ff. 

52 Examples: drawing of a bird on a Neo-Babylonian business 
document, Vorderasiatische Schrijtdenkmiéler der kgl. Museen 
zu Berlin 6 (1908), No. 291; of a palm tree on a Neo-Baby- 
lonian document concerning the renting of a garden, Texte 
und Materialien der . . . Hilprecht Collection . . . Jena M-Ill 
(1933) No. 135. I am indebted to A. L. Oppenheim for these 
references and for those in notes 56-59. 
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of reliefs and inscriptions in Assyria can be re- 
garded as “text illustration” in some sense. The 
answer is that, although the inscription and the 
relief serve the same general purpose of inspiring 
fear, the reliefs cannot be called text illustrations 
in the proper sense. Often the incidents depicted 
are different from those mentioned in the text; 
even when the same events are treated in both 
media, the pictures are separated from the relevant 
passage of the text. But most important is the fact 
that a palace wall is not a book; in other words, 
that the idea was not to illustrate a given text, 
but to decorate a wall with scenes that lent them- 
selves to representation in relief and with a text 
that, though also dealing with the king’s exploits, 
was conceived as an independent unit. In the “label” 
inscriptions™ writing serves to explain a picture; 
this is the opposite of illustrating a text by pictures. 

In this connection it may be useful to add a few 
words about drawings on clay tablets, although 
none of these is narrative. In many cases the draw- 
ings have nothing to do with the text."* Occasional- 
ly one may find a more or less loose connection 
between the drawing and the contents of the tablet. 
Of the three such tablets known from Boghazkéy 
(14th to 13th century), one is a description of cult 
images and has a drawing of two human heads;™ 
the second is one copy of the myth of the Moon 
Who Fell From Heaven and shows the drawing 
of a lion, the sacred animal of the Moon God;™* 
the third is a description of “The Great Festival of 
the town of Arinna” and has the picture of a great 
god with horned tiara, who may be the Storm 
God of that town.” 

Whereas none of the drawings mentioned so 
far is a text illustration, real illustrations actually 
do exist. The oldest examples available to me are 
drawings accompanying liver omina from the 
library of Ashurbanipal in Nineveh,®* some of 

53 Bo 2318. Text: C. G. v. Brandenstein, Heth. Gétter nach 
Bildbesciireibungen (Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. 46, 2, 1943) Text 3; 
picture: A. Moortgat, Die bildende Kunst des alten Orients und 
die Bergvélker (1932) pl. Lxxxvn. 

54Bo 446. Text: Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkdi (KUB) 
XXVIII (1935) No. 4 (for translation see n. 7 above); picture: 
Moortgat, op.cit. pl. Lxvn. 

55 Bo 2566. Text: KUB XX (1927) No. 76;. picture: U. 
Moortgat-Correns, MDOG 84 (1952) 38ff. If the knee really is 
bent, the god may have been stepping onto his chariot (cf. our 
pl. arf) rather than being in “Kniclauf,” a position not be- 
fitting a great god! 


56 Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc., in the 
British Museum XXXI (1911) pls. roff. 
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which are referred to by a line “this is the drawing 

of it” at the end of the paragraph."" More elaborate 

illustrations are from the Seleucid period: one is a 

series of pictures of the signs of the zodiac on an 

astronomical tablet,** the other a ritual text with 

a sketch showing how to arrange the cult objects.” 
57 e.g., K. 2089 on pl. 14 and K. 1999 on pl. 40. 


58, Thureau-Dangin, Tablettes d’'Uruk (Musée du Louvre, 
Textes Cunéiformes V1, 1922) No. 12 with quotation of a Ber- 
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It is certainly significant that these elaborate ex- 
amples of real text illustrations come from the 
Hellenistic period. 

ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


lin fragment probably belonging to the same tablet. 
59 jbid. no. 47 with literature. 


Narration in Greek Art 


GEORGE M. A. HANFMANN 


Since all human actions unfold in time and are 
carried out in space, men, time, and space are the 
three major challenges which the task of story 
telling presents to a sculptor or painter. How an 
artist portrays his actors; how he condenses or 
extends the time sequence of his story; and what 
he does about the place of action—these decisions 
determine the solutions for the task of telling a 
story in visual or plastic terms. 

The narrative representations of Greek art have 
been treated by many scholars in relation to the 
literary traditions of story telling in Greece, an 
approach which emphasizes the value of works of 
art as supplementary sources and illustrative ma- 
terials for Greek mythology and Greek literature.’ 
We shall forego this fascinating and rewarding 
field in order to consider briefly some examples 
from the major periods of Greek art from a differ- 
ent angle—as artistic solutions to the common 
problems which story telling poses to all visual 
artists. 


1 This paper was presented in a slightly different form at 
the Annual Meeting of the Archacological Institute of America 
in December 1955. I gratefully acknowledge the courtesy of 
G. Daux, H. Diepolder, E. Kunze, and H. Palimer in helping me 
to secure illustrations. I have profited from ‘the discussion of 
various aspects of the subject by the students of my seminars 
on Narration in Greek and in Roman art. 

C. Robert's pioneering work is illustrative of the interest in 
the relation of literature and art. Cf. “Die Entwicklung des 
griechischen Mythos in Kunst und Poesie,” Bild und Lied (1881) 
3-51. The origin and development of book illustration generally 
and narrative illustration specifically have been taken up re- 
cently by E. Bethe, Buch und Bild im Altertum (1945) and 
K. Weitzmann, Illustrations in Roll and Codex (1947). Al- 
though concerned with Egyptian, Mesopotamian, and Aegean 
arts, H. A. Groenewegen-Frankfort’s Arrest and Movement 
(n.d.) contains much that is helpful toward a better com- 
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The magnificent burial scenes of a group of 
monumental vases from the Dipylon cemetery of 
Athens have become justly famous.’ In some ways 
their artists were amazingly ambitious. Thus on 
the great “Hirschfeld” crater in Athens* we are 
shown something like twenty people, presumably 
assembled in a large crowd, or perhaps in three 
crowds. We are given a hint of the place and set- 
ting, for surely the birds we see cannot be perched 
under the funerary couch which is being loaded 
on a chariot; they are envisaged by the artist as 
being behind the couch in the courtyard. He must 
have implied either two different locations—if the 
mourners are in the house and the chariot is on 
the road leading to the house—or two different 
moments, if the mourners signify the lament which 
preceded the ekphora, and the chariots in the frieze 
below form the funerary escort which conducts the 
dead man to the cemetery.* Could we but be sure 
that the sea battles, burial scenes, and funerary 
prehension of the Greek methods of narration 

2F. Matz, Geschichte der griechischen Kunst 1 (1950) 6off 
figs. 1f, 10, 13. E. Kunze, Newe Beitrige sur klass. Altertums- 
wissenschaft, Festschrift B. Schweitzer (1954) 48ff and Ephem- 
cris 1953 (1055) 162—, with earlier literature. 


The burial scene best 
in Chr. Zervos, L’art en Grdce (1946) fig. 45 


Bibliography: Kunze, /oc.cit. n. 2. 


4 For the ritual and the setting of prothesis and ehphora cf. 
AM «3 (1928) 10, and M. P 
Geschichte der griechischen Religion (1941) 676 


W. Zschietzschmann, Nilsson, 
Zschietzsch- 
mann thought that the dead person was lying in state in a room 
within the house; the law of Solon quoted by Demosthenes, 
XLIII:62, says that the dead must “protithestha: endon.” There 
is however much to be said for the notion that the display was 
in the inner courtyard of the house which would surely be 


regarded as being “endon,” within the house. 
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games of the Dipylon vases commemorate specific 
individuals, we might call them the first historical 
paintings of Greece. 

But this is precisely the rub. Although Geometric 
artists are capable of representing urgent and elo- 
quent action, although they can hint at or symbol- 
ize a courtyard, a race course, and even the sea, 
their stories remain indefinite as to time and space, 
and general in their narrative content. We know 
that a man is dead if he is lying down. We know 
from their size and placing that a woman and a 
child stand at the foot of the bier.* We can read 
the action in generic terms and respond to the 
emotional impact of the repetitive gestures of the 
mourners, but the elements of specification and 
individuation are so slight that we can identify 
such a painting as that of the Hirschfeld crater 
only as “A Burial Scene.” 

It is this “generalized” character of Geometric 
narrative which makes it difficult to determine 
the first appearance of mythological subjects in 
Greek art. For instance, a recently published Geo- 
metric vase-painting in Munich (fig. 1) has been 
interpreted as the shipwreck of Odysseus after 
Zeus struck down his ship with the thunderbolt 
and Odysseus’ men “were flung overboard and 
tossed about the black hull like sea gulls on the 
waves.”* But if we remember the limitations of 
Geometric art, we must admit that all we are shown 
is “A Shipwreck.” We have actually no way of 
telling whether the central figure is Odysseus or 

5 For various opinions on the character of Geometric nar- 
rative cf. B. Snell, Die Entdeckhung des Geistes (1946); F. Matz, 
op.cit. I, 98ff. C. H. Whitman's forthcoming book on Homer, 
Chapter V, “Homer and Geometric Art” is an up-to-date discus- 
sion. 

The representations of the Dipylon vases may be interpreted 
as: historic and individual, if the battles and burial are those 
of “an Attic ship’s captain of the eighth century” (G. M. A. 
Richter); historic and generic, if their intent (like that of later 
grave stelae and of the halos kagathos formula) is to show that 
the dead led “the good life” of a fighting, sea-faring man 
without intended reference to any specific events of his life; 
as mytho-historical, if the pictures refer not to the dead him- 
self but to great ancestors of his family (as in Pindaric eulogies); 
as mythical illustrations of oral traditions not necessarily known 
to us; and, finally, as intentional, however imperfect, illustra- 
tions of known works of Greek literature, such as Iliad, 
Odyssey, the Cyclic poems etc. The case for mythological illus- 
trations has been argued by R. Hampe and others. Frihe griechi- 
sche Sagenbilder (1936) and Die Gleichnisse Homers und die 
Bildniskunst seiner Zeit (1952) 22ff. A much needed critique 
of both the “historical” and the “mythological” views was given 
by G. S. Kirk, BSA 44 (1949) 144ff. Unfortunately, he let 


himself be drawn into a very implausible solution: Attic vase 
painters drew ships because they liked ships as objets d'art. 
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some other hero or an Attic ship captain of the 
eighth century B.c. 

These examples of Geometric narrative show 
what Greek story telling was like before it was 
exposed to influences from the Near East and 
Egypt. They disclose certain predispositions which 
perpetuate themselves in later periods of Greek 
art: the emphasis on generalized, typical situation, 
the love of vigorous action and gestures, and a 
lack of interest in specific description of time and 
space. 

The creation of recognizable mythological narra- 
tion was largely an achievement of the “Orientaliz- 
ing” art of the seventh century B.c. Desiring to give 
clear and intelligible accounts of specific legends, 
the artists had recourse to three major devices. The 
first is the choice of an unmistakable situation, as 
when the eye of the Cyclops sizzles under the red- 
hot tree vigorously pushed by Odysseus and his 
companions (fig. 2)." The second major device of 
individuation is the attribute. When Herakles and 
Apollo engage in a tug-of-war over a tripod,* the 
tripod may be understood to be an attribute of 
Apollo and helps identify the subject (fig. 3). 
Finally, with the introduction of the alphabet the 
artist acquired the possibility of identifying his 


figures by adscribing their names. This “labelling” 
of figures was used by the early Greek artist as a 
sort of magic wand which turns a procession of 
dignified men into Achaean chieftains led by Mene- 
laos, or, again, transforms three nondescript war- 
riors into a heroic combat from the Iliad® (fig. 4). 


This will not do—whether as history or as disguise of myth, 
the chariot scenes, sea battles, and burial scenes reflect the life 
of Attica in the eighth century. They tell us that sea-faring 
was important in the life of Athenian aristocracy of the Geo- 
metric period; of course, they cannot tell us anything about 
the actual strength of Athenian sea-power. 

®R. Hampe, Gleichnisse, pls. 4-7. 

T Proto-Argive: P. Courbin, BCH 79 (1955) 1ff, figs. 1, 3f, 
12 bis. JHS 73 (1953) 116, fig. 5. Note the Near Eastern styli- 
zation of mountain as scale pattern. The Cyclops scene also 
occurs on the crater painted by Aristonothos and the magnifi_ 
cent new vase from Eleusis. Courbin, Joc.cit. figs. 12f, BCH 79 
(1955) 220, fig. 1. AJA 59 (1955) 224, pl. 67:3. ILN Nov. 
13, 1954. Together with the escape from the cave of Cyclops 
on the “Aegina” jug (Matz 1, fig. 214) they provide persua- 
sive evidence that at least the Cyclops adventure of the Odyssey 
became known in Athens and Argos between 675 and 650 B.c. 

8 E. Kunze, Archaische Schildbinder = Olympische Forschun- 
gen 2 (1950) 115, Beil. 8:1. 

® Menelas: R. Hampe, Friihe griechische Sagenbilder (1936) 
70, fig. 30. Matz 1, pp. 306f, figs. 208f. Euphorbos: Pfuhl, 
MuZ 3, fig. 117. Pliny, NH 35:15, credits the painters Arikides 
and Telephanes with the “invention” of identifying labels. Cf. 
J. L. Benson, Die Geschichte der korinthischen Vasen (1953) 
Sof. 
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Together with the emergence of identifying 
devices, the creation of a monumental figure-style 
during the first half of the seventh century 
enormously widened the possibilities of story telling. 
A Geometric figure was only a short-hand symbol 
for reality. The monumental style enabled the 
artist to elaborate the physical character of the 
actors, to differentiate their appearance and func- 
tion, and to begin the exploration of their emo- 
tional and mental reactions to one another. Hence 
the concentration on that art-type of narrative 
which was to play a major role in Greek art—the 
so-called “mono-scenic” or “dramatic” picture 
which summarizes the story in one scene and con- 
fines itself to the protagonists. 

Near Eastern influence introduced a new dimen- 
sion into this kind of “concentrated” narrative 
scene. Dignified, solemn action and quiet, enduring 
existence were aspects of reality practically ignored 
by Greek Geometric art. On an Orientalizing 
vase,'° when Hermes brings a message to a woman, 
we are given to understand that the communica- 
tion is one of dignity and importance (fig. 5). Its 
impact is almost like that of an Annunciation. Here 
the choice of the moment and the psychological 
effect of the weighty encounter are modeled on 
such Near Eastern groups as the encounter of king 
and courtier often seen in Assyrian paintings and 
reliefs." 

Thus the Orientalizing period was the time of 
pioneers who established the formal types and 
defined the major directions of Greek narrative 
art. Their archaic successors delighted in exuberant 
outpouring of storied representations and experi- 
mented with various solutions for the major prob- 
lems of time-sequence, spatial setting, and portrayal 

10 Pfuhl, MuZ 3, fig. 109. 

11 The reverential mood of an “Annunciation” was implicit 
in the Near Eastern design-type, which was used to portray 
the encounters of God and King, Lord and Liege, King and 
Courtier. Cf. ¢.g., H. Schaefer and W. Andrac, Die Kunst des 
alten Orients (1925) fig. 532, pl. 32. H. Frankfort, Art and 
Architecture of the Ancient Orient (1954) figs. 88, 95. Assyrian 
paintings and textiles of the time of Sargon and his successors 
were probably the sources for Greck designs of this kind. 

12 Cf, J. Fréber, Die Komposition der archaischen und friih- 
klassischen Metopenbilder (1933). H. Kahler, Das griechische 
Metopenbild (1949). Archaic bronze bands with metopal divi- 
sions are relevant to a comprehension of the development. Cf. 
E. Kunze, Archaische Schildbainder, passim. 1 have profited from 
the discussion of archaic metopal compositions by Sheila J. 
McNally. 

18E. Buschor in Furtwingler-Reichold, GV 3, pp. 117ff. P. 
De La Coste-Messelitre, BCH 47 (1923) 306ff, pls. 16-18. This 


is apparently the only attempt to present a visual reconstruc- 
tion. For the Herakles cycle cf. F. Brommer, Herakles (1953) 
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of actors. In their rendering of time, archaic artists 
went as far as Greek art was to go until the Hel- 
lenistic Age. This advance is best apprehended in 
a special category—the sequence of one-frame pic- 
tures which is exemplified by the metopes of the 
Greek temples.** In the Early Archaic phase, related 
and unrelated subjects were crammed into adjacent 
metopes; but Late Archaic and Early Classical 
designers brought together the deeds of one hero 
in a successive pattern of individual scenes. The 
outstanding example of such a sequence is offered 
by the deeds of Theseus on the Treasury of the 
Athenians in Delphi.’* They trace the dios of the 
hero in chronological order. First Athena commis- 
sions him to serve mankind. Then he performs his 
deeds on the mainland and journeys to Crete to 
fight the Minotaur. Finally he becomes King of 
Athens and defends his country against the Ama- 
zons. In this way was evolved the characteristic 
Greek form of the so-called cycle.** The “cyclic” 
method which divides the life of a hero into a 
sequence of uniform, isolated deeds curiously paral- 
lels the contemporary philosophic attempt to define 
time as a sequence of separate, static units (as re- 
flected in the paradoxes of Zeno). 

In their portrayal of place and setting archaic 
artists undertook a number of equally interesting 
ventures in which they profited by some of the 
devices of Near Eastern and Egyptian arts. The 
famous funerary games for Patroklos drawn by 
Sophilos*® (fig. 6), some pictures of the Frangois 
vase," and many other vase paintings display 
architectural elements which are not only explana- 
tory symbols of location but visually convincing 
components of the place of action.” 

The picture by Sophilos (fig. 6) presents another 
56f. 

14In my definition, a “cycle” is the representation of a story 
through a sequence of several consecutive events cach of which 
is portrayed as a separate visual unit. For a Phoenician example 
of this kind, cf. H. G 69, supra; and for the 


later development of this method in ancient illustration, K. 
Weitzmann, p 


Giiterbock, p 
83, infra. This form may be used for “stories” 
which are fundamentally not “one story” bat an aggregate of 
assorted subjects linked only by the person of the hero, as in 
the lives and deeds of Theseus, Herakles, and later Telephos 
and Christ; or as a form in which to tell one story which has 
unity of action. Cf. Aristotle's remarks on the unity of action 
in epics, Poetics 8 

15G. M. A. Richter, Archaic Greek Art (1949) 70, fig. 108. 
J. D. Beazley, ABV (1956) 39, no. 16. 

16 Beazley, ABV (1956) 76. 

17 An advanced attempt to render a cot.anuous background 
and a definite building is found in the “Olive Pediment” of the 
Acropolis. Cf. Buschor's reconstruction, AM 47 (1922) 81ff. 


Ch. Picard, Manuel de la sculpture grecque 1 (1935) Gort. 
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innovation. Here the subsidiary figures, the spec- 
tators, are small in violation of the normal principle 
of Greek art which demands equal size of all 
grown-up persons. It is tempting to believe that 
Sophilos was inspired by monumental paintings in 
which the first steps toward a continuous and en- 
larged setting were being made, and in which 
many small figures were used in the telling of a 
story.** 

Perhaps the most striking advance in the por- 
trayal of the place of action is seen in the seascapes 
of the Tomba della Caccia e Pesca in Tarquinii.” 
Here the landscape elements are no longer isolated 
props; they form a continuous rendering of rocks 
and sea. There can be little doubt that these 
Etruscan paintings are closely fashioned upon nar- 
rative wall paintings of Eastern Greece. 

Interesting as these archaic ventures in the order- 
ing of time and depiction of space may be, they 
were yet only marginal to the main purpose of 
archaic narration. This purpose was the vivid, 
imaginative elaboration of a story in terms of its 
human actors. Diversity and richness are sought 
in various ways. Sometimes the number of actors 
is enlarged, sometimes the number of actions which 
make up a scene. It is this method of presenting 
many simultaneous episodes of a major action that 
Aristotle” thought a distinctive trait of “epic” 
poetry. Furthermore, the archaic artist wanted to 
show not only that many people took part in the 
story but that they took part in different ways and 
to different degrees. In “The Arrival of Theseus 
on Delos,” for instance, Klitias eagerly describes 
the varied reactions of the sailors who yell, gesticu- 
late, and dive off the boat to show their enthusiasm 
about the happy landing.** 

Dramatization of narrative art is enhanced in 
a different way when archaic artists introduce the 
novel device of showing “spectators,” figures that 
do not physically participate in the major action but 
provide a responsive framework and a commentary 


Some useful material for archaic representations of architecture 
is found in B. Dunkley, BSA 36 (1935-6) 153f (fountain 
buildings). 

18 The appearance of small figures and architectural repre- 
sentations in the wall paintings found at Gordion enhances the 


probability that such paintings existed in archaic Eastern 
Greece, Cf. R. S. Young, AJA 60 (1956) 256, pl. 85:18. 
19P. Romanelli, Monumenti della Pittura Antica, Tarquinii, 
1:2 (1938), “Le Pitture della Tomba della Caccia ¢ Pesca.” 
20 Poetics, 2424. 
21]. D. Beazley, ABV (1956) 76, no. 1. ABS (1928) pl. 7. 
22. Robert, Bild und Lied (1881) 23f. His analyses also 
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on the story, somewhat after the manner of the 
chorus in the Greek drama. They create an emo- 
tional foil to the physical exertions of the protago- 
nists, a sort of human landscape.” 

In their portrayal of the protagonists, archaic 
artists begin to struggle with the problem of render- 
ing the emotional meaning of their stories. Some- 
times they attain striking success—witness the 
psychological impact of the suicide of Ajax as 
interpreted by Exekias,”* who shows the hero alone 
with his inexorable fate in the dramatic moment 
before the deed. The new emphasis on emotional 
significance becomes very evident if we compare 
an early archaic formulation of the same subject 
in which the hero is neatly impaling himself on 
his sword,** an account which lacks nothing in 
clarity but fails to create suspense. 

The “automatic” character of the archaic figures 
was a great obstacle, as the archaic artist strove to 
realize the emotional potential of the stories he 
wished to tell. No matter how animated and agile 
archaic heroes may be, they do not appear to move 
by their own will. Their gestures are explanatory 
formulae imposed upon the actors from without 
in order to explain what sort of action is going on. 
Another crucial obstacle to the convincing por- 
trayal of inner life was the curiously detached 
character of the archaic eye. It shows that a person 
is alive but it cannot adjust itself to the demands 
of a specific situation. Even where an archaic artist 
succeeds in denoting a humorous (fig. 7) or tragic 
(fig. 8) mood, these factors of externalized gesture 
and detached glance recall the exaggerated anima- 
tion of a puppet play.** 

When Classical sculptors and painters discovered 
a convincing method of representing the motion of 
the human body, they set up a chain reaction which 
transformed the character of Greek narration. The 
artists could now delineate human figures which 
move by their own will. Gradually the sculptors 
and painters also learned how to render facial ex- 


contain some keen comments on time and place in archaic 
narrative representations. An outstanding example of participat- 
ing spectators is the Siphnian frieze. Ch. Picard, Manuel 1 
(1935) 384f, fig. 106. P. De La Coste-Messelitre, Delphes 
(1943) 323, pls. 76f. 

23]. D. Beazley, ABV, 145, no. 
(1936) pl. 24. 

24 Met. Museum, inscribed. G. M. A. Richter, Ancient Gems 
from the Evans and Beatty Collections (1942) no. 14. 

25 Humorous: Cerberus Painter, Beazley, ARV (1942) 55, 
no. 6. Tragic: Lydos, L. D. Caskey, Attic Vase Paintings, Boston 
1 (1931) rf, pl. 1. 


18. W. Technau, Exekias 
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pressions credibly and thus acquired an entirely 
new language for interpreting the traditional stories 
in terms of emotional character, ethos, and reflec- 
tive thought, dianoia,”* rather than physical agility. 
In the meantime, the great painters of the Early 
Classical Age were revolutionizing the concepts of 
space and setting under the powerful influence of 
Greek science. For the scientists and geometricians 
of that age had perceived that certain phenomena 
known before to artists from isolated, empiric ob- 
servations (convergence of sighting lines in archi- 
tecture, diminution of figures and objects in the 
distance, overlapping of figures and objects which 
are “behind” one another from the point of view 
of a spectator, and foreshortening of receding parts 
in an individual figure) were all parts of one 
comprehensive phenomenon capable of rational 
investigation, the “visual” or “optic” space as per- 
ceived by the human eye. By posing the question: 
“How does the human eye see?”, they drew the 
interest of the artists to the construction of an 
optically convincing, continuous, and definite place 
of action.”’ Reflections of the experimental progress 
in the rendering of “optic” space are found in vase- 
painting throughout the Classical Period; and the 
extraordinary reliefs of Gjélbashi-Trysa indicate 
that architectural backgrounds were surprisingly 
developed in this direction.** 

Rationalization and systematization of time was 
another scientific advance which might have affect- 
ed Greek narration. Yet here the resistance of 
Greek art against the specifically “real” was even 
greater than its resistance against the specifically 
real, or, as we should say, “realistic” depiction of 
space and setting. It is a truism that Greek tragedy 
is very much concerned with human experience 

26 Ethos and dianoia are to Aristotle the two essential char- 
acteristics of tragic personality. Poetics 6:4. They are equally 


essential to the portrayal of man as it was developed by Clas- 
sical art. 

27 The starting point for this development was the insight 
that space is a continuum which can be made intelligible in 
Geometric terms. Application of geometry to the problem of 
space as seen by the cye resulted in various theorems embodied 
in the work of Euclid. In art, objects of “Geometric” nature 
such as architectural representations lent themselves most readily 
to the application of these scientific results. It is, by now, well 
known that the Greeks never achieved a consistent mode of 
representing three-dimensional space in “optic” form (perspec- 
tive). It is perhaps not so well understood that a number of 
optic phenomena observed in connection with living, organic 
objects (foreshortenings, light and shade) were not sufficiently 
correlated with the geometric theory of space to permit their 
convincing integration even with the imperfect “axial” per- 
spective developed by the Greeks in the Classical period. Cf. 
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and very little with its specific time and place. The 
Greek habit of projecting the major thoughts, emo- 
tions, and events of their age into time-remote 
or even timeless sphere of the myth—manifests a 
bias against the concrete, historic experience of the 
march of time through detailed, individual events 
or uniform chronological units. When Aristotle 
(Poetics 9) remarks that tragedy is nobler and 
more philosophic than history because it deals with 
the general, universal, and typical happenings, he 
simply rationalizes and codifies the essential atti- 
tude of the Classical Age—the same attitude which 
is expressed in the detachment of so much of 
Classical sculpture from specific time and place. 

These remarks are intended to make clear the 
precarious and unique situation of the Classical 
artist. In his approach to the traditional stories he 
faced a totally new situation, and each solution 
became in some measure a compromise between 
the traditions of the pre-Classical world and the 
new rational and man-centered Classic world. Some 
of the attractions of Classical art, its detachment 
from time and concrete circumstance and its 
power of symbolization, are a legacy of the pre- 
Greek and Greek Geometric arts; but in the Classi- 
cal formulation these “proto-rational,” “abstract” 
features acquire an entirely new function and 
meaning when they serve as foil to the new organic 
portrayal of the autonomous, self-aware, and self- 
willing man. 

The newly won ability of Classical art to portray 
inner life can best be illustrated by comparing 
Archaic and Classical accounts of famous legends 
such as the story of Amphiaraos. In the Archaic 
version™” we see vigorous and diversified action. 
Full of fury the hero stamps on his chariot as he 
G. M. A. Richter, “Perspective Ancient, Medieval, and Renais- 
sance,” Scritti B. Nogara (1937) 381ff, and for the scientific 
development in gencral B, L. Van der Waerden, Science Awak- 


ening (P. Noordhoff, Groningen, 1954) 136f, on 
solid geometry and perspective. 


124ff, esp 


What matters for our purpose is that the Classical artists 
knew that the setting of an action was a continuous, visible space 
and that it could be represented in three dimensions, whereas 
the archaic artist thought of it primarily as something to 
stand his figure against or, if need be, to serve as an explanatory 
map with identifying signs of location (buildings, trees etc.). 

28 The development of “landscape” elements has been fre- 
quently surveyed, cf. Pfuhl, MaZ 2, 618ff. An interesting new 
“Polygnotan” vase from Spina, London Times, Friday, April 27, 
1956, p. 20. Gjélbashi-Trysa: Ch. Picard, Manuel de la sculp- 
ture 2:2 (1939) 88af, figs. 357f. H. Kenner, Die Reliefs von 
Gjélbashi Trysa (1950) 22ff, fig. 8, pls. 18-21. 

20 F, Hauser in Furtwingler-Reichold, GV (1910) 1ff, pls. 
rarf. 
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casts a last glance at the woman who is sending 
him to his death and at the son who will avenge 
him. Horses prance, women wave, and Eriphyle 
hides. The oversized fatal necklace—large sign of 
treason—the rearing snakes, and the despairing seer 
are all vital to the story, yet the manner of their 
display almost makes them into detached explana- 
tory signs. 

In the Classical version by the Chicago Painter,” 
everything hinges on the interplay between two 
nearly quiescent figures. There are no loud protesta- 
tions, no vigorous gestures, just subdued hints at 
thoughts and emotions. The necklace is natural 
enough in size yet it becomes a symbol of highest 
power as Polyneikes holds it out to Eriphyle. With 
it the fate of Eriphyle, of Polyneikes, of Amphia- 
raos, of their children, their cities, and kingdoms 
hangs in the balance. This concentrated realization 
of the emotional, intellectual, and ethical meaning 
of a story is the unique achievement of Classical 
narrative art. By its very nature it was most effec- 
tively expressed in large, “monoscenic” designs 
which included only the protagonists. However, 
the traditional types of many-figured compositions 
(pediments, friezes) were also transformed by 
magnificent use of physical and psychological gra- 
dation. The Parthenon pediments with their cre- 
scendo of participation and response from dream- 
like, pensive unawareness, through sympathetic 
awareness, to the volcanic outburst of action among 
the protagonists remained unrivalled in antiquity.” 

Despite the new complexity of physical, emo- 
tional, and intellectual relationships the Classic 
narration in art is rendered in a form in which the 
unity of action is readily perceived. It is, in Aris- 
totle’s term, eusynoptos. This is the Greek achieve- 
ment par excellence; it is a quality which Egyptian 
and Assyrian narrative composition conspicuously 
lack. 

For an authoritative statement of the attitudes 
of the Classical artis: toward time and place of 

80E. Buschor, Griechische Vasenmalerei (1925) 92f, 194, 
figs. 67, 142, has drawn the comparison. 

%1 The “Classic” method of combining gradations of time 
and action is discussed with reference to Parthenon and Raphael 
by A. von Salis, Concinnitas, Beitraege zum Problem des Klas- 
sischen, H. Woelfflin zum 80. Geburtstage (1944) 177ff. 

82 Picard, Manuel 2:1 (1939) 397ff. C. Praschniker, Parthe- 
nonstudien (1928) 87ff, 96ff, 224ff, has an interesting discussion 
of the ways in which Phidias was approaching the concept of 
unity of time, space, and action. Neither the south side, where 


the enigmatic central metopes disrupt the battle of Greeks and 
centaurs, nor the north side, where the first three metopes are 
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action we turn again to the Parthenon. Each of the 
pediments ostensibly portrays one great scene, an 
array of simultaneous events which encompass a 
diversity of actions, yet the way in which these 
events are arranged subtly suggests that the actions 
taking place toward the wings are consecutive to 
the central event. The introduction of the Sun 
God and Moon Goddess evinces an interest in the 
passing of time, in a concise allusion to a specific 
moment, the dawn. 

The metopes of the Parthenon® break away 
from the traditional array of separate scenes in 
which each metope represented a self-contained 
unit. Here Phidias seems to have worked toward 
the concept of one visually unified scene in which 
the metopes act not as individual pictures but as 
windows opening on one continuous frieze of 
simultaneous actions. 

The frieze of the Parthenon calls upon the spec- 
tator to experience the time-sequence of the various 
episodes in a “mimetic” fashion, as the spectator 
advances along a path parallel to that of the Pana- 
thenaic procession. One might be tempted to see 
in this compositional device a new awareness for 
the unfolding of consecutive events in time, but a 
glance at the composition of “The Feast” on the 
Royal Standard of Ur (cf. p. 57 supra) shows that 
here Phidias was following a pre-Classical, timeless, 
“expository” mode of telling a story: “This is the 
feast and the procession and preparations that go 
with the feast.” 

Indeed, the frieze of the Parthenon seems to 
have been designed as a conscious counterpart to 
the processional friezes of the Royal palaces of 
Persia in order to point up the difference between 
the free people of Athens, who approach even their 
gods as friends and equals and the enslaved tribute- 
bearers of Asia, who come to do abject obeisance 
to the King of Kings.** In both instances, the actual 
processions would pass beside their own image 
in stone. There is, however, an interesting point 
given over to the Council of Gods and visually cannot be part 
of the same location as the actual capture of Troy, are com- 
pletely unified. On the other hand Praschniker points out that 
the use of Sun and Moon to enframe the north series (and the 
east pediment) must be taken as an attempt to indicate a defi- 
nite time of action, such as dawn. 

83 For the Parthenon frieze cf. Ch. Picard, Manuel 1 (1935) 
390ff; 2:1 (1939) 437ff. The intentional counterpoint to the 
Royal friezes at Persepolis has been noted by A. W. Lawrence, 
JHS 71 (1951) 118. For the reliefs of the staircases and plat- 


forms at Persepolis cf. H. Frankfort, Art and Architecture of 
the Orient (1954) 230f, pls. 181ff. 
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which sets the Parthenon frieze apart. Unlike the 
friezes of the Persian platforms and staircases, the 
long sides of the Parthenon frieze could not be 
viewed simultaneously. If Phidias had conceived 
the north and the south sides as showing two dif- 
ferent views of the same procession, then he was 
envisaging the frieze as having a unified spatial 
position, though assuming two different positions 
for the potential spectator. 

Finally, in the Amazonomachy of the shield of 
the Parthenos the setting was described in an ad- 
vanced, “panoramic” solution—as a continuous 
background of rocks and mountain and perhaps 
even of the city walls of legendary Athens.” 

These designs for the Parthenon indicate that 
Phidias was well aware of the new possibilities in 
the portrayal of time and space; yet he did not 
pursue them far. Allusive interpretation of time 
and subdued description of setting in some designs 
are balanced by generality of time and space in 
others. In pre-Classical art such generality was 
unconscious; now it is used consciously, as a posi- 
tive value, as an indication that the stories por- 
trayed take place in a realm higher and better 
than that of observable human daily life. 

Late Classical art of the fourth century B.c., and 
particularly Late Classical painting went far be- 
yond Phidias and Polygnotos toward ever more 
concrete and coherent portrayal of three-dimen- 
sional setting. In the Rescue of Andromeda™ (fig. 
g) the High Classical interest in the ethical and 
intellectual relations of the protagonists is balanced 
by a concern with the place of action, which, 
though given in general terms, is optically more 
convincing than the semi-abstract flatness of de- 
lineated rocks in the Nekyia scene copied from a 
wall painting of the High Classical Age by the 
Lykaon Painter (fig. 10).** And the setting not 
merely explains the locale but plays its part in the 
mood of the scene and thus becomes an integral 
component of the narration. 

84 Ch. Picard, Manuel 2:1 (1939) 311, fig. 132 and pp. 378, 
395f, with references. Ph. D. Stavropoullos, I Aspis tis Athinas 
Parthenou tou Phidiou (Athens, 1950) 2ff, figs. 1-2. As the re- 
liefs of Gjélbashi Trysa show, such a background was pos- 
sible during the Periklean Age; yet there is a suggestive re- 
semblance to Hellenistic types of background architecture for 
battle scenes, exemplified, for instance, on the jug of Berthou- 
ville, K. Lehmann, AJA 42 (1938) 98f, fig. 4, pl. 14. For the 
interest of Hellenistic (and possibly Neo-Attic) sculptors in the 


shield of the Parthenos cf. Pausanias, X:14,6; Timarchidas and 


Timokles (before 150 3.c.) copied the shield for the statue of 
Athena at Elateia. 


85 Pfuhl, MuZ 2 (1923) 753ff, fig. 647. 
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Complexity rather than unity of psychological 
interest is another important concern of Late Clas- 
sical narration. A revealing comment by the famous 
painter Nikias (ca. 350-300 .c.) shows that he 
regarded multiplicity of dramatic happenings and 
dispersal of emotional interest as an advantage of 
the truly “grand” subject such as an equestrian 
battle: “Many figures of horses, some running, 
others rearing against each other, others (yet) fall- 
ing—and many fighting men, some throwing jave- 
lins, others falling down from their horses. . . .”** 
This “epeisodic” expansion of story telling into 
grand tableaux must have been marked in monu- 
mental painting; we can divine something of its 
character from reflections on Attic and South 
Italian vases of the fourth century where this en- 
largement of the human scene went hand in hand 
with enlargement of the spatial setting.** 

In the monumental portrayal of Achilles sur- 
rendering Briseis® (fig. 11) we find a High Classic 
three-figure group broken apart by the divergent 
direction of the glances of the protagonists. They 
are no longer seen in resplendent isolated clarity 
but are set against the background of the common 
throng, a few of whom are reacting to the dramatic 
happening in their midst, while others are indif- 
ferent. This contrast between the heroic individual 
and the common people points to the Hellenistic 
Age. The artist no longer paints generalized myth; 
what he paints is actual history in mythical dis- 
guise, for surely that lion-maned Achilles is none 
other than Alexander the Great, the new Achilles, 

The advent of the Hellenistic Age found the 
story-telling artists of Greece faced with three 
major challenges, tackled but not solved by their 
Classical forerunners. A new feeling for the im- 
portance of specific historic events was impressed 
upon the artists by the deeds of Alexander and his 
successors. Such myth-rivalling careers called for 
detailed reporting which could be best achieved by 
unfolding their stories in detailed, “cyclic” se- 

36 Beazley, ARV (1942) 690, no. 2. 

87 (Demetrios) Peri hermencias 76. Quoted in a different 
context by H. Jucker, op.cit. 25f. He compares Leonardo's in- 
structions on how to paint an equestrian battle. 

88 As on Apulian craters and other compositions of high and 
large format, where very curious experiments are attempted in 
having the figures arranged in several zones yet linked by 
ground lines and occasional foreshortenings in such a way as 
to suggest that the setting of the entire picture is conceived as 
a continuous unit. Cf, e.g. Furtwangler-Reichold, GV 2, 145ff, 
pl. 88; 3, rz2f, fig. 55. 

89 Achilles-Briseis: Pfuhl, MaZ 2, 786, 794; 3, fig. 665. 
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quences. A new feeling for concreteness, variety, 
and largeness of the oihoumene called for settings 
in which symbolic generality would yield to a con- 
vincing portrayal of large, recognizable locations. 
Finally, the transformation of story-telling oral 
literature into a codified, systematized book litera- 
ture posed the new challenge of bringing writing 
and picture together in the novel medium of book 
illustration. 

It will not be possible within the scope of this 
paper to describe how the Classical art forms of 
narration contended and fused with the new art 
forms created by Hellenistic art. Rather I should 
prefer in ending to remark on the reasons for the 
extraordinary power and persistent influence of 
Greek narrative representations upon later arts. 
Egyptians and Assyrians*® had devised composi- 
tions more ambitious in scale and setting, and had 
applied themselves more attentively to the chrono- 
logical portrayal of historic events. The compelling 

40 The difference between the Greek and the Assyrian ap- 
proach is well illustrated by a comparison of the Achilles- 
Briseis picture with the Assyrian rendering of a somewhat 
similar subject, Senmacherib after the fall of Lachish. Cf. H. 


Frankfort, Art and Architecture of the Ancient Orient (1954) 
pl. 101, and the analysis of Sennacherib’s reliefs by H. A. 
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effect of Greek narration lies elsewhere. Drawing 
upon the great treasures of divine and heroic myths 
which were incomparably rich in varied human 
interest, from low comedy to high tragedy, the 
Greek artist dedicated himself to the realization of 
these stories in terms of general and typical human 
experience. To represent fully and cogently the 
emotional and intellectual meaning inherent in 
these great themes he made eloquent use of the 
human figure, which the Greeks were the first to 
conceive as a balanced entity of body, soul, and 
mind; and he subordinated the demands for 
chronological elaboration of a story and for rich- 
ness and precision of setting to the unity and clarity 
of artistic organization. The tempestuous grandeur 
of the Parthenon pediments, the moving poetry of 
the Orpheus relief, and the tragic nobility of the 
Dying Niobid* exemplify what they had achieved. 
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Groenewegen-Frankfort, Arrest and Movement (1951) 176ff, 
who emphasizes “the interest in complicated activities involving 
large groups of people and their relation to local setting.” 

#1 Parthenon pediments, n. 31, supra. Orpheus relief: Ch. 
Picard, Manuel 2:2 (1939) 827f, fig. 219; Niobid, ibid. 687ff, 
fig. 274, pl. 23. 
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In this essay continuous narrative must be defined 
in the narrowest possible sense of the term because 
of the large number of examples.’ Therefore, I shall 
exclude the sequence of coherent but separate, in- 
dependent scenes representing one story, tale, leg- 
end, or narrative. Such sequence does not confront 
us with the genuine problem of “continuous” nar- 
rative since each scene is a unit in itself and must 
be thus interpreted. A “natural” or “realistic” un- 
derstanding of time and space is possible since each 
event occurs in one particular moment at one par- 
ticular place. 

In epochs of “realistic” art, such as the Hellenistic 

1 The problem of continuous narrative has been discussed so 
widely that only a selection of the latest and most pertinent 
literature may be cited here: C. M. Dawson, Yale Classical 


Studies, Vol. 9 (New Haven 1944) 188ff with earlier litera- 
ture; Weitzmann, Illustrations in Roll and Codex (Princeton 
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and Roman periods, the really interesting problem 
of continuous narrative arises only when events 
separated in time are represented as occurring si- 
multaneously at the same place in the same setting. 
In a strict sense this is the case only when in the 
same setting one or more identical persons appear 
more than once. By “same setting” may be under- 
stood the two following possibilities: a) one unin- 
terrupted background scenery that defines the place 
as a particular unit regardless of its actual size or 
extension; b) a compositionally unified representa- 
tion of persons to be comprehended as simultane- 
ously present in reality and necessarily seen by the 
1947) Chapter 1; K. Schefold, Pompeianische Malerei (Basel 
1952) 83ff and 186, note to p. 83 with recent literature; J. M. 


C. Toynbee, Proceedings of the British Academy 1953, p. 936, 
note 11. 
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observer in no more than one unit of time. The 
second possibility applies only to single pictures and 
reliefs, the first also to friezes, but in either case 
only when it is obvious that the artist aimed at a 
“realistic” understanding of his work. 

The most important distinction, which nonethe- 
less has hardly, if ever, been made in dealing with 
these forms of continuous narrative, is that between 
friezes and single panel compositions.* A frieze 
cannot be viewed in one moment, consequently the 
reappearance in a frieze of the same persons even 
in a compositionally unified setting does not actu- 
ally seem unnatural or illogical. In fact, the setting 
appears to be unified only if understood as some- 
thing separated from the persons; since such arti- 
ficial separation would not be made by any reason- 
able observer of a frieze the scenery actually seems 
to change from scene to scene each of which is seen 
and understood separately. The result is but one 
step farther toward an integration of a sequence of 
independently represented stages of a story; it never 
involves the puzzling appearance at the same place 
of the same actors in two or more different mo- 
ments. 

This however is exactly what can occur and does 
occur in single panels and reliefs. 

There are then these questions to be raised and 
if possible answered: 

1. Does strictly continuous narrative in Hellenis- 
tic and Roman art appear simultaneously in friezes 
as well as in single panels or does one species pre- 
cede or supplant the other? 

2. Is there any marked stylistic development in 
either species and if so what is the stylistic trend? 

3. What role does perspective (the obviously most 
significant stylistic element) play and are there dif- 
ferences in perspective both in regard to the his- 
torical development and in regard to the two 
“types” of narrative representation? 

4. What differences, structural rather than phe- 
nomenological, if any, exist between Hellenistic 
and Roman monuments and why? 

The oldest example and indeed the only example 
of strictly continuous narrative in Greek art is, as 
everyone knows, the Telephos frieze (fig. 1). Un- 
fortunately only scattered fragments have been pre- 
served and it has not been possible to achieve a 
reconstruction of the whole. But the one element 
which is of importance to us is certain regardless 


2Only Miss Toynbee in the footnote cited above seems to 
have called attention to this difference. I have done so in 
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of the exact place and sequence of the slabs of the 
frieze: Telephos himself and probably other per- 
sons appear frequently throughout the frieze which 
recounts the detailed biography of the mythical 
founder of Pergamon. The scenes, however, seem 
to have been fairly clearly separated from each 
other by various compositional means. The back- 
ground, which ranges from scenes in the open air 
with landscape elements to interiors, forms a rich 
backdrop to the actors. In a purely formal way the 
composition of the frieze is as unified as was the 
case in all earlier friezes, but if we read it as the 
story it actually is the frieze becomes a sequence 
of individual scenes. And this is the way we have 
to look at the frieze. It seems significant that it was 
placed on the wall at eye level behind a colonnade 
(fig. 2), although the spacing of the columns does 
not coincide with the sequence of the scenes. It 
seems certain that the observer was intended to 
walk within the colonnade close to the frieze. In- 
scriptions surely were added and helped the under- 
standing of the legend, which is told in an intimate 
rather than in a heroic form and therefore well 
suits its place in the interior of a court. I have no 
doubt that the frieze was meant to be a transla- 
tion from painting into relief. All the peculiarities 
which distinguish it from the great frieze of the 
Pergamean altar can, I believe, be explained by 
such an attempt to transform a painting into a re- 
lief. I want to stress the realism of this frieze which 
is expressed most clearly by the consistency of the 
perspective and the proportions, by the inherent 
logic which tries to give a true picture as close to 
reality as possible. There is no bird's-eye view and 
the elements of landscape do not widen the space 
unduly. The observer is never offended by an in- 
consistent or illogical detail and even the reap- 
pearance of the same person in the unified setting 
cannot strike him as illogical or inconsistent since 
he is never in the position to perceive the frieze as 
a whole. 

Another frieze made more than 100 years after 
the Telephos frieze is similar in all these aspects 
although it is a painting and not a relief. It is 
the famous fresco from a house in Rome: the 
Odyssey frieze, now in the Vatican. Only parts 
of this frieze are preserved. It is a continuous 
landscape painting appearing on the upper part 
of the wall behind painted double pillars, the 


PZ 34/35, 1949/50 (Berlin, 1953) 245ff. 
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oldest and the most beautiful landscape paint- 
ing of classical antiquity (figs. 3, 4). There is 
no agreement as to its attribution to Roman or 
Greek art. One section (fig. 5) must have formed 
the center of the frieze and must have occupied 
the middle of the wall since the receding lines of 
the framing pillars converge here, whereas the re- 
ceding lines of the pillars on the left of this section 
converge towards the right and those of the other 
side converge towards the left. Behind this painted 
architecture an uninterrupted panorama-like land- 
scape appears in which consecutive scenes of the 
Odyssey are depicted. As in the Telephos frieze the 
setting is uninterrupted but here the scenes actu- 
ally flow into one another, and the landscape, in 
regard to the composition, is infinitely more im- 
portant than the figures. The scale of each land- 
scape element as well as that of the figures and the 
objects is realistic, consistent, and rational. There 
is, I would say, not even a true bird’s-eye perspec- 
tive, only the point of the view of the spectator is 
higher than was the case in the Telephos frieze. 
In regard to perspective there is, however, one prob- 
lem. We know that the level of the observer’s eye 
establishes the line where sky and sea meet. The 
height of the horizon is equal to the height of the 
observer, and hence the receding lines below the 
horizon must rise, those above it must fall. In the 
Odyssey landscape, however, the horizon is higher 
than the level of the observer’s eye. There is, run- 
ning through about one third of the frieze, a line, 
or perhaps more correctly a very narrow area where 
all receding lines converge, those below rising, those 
above falling, according to Euclid’s theoremata 10 
and 11 (compare fig. 3). 

This difference between horizon and eye level 
does not bother the naive observer of the frieze who 
is struck by its immediate naturalness and apparent 
correctness of perspective. Why does he fail to de- 
tect the “mistake”? The reason is simple: everyone 
can experience that the sea always seems to rise 
and that the eye always seems to be below the hori- 
zon. The painter of the frieze followed his impres- 
sions and reproduced them, with great talent, in a 
consistent and realistic fashion. It seems necessary 
to me to emphasize this point because the con- 
vincingly natural representation of the setting and 

8 This interpretation of the Odyssey frieze is at variance 
with almost all current opinions. For these‘ compare Dawson 


and Schefold, loc.cit. Only A. Rumpf, Handbuch der Archaeo- 
logie 6 (1953) 160ff attributes the Odyssey frieze to Hellenistic 
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of the persons and objects in the Odyssey frieze 
distinguishes this frieze from almost all other land- 
scape paintings of comparable richness. It is pre- 
cisely that element which it has in common with 
the Telephos frieze. In this painted frieze also the 
observer can never appreciate the entire frieze at 
once. He must walk beside it and must enjoy scene 
after scene separately. The uninterrupted landscape 
even adds to the naturalness since, in traveling 
through actual landscapes, vista after vista changes 
by flowing into one another. So “the wandering of 
Ulysses over the countryside” as Vitruvius has 
called this species of painting comes very close to 
reality. The choice of episodes chronologically fol- 
lows the epic; however, it leaves out important 
scenes and depicts more fully others which Homer 
mentions only in one or two lines. Therefore, it 
does not seem to me likely that this frieze is an 
adaptation of a book illustration. A genuine case 
of strictly continuous narration can be found only 
in the middle section where both Odysseus and 
Circe appear twice in the very same scene (fig. 5). 
I myself believe, though I cannot give the proof in 
this paper, that the Odyssey frieze is a copy of a lost 
Hellenistic original which, to be sure, was not 
separated by painted pillars but was an uninter- 
rupted landscape frieze at eye level on a long wall, 
probably behind an actual colonnade intended to 
be seen exactly as was the Telephos frieze. The Ro- 
man copyist put the frieze on the upper part of 
his wall and behind the painted pillars, which ar- 
ticulated the second style wall, thereby adding a 
new element of illusion. It might be possible that he 
also added one of the two Ulysses-Circe groups 
which are the only illogical elements in this other- 
wise naturalistic composition.* 

When we turn to just one example of the con-— 
tinuous narrative in Roman friezes, namely to the 
column of Trajan, we see, I think, at once a com- 
pletely different presentation (fig. 6). We see, for 
instance, in close combination, the emperor with 
soldiers and captives and a scene where captured 
Roman soldiers are tortured by barbarian women. 
Hence, two scenes which happened in very different 
settings are closely linked. Other examples show 
the emperor twice, once sacrificing and once ad- 
dressing the army. The available space is always 
Art and calls it a copy. I have presented my argument in a 


paper read in Princeton and Chicago in 1949. It is a part of 
a longer essay on Ancient Landscape Painting. 
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completely filled with persons, buildings, trees, ani- 
mals, etc., and the scale of these elements varies. 
There is no consistency in either setting or propor- 
tion. The buildings are seen in bird’s-eye perspec- 
tive, the persons in normal linear perspective. Here, 
then, we have a curious combination of rich and 
exact realism in detail and complete lack of realism 
in composition. There is no possibility of under- 
standing the stylistic forms of the frieze of the col- 
umn of Trajan in terms of Greek friezes. They are 
in every respect opposites. That both the Telephos 
frieze and that of Trajan’s column are examples of 
continuous narrative should not blur the infinitely 
more important stylistic differences. We therefore 
must raise the question of where this particular 
Roman way of telling a continuous story originated. 

I firmly believe that in Greek art continuous nar- 
ration in the strict sense of this word was limited 
to friezes and therefore could be represented in 
forms which did not offend the sense of reality 
and logic. The first example of strictly continuous 
narration in one panel we find in a provincial work, 
namely in one of the reliefs of the Julii monument 
in Saint Rémy of the end of the first century B.c. 
(fig. 7).* Here we see two phases of the Meleager 
legend combined into one composition: on the 
right the killing of the boar and on the left Me- 
leager’s death. I suggest that what we have here 
is a conflation of two Hellenistic paintings similar 
to what we find in quite a few sarcophagi. Per- 
haps even more interesting examples are provided 
by the so-called Tabulae Iliacae, small reliefs rep- 
resenting scenes from the Iliad which were, as K. 
Weitzmann has shown, copies from book illustra- 
tions (fig. 8).° In our context I want to emphasize 
here only that the various scenes, chronological se- 
quences of events which the poet tells, are set into 
one unifying background. In one fragment there 
are again episodes from the Circe adventure, but 
how different are these from the way the Odyssey 
frieze depicts them.® The three episodes are placed 
side by side in and before the court of Circe’s 
dwellings. The architecture is given in bird’s-cye 
perspective whereas the persons appear, as it were, 
on eye level. I suggest that these are taken from 
book illustrations and the architecture is added by 
the Roman sculptor. The similarity between these 

 Garger, Roem. Mitt., 52 (1937) 1ff, pl. 11. It seems rather 
surprising that this example appears to have been overlooked 


in the discussions of continuous narrative. 
5 Weitzmann, /oc.cit. 
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reliefs and those of the column of Trajan is ob- 
vious. 

What is the reason for and what is the origin of 
this change in the form of continuous narration? 
I believe that it has to do with an old Roman tradi- 
tion of representing actual events for public con- 
sumption by producing not so much works of art 
but exact pictorial accounts of interesting events. 
Roman literature tells us of many of those pictures.’ 
I shall mention only a few. In 214 B.c. a picture 
was painted on commission from Tiberius Sem- 
pronius Gracchus representing a banquet in Bene- 
ventum after the liberation of the town. Livy (24, 
16, 16ff) tells us the amazing number of details 
to be seen in this purely historical picture, which 
at that time in Italy could only have been executed 
in that kind of “bird’s-eye perspective” which is 
characteristic of every primitive style: a composi- 
tion of objects one upon another. At about the same 
time another picture was painted which not only 
represented the island of Sardinia in the form of 
a map, but also Sardinian battles combined with 
detailed inscriptions (Livy 41, 28, 8), doubtless a 
combination of map and scenes like some baroque 
maps. It is a representation in which the highest 
realism is blended with an equally high abstraction. 
Such pictures were not works of art but illustra- 
tions of recent political events interesting only be- 
cause of the subject matter. Sometimes they were 
interpreted to the people who gathered in the Fo- 
rum. This was the case for example with the pic- 
ture of the conquest of Carthage (Pliny 35,23). In 
this tradition belongs the species of paintings which 
were exhibited in triumphal processions and which 
told the story of an entire war. We even know that 
such paintings were used by lawyers conducting a 
trial to make their case more vivid (Cicero, Pro 
Sestio 93). Of all these so-called popular paintings 
only one later specimen has been preserved: the 
well-known picture from Pompeii depicting the riot 
in the theatre (fig. 9). It is, significantly enough, 
again a combination of realism and abstraction, 
“normal” and bird's-eye view. I want to emphasize 
that this combination is not a consciously formu- 


lated stylistic device but a necessity, if a primitive 
painter wants to represent as clearly as possible 
many details in a landscape or architectural set- 


© Weitzmann, fig. 8. 
Frequently discussed, perhaps best by Rodenwaldt, s5 
(1940) 12ff. See also Toynbee, loc.cit. 
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ting. It is, I think, this tradition which made it 
possible for the Romans to alter the Greek forms 
of continuous narrative in the way represented by 
the Homeric reliefs and the column of Trajan. An 
excellent example of such alteration is provided by 
the mythological landscape paintings.* The legend 
of the fall of Icarus has come down to us in at 
least nine paintings, all of them landscape com- 
positions and all, I believe, variations of one lost 
original. One group represents the fallen Icarus ly- 
ing dead at the seashore and the flying Dedalus 
searching for the perished boy (fig. 10). The best 
painting in this group is the splendid fresco in the 
“Villa Imperiale” in Pompeii, as yet unpublished. 
Like the Odyssey frieze it has Greek inscriptions 
and is, I think, a very close adaptation of the origi- 
nal which was a Greek Hellenistic work. This 
group is characterized in regard to style by con- 
sistent realistic perspective and natural proportion 
and scale, in regard to content by the choice of one 
pregnant moment of the legend. The other group 
of the Icarus paintings shows either Icarus in the 
act of falling or both the falling and the dead Ica- 
rus (fig. 11). All pictures of this group combine a 
bird’s-eye view of the whole with “normal” view of 
the detail, are inconsistent in regard to perspective, 
unrealistic in proportions and scale, and choose as 
content a dramatic action or continuous narrative, 
with great richness of detail. Continuous narrative 
is restricted to the second group. I conclude that 
these mythological landscapes represent the genu- 
inely Roman alteration of Hellenistic paintings’ and 
I believe that the element of abstraction in form 
permits, and perhaps even demands, the element of 
abstraction in content which is to be seen in com- 
bining the same figures in one single setting. A 
striking example of such continuous narration is a 
painting representing the legend of Marsyas (fig. 
12).° Here in one single landscape setting the 
story begins on the upper left of the panel and 
ends on the upper right. Marsyas comes down from 
the top of the rocks attracted by the sound of Athe- 
na’s flute. At the bottom we see Athena playing, 
accompanied by a local divinity and a nymph. 
Behind the nymph a second Marsyas hastens away, 
and a little higher he appears again playing the 
flute to a group of muses who appear above him. 

® Dawson in his book cited in Note 1 has dealt with these 
works. Although I cannot generally agree with his approach nor 


his results, I want to emphasize that the book contains many 
particular points I think excellent and very valuable. 
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The story is drawn in elliptical form, every detail 
is thoroughly realistic but no consistent perspective 
combines the details. Characteristically the closest 
stylistic parallel to the Marsyas fresco is the rep- 
resentation of a Roman legend, the picture called 
“The Origin of Rome.”* 

Roman sarcophagi give us the richest record of 
continuous narrative, various forms of which occur 
on both mythological and non-mythological sar- 
cophagi. They may represent an attempt to recon- 
cile a Roman form of narration with the Greek 
frieze tradition, or may, as Weitzmann has shown, 
be closely linked with book illustrations. Still oth- 
ers may use continuous narrative for symbolic or 
allegorical ends. The scope of this paper does not 
permit a further examination of these sarcophagi. 
I should like to suggest only that continuous nar- 
rative in sarcophagi developed from earlier Roman 
forms, as seen in works of popular art and in mytho- 
logical landscape paintings. 

Our survey leads, I believe, to the following con- 
clusions: 

1. Continuous narrative in the strict sense of the 
term appears first in the mid-Hellenistic period and 
is restricted there to friezes. In single panels it ap- 
pears in Roman art only but these do not supplant 
the friezes. Roman friezes are radically different 
from Hellenistic ones both in form and content. 

2. The only direct relation between the Greek 
Hellenistic form of strictly continuous narrative 
and the Roman form seems to be the growing in- 
terest in telling a story in a more complete way, 
a tendency which has already been stressed in the 
paper by Hanfmann and also in the writings of 
Weitzmann. Through this tendency the adaptation 
of Greek works might have become easier for the 
Romans. But this tendency towards closer integra- 
tion of scenes in friezes does not, as such, lead to 
continuous narrative in panels. 

3. Perspective in Hellenistic friezes is “natural” 
or “normal” and coherent; in Roman friezes and 
single pictures it is often an “illogical” and inco- 
herent combination of bird’s-eye and “normal” 
view. This combination is a characteristic of popu- 
lar Roman art and can be shown to have a long 
history in Roman representations of actual events. 
The Roman interest in a full account originated 

®1 shall try to prove this point in an essay in preparation. 


10 Dawson, op.cit. p. 90, no. 23, pl. 8. 
11 Blanckenhagen, loc.cit. 
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from their devotion to the actual event in every 
aspect, and from their lack of interest in translating 
real life into the language of art. For them art did 
not require an inherently consistent pattern. It had 
to be nothing but an immediate and rich illustra- 
tion of an actuality, and they did not bother with 
more problematic relations between life and art. 

4. Continuous narrative in panels represents the 
very same element of abstraction as does the com- 
bination of bird’s-eye and “normal” view; one de- 
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mands the other, they are but two aspects of one 
element. This element foreshadows late ancient art, 
and is characteristically un-Greek. The specifically 
Greek forms of realism and concreteness must have 
excluded the possibility of the ultimate and extreme 
stages of continuous narrative. These were not 
Greek but Roman. 
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Tue depiction of a story by pictorial means involves 
the problem of a relationship between literature 
on the one hand and the representational arts on 
the other. From the time script was invented and 
literature came into being down to the period from 
which we have the earliest extant codices with ex- 
tensive picture cycles a slow, evolutionary process, 
in spite of deviations and regressions, can be ob- 
served with regard to this relationship. At the be- 
ginning it is rather vague and general and the artist 
did not always consult a literary source, but relied 
at times on an oral tradition whenever he wanted 
to represent a myth or an episode from history. As 
time went on, however, the relationship became 
more precise and more specific to the same degree 
that the literary sources were more often and more 
intensively consulted by an artist who set out to 
render a literary content with greater exactitude. 
In the archaic and high classical periods of Greek 
art comparatively few, and in most cases only the 
most dramatic events were chosen and rendered 
in individual, self-contained compositions. Almost 
at the same time Greek artists began to line up a 
series of narrative representations, based either on 
a single hero’s life or some kind of a literary unit, 
and taking the form of a row of metopes or of a 
frieze. This is the beginning of the method of the 
1 For a more detailed discussion of the various methods of 
illustration cf. C, Robert, Bild und Lied, Archacologische Bei- 
trige zur Geschichte der Griechischen Heldensage (Philologi- 


sche Untersuchungen hersg. von A. Kiessling und U. v. Wila- 
mowitz-Moellendorf, Vol. V, Berlin 1881); Fr. Wickhoff, 
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cyclic narrative which in the classical period was 
used on a rather limited scale, and in the Hellenis- 
tic period developed into a continuous narrative 
whereby the individual scenes are placed in front 
of a unifying landscape. 

At the end of this long drawn-out process of bind- 
ing the representational arts and literature still 
closer together, a new method was invented where- 
by a single episode was divided into several phases, 
so that the beholder might follow the various 
changes of action with the chief protagonist being 
repeated again and again. The result of this de- 
velopment is an enormous increase in the number 
of scenes and the formation of far more extensive 
picture cycles than had ever existed before. This 
innovation took place in the Early Hellenistic pe- 
riod, and the medium in which the vast expansion 
of narrative representations could unfold most vig- 
orously, and to a degree not matched by any other 
medium, is the book which at that time was the 
papyrus roll. Thus the art of storytelling in pictures 
became inextricably linked with the history of book- 
illumination." 

There is evidence that within Greek civilization 
the illustration of the book started in Egypt, i.e. 
Alexandria. Here the Greeks must have seen il- 
lustrated Egyptian rolls and studied their manufac- 
Die Wiener Genesis (Vienna 1895); K. Weitzmann, Mlustre- 


tions in Roll and Codex, A Study of the Origin and Method of 


Text-lllustration (Studies in Manuscript Illumination, No. 2, 


Princeton 1947) henceforth cited as Roll and Codex. 
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ture. But they learned from them not only the tech- 
nical process, but even adapted iconographical mo- 
tifs wherever they could as, e.g., demons in magical 
texts, figures of Egyptian gods for constellation 
figures in astronomical texts and the like.? Because 
of the perishable nature of papyrus and the very 
casual remains of papyrus rolls, the importance of 
this branch of Greek painting has only begun to 
be recognized by modern scholarship after a few 
very illuminating fragments of illustrated rolls have 
fairly recently come to light. 

Perhaps the most important fragment is one 
found in Oxyrhynchus and now in Oxford (fig. 1) 
which belongs to the second or third century and 
is large enough to permit some general deductions 
with regard to illustrations of papyrus rolls in clas- 
sical antiquity.* It consists of parts of three writing 
columns into which three sketchy drawings are 
intercalated. The content is a Herakles poem in 
ionic trimeter and our fragment is concerned only 
with the first deed, the adventure with the Nemean 
lion. The fight proper is depicted in the usual ico- 
nography where Herakles strangles the lion by 
pressing its head under his armpit. But what is 
new in the art of the narrative is the subdivision 
of this one episode into several consecutive phases. 
One preceding the fight proper depicts what seems 
to be the pursuit of the lion into a cleft, and the 
other, following it, shows Herakles with the lion’s 
skin after his victory. It can be taken for granted 
that as the text went along other deeds were illus- 
trated in the same manner by dividing them into 
several phases, always repeating the hero in the 
same brief, sketchy manner. The result of this new 
method, besides the increase in the number of 
scenes, is the quickening of the tempo from one 
action to the next. 

From the formal point of view these miniatures 
in papyrus rolls have some shortcomings. The small 
figure scale and the rather sketchy technique forced 
the illustrator to disregard elaborate settings of 
landscape or architecture like those that had de- 
veloped in Hellenistic and Roman fresco painting. 
Moreover he abandoned, to a large extent, carefully 
balanced compositions as seen in the works of the 
high classical period which induce the beholder to 

2 Roll and Codex 57ff. 

3K. Weitzmann in The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Vol. XXII (Ox- 
ford 1954), p. 85, no. 2331 and pl. xt. 

* St. J. Gasiorowski, Malarstwo Minjaturowe Grecko-Rzymskie 


(Cracow 1928) p. 17, p. v and fig. 2; K. Weitzmann, Roll 
and Codex 51 (here the older bibliography) and fig. 4o. 
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tarry, and also continuous frieze compositions, since 
it was his endeavor to place each individual scene 
in the writing column at a varying level exactly 
where the text required it. On the other hand he 
developed new formal means in order to stress 
moving actions, usually from left to right in such a 
way that the beholder is induced to move from one 
scene to the next just as his eyes read consecutive 
lines of writing. It was already the ancient illustra- 
tor’s aim to establish a sequence of phases as close 
together as possible so that the beholder may read a 
picture story without resorting to the text for under- 
standing the essential features of a plot. Here we 
see a new principle in its nascent state which in 
our own days has developed into the motion pic- 
ture. 

Because of the survival of only a few fragments 
of illustrated papyrus rolls we are as yet in no posi- 
tion to assess accurately the extent to which classi- 
cal texts were illustrated. Yet the indications are 
that it took place on a very large scale, not only in 
the poetical texts like the Herakles poem but also 
in prose texts, like that of a still unidentified ro- 
mance in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, 
suppl. gr. 1294 (fig. 2)* where one sees the rem- 
nants of three consecutive scenes, placed in the 
writing columns in exactly the same manner as in 
the Herakles papyrus. These lively and sketchily 
treated scenes in which vivid gestures are particu- 
larly emphasized have, again like those of the 
Herakles papyrus, no frame or colored background, 
and thus, in the best tradition of papyrus illustra- 
tion, share the surface of the papyrus with the cal- 
ligraphy. There is reason to believe that in classical 
antiquity papyrus illustration did not attract re- 
nowned painters—unlike miniature painting in the 
Middle Ages—and yet it would be misleading to 
judge the capacity of classical illustrators on the 
basis of only these two fragments which obviously 
were executed hastily and with limited skill. 

The State Library in Munich owns a fragmen- 
tary papyrus drawing of about the fourth century 
A.D. pap. gr. 128 (fig. 3)° which is a rather accom- 
plished brush drawing, representing the episode 
from the first book of the Iliad in which two her- 
alds of Agamemnon, Talthybius and Eurybates, 

5 A. Hartmann, “Eine Federzeichnung auf einem Miinchener 
Papyrus,” Festschrift fiir Georg Leidinger (Munich 1930) p. 103 
and pl. xvm; K. Weitzmann, Roll and Codex, 54 and fig. 42; 


idem, “Observations on the Milan Iliad,” Nederlands Kunst- 
historisch Jaarboek V (1954) p. 246 and fig. 2. 
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take away Briseis from Achilles. This drawing pro- 
vides the evidence that the Homeric poems were 
also illustrated in papyrus rolls, and quite ambi- 
tiously too, as befits the importance of a text which 
in classical antiquity was almost as widely read as 
the Bible in the Middle Ages. The mere conception 
of a set of 24 scrolls, each with a narrative cycle 
of scenes on the sane scale as in the Herakles and 
the romance papyri almost staggers the imagina- 
tion. Whereas in pre-Hellenistic art, scenes from 
the Iliad can be counted by the dozens now they 
must be numbered by the hundreds. 

What are our earliest and most important exam- 
ples of the new and expansive cyclic art that is 
reflected in the fragmentary papyrus rolls seen so 
far, all of which already belong to the Christian 
era? The first group of monuments one would have 
to discuss in this context are the so-called Megarian 
bowls, a group of Hellenistic terracotta cups which 
Carl Robert had introduced into the literature as 
Homerische Becher. Two such bowls, whose hemi- 
spherical surface is unrolled in the drawings (figs. 
4-5)" show two episodes of the 22nd book of the 
Odyssey each being subdivided in three phases: 
one deals with the unfaithful goatherd Melanthius 
who in the first scene is fettered by Eumaeus and 
Philoetius and in the second hanged by them, while 
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bowl depicts the final fate of the wooers, the stab- 
bing of the seer Leiodes and the pardoning of the 
minstrel Phemius and the herald Medon (verses 
310ff). In our opinion these bowls depend on il- 
lustrated papyrus rolls lost today, because, even 
after the transfer into the medium of terracotta re- 
liefs, the basic quality of miniature painting—the 
element of transitory motion and the inducement 
to move quickly from one phase to the next—is still 
clearly preserved. The copyist even went so far— 
and this is very unusual in any medium except a 
manuscript proper—as to write as many verses of 
Homer’s poem as he could on the ground of the 
cups. Actually the individual scenes are still placed 
within the limits of writing columns. 

It is, therefore, quite an easy matter to make, on 
the basis of the Herakles and the romance papyri, 
a reconstruction drawing (Ill. A),* and to show 
how the three scenes of the Melanthius adventure 
were intercalated in the columns of a papyrus roll, 
On this scale a single book of the Odyssey, filling 
one scroll with about 30 writing columns, would 
require approximately an equal number of scenes. 
If we multiply 30 by 24 and do the same for the 
Iliad, we arrive at the staggering number of many 
hundreds of miniatures for a complete illustrated 
Homer of the Hellenistic period. 
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Ill. A. Reconstruction of an Odyssey Roll of the Hellenistic Period 


in the third Athena incites Odysseus and Telema- 
chus against the wooers (verses 161ff); the second 


®C. Robert, Homerische Becher (50. Berliner Winckelmanns- 
programm, Berlin 1890). F. Courby, Les wases grecs a relief 
(Paris 1922) Ch. XIX, 281ff. Both are inclined to date the 
earliest of them into the 3rd century B.c., while more recently 
a and century date ha. been suggested for most of them and 


Moreover it must be realized that, besides Homer, 
other epic poems, especially those of the xi«hog 


even the carly 1st century s.c. has been proposed for a late 
Byvanck-Quarles van Ufferd, “Les Bols Homér- 
35ff. 

7K. Weitzmann, Roll and Codex, 37ff and figs. 6-7. 


8 ibid. 77 and fig. A on p. 78. 
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émixés, were likewise profusely illustrated, that 
dramas, especially those of Euripides, most popular 
in the Hellenistic and Roman period, were adorned 
with miniature cycles just as extensively, and that 
also many prose texts, romances like that of the 
Paris papyrus (fig. 2) had hundreds and hundreds 
of scenes. The evidence is based first of all on the 
Megarian bowls and, for the epic poems, on the 
so-called Iliac tablets, small reliefs in piombino that 
are packed with small sketchy scenes whose identi- 
fication is aided by inscriptions including the titles 
of the books from which the miniatures were cop- 
ied.” But besides these two major groups, narrative 
cycles that depend on illustrated books exist on 
certain sarcophagi, narrow friezes in fresco as they 
are found in a few instances in Pompeii, and still 
other media. A careful sifting of the Hellenistic- 
Roman monuments from this point of view must 
be the preliminary step towards collecting the ma- 
terial for a history of ancient book illumination. 
The best reflections, e.g., of Euripidean picture 
cycles are once more to be found on the Megarian 
bowls of which a typical example exists in the 
Metropolitan Museum with five consecutive scenes 
from the “Iphigeneia at Aulis.”*° They illustrate 
very precisely the beginning of the drama, how 


Agamemnon sends to Clytaimnestra a messenger 
(fig. 6), who is intercepted by Menelaus, and how 
Menelaus reproaches Agamemnon while in the 
meantime Iphigeneia arrives at Aulis and Agamem- 
non is most unhappy about this turn of events. At 
least two more cups were needed, one of which 
actually exists, in order to illustrate the whole dra- 


ma in this extensive cyclic fashion, and even so 
we cannot be absolutely sure that the cycle of the 
three cups with approximately 15 scenes altogether 
is not abbreviated compared with the postulated 
manuscript model. By comparing such a sequence 
of dramatic, fast moving little scenes with the com- 
plex and centralized compositions of Apulian am- 
phorae of the 4th century s.c. that reflect themes of 
Euripidean dramas,” it is self-evident that between 
these two groups of monuments must be placed 

®0. Jahn, Griechische Bilderchroniken (Bonn 1873). 

20K, Weitzmann, Roll and Codex, 44ff and figs. 9a-e. 

11K. Weitzmann, “Euripides Scenes in Byzantine Art,” Hes- 
peria 18 (1949) 177ff and pls. 27-29. 

121. Séchan, Etudes sur la tragédie grecque dans ses rapports 
avec la céramique (Paris 1926) 231ff passim; K. Weitzmann, 
Roll end Codex, 16 and fig. 5. 


18 ibid. 6off, 81ff. For the most up-to-date discussion of the 
origin of the codex cf. C. H. Roberts, “The Codex” ProcBritAc 
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the origin of the new vastly extended picture cycles 
which stand out as the most decisive innovation 
in the long history of the narrative in representa- 
tional art. 

Another important change took place within the 
history of bookmaking when, at the end of the 
Ist century a.p. the parchment codex began to de- 
velop into its present-day form and to replace the 
papyrus roll, a process which deeply affected the 
system of book-illustration.** One of the earliest 
sets of illustrations that come from a parchment 
codex are the fifth century fragments of an Iliad in 
the Ambrosian Library in Milan, F. 205 inf.** They 
are remnants of a codex that in its original state 
comprised all 24 books of the Iliad in one volume, 
as compared with 24 separate papyrus rolls—an ob- 
viously great advantage since several hundred minia- 
tures could now be collected in a single physical 
unit between two covers. One of the miniatures, e.g. 
fig. 7, depicts the leading away of Briseis by Aga- 
memnon’s heralds Talthybius and Eurybates, while 
the mourning, angry Achilles, surrounded by the 
Myrmidons, sits in his tent. The group at the right 
is so much like the one in the Munich drawing (fig. 
3) that there can be no doubt that both belong to 
the same recension and that, therefore, the archetype 
of the Milan codex must have consisted of a set 
of illustrated papyrus rolls. 

The leading away of Briseis is preceded by a min- 
iature in which the same two heralds are demand- 
ing from Achilles the handing over of Briseis,* 
while in the following one (fig. 7) Thetis is seen 
comforting her angry son. Here we have once more 
a typical case of an extended cyclic narrative where 
one single episode is subdivided into several phases. 
Motion is handled with subtlety: none of the scenes 
is centered, the figures move from left to right, and 
while in the first and third scene where Achilles is 
approached he sits at the right in what one might 
call an “ascending rhythm,” his place in the sec- 
ond scene where Briseis leaves him is at the left 
in a “descending rhythm.” 

In the codex the writing columns are isolated on 
40 (1955) 160ff. 

14The most recent facsimile: A. Calderini, A. M. Ceriani 
and A. Mai, Ilias Ambrosiana (Bern 1953). A detailed and 
circumspect discussion of the miniatures and a complete bib- 
liography up to date: R. Bianchi-Bandinelli, Hellenistic-Byzan- 
tine Miniatures of the Wiad (Ilias Ambrosiana) (Olten 1955). 


Cf. also Roll and Codex, 42ff, 54ff and passim. 
15 Facs. op.cit. pict. v. 
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individual pages and this, gradually, leads to a 
greater isolation of the individual miniatures. Now 
they begin to be framed where they had been frame- 
less in the papyrus model, thus resembling panel 
painting. There can be little doubt that this change 
took place under the influence of actual panel paint- 
ing and frescoes. Whereas in papyrus illustration 
the architectural and landscape elements had been 
confined to what iconographically was absolutely 
necessary, now we see a richer spatial setting fitted 
into a frame, such as the seashore with the ships in 
the miniature with the arrival of the heralds. The 
illustrators, working now in the more durable ma- 
terial of parchment and the refined technique of 
gouache grew more ambitious by belatedly intro- 
ducing some earlier principles of narrative art, as 
we know them for instance from Pompeian fres- 
coes, that centered on an isolated and at the same 
time more elaborate rendering of the most impor- 
tant moment of an episode. At this stage of the 
development book illumination becomes a much 
more complex art. 

This broadening of artistic endeavors in book 
illumination coincides with the time in which 
Christian artists seized upon the illustrated book 
as one of the main vehicles for the narration of 
Biblical stories in extensive picture cycles. It cannot 
be emphasized strongly enough that in illustrating 
the Bible the Christians did not invent a new 
branch of art, but continued a then firmly estab- 
lished tradition of Hellenistic-Roman book produc- 
tion which, therefore, had first to be outlined and 
the method of its reconstruction to be explained in 
order to see the beginnings of Christian book il- 
lumination in the right perspective. Book art is a 
conservative art and the Christians adapted the 
main principles of narrative picture cycles as they 
had developed in Homer and Euripides rolls quite 
thoroughly, but raised it gradually to the higher 
level of a luxurious art whereby the text of the 
Bible was, at times, written in gold or silverscript 
on purple-stained parchment. 

The best known representative of such an Early 
Christian luxury codex is the 6th Century Genesis 
fragment in Vienna, cod. theol. gr. 31.°* Each of its 
48 pages left to us is evenly divided between text 
and picture, an arrangement which resulted in the 

16Fr. Wickhoff, Die Wiener Genesis (Vienna 1895); H. 
Gerstinger, Die Wiener Genesis (Vienna 1931), here the older 


bibliography; K. Weitzmann, Roll and Codex, 89ff and passim. 
17K, Weitzmann, “Dic Illustration der Septuaginta,” M/+ 
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shortening of the Bible text. On one of these pages 
(fig. 8) we see three scenes immediately following 
the sacrifice of Isaac which was on the preceding 
page, now lost. In the first the angel promises pos- 
terity to Abraham, in the second he returns to the 
waiting servants, and in the third Abraham re- 
ceives news about his brother Nabor. These events 
in themselves are not of primary importance, and 
one would expect them to be included only as parts 
of a very extensive cycle in which scenes of lesser 
importance alternate with important ones for the 
sake of keeping the picture story moving—just as 
we have seen it in the Iliad illustrations. 

The Vienna codex, when complete, must have 
contained between four and five hundred indi- 
vidual scenes of which an average of three are 
grouped together on one page. On the basis of this 
calculation two conclusions can be drawn: (1) that 
our earliest Bible manuscripts were illustrated just as 
profusely, or perhaps even more so, than the illus- 
trated texts of classical antiquity; and (2) that thes: 
early Biblical cycles were so vast that on this scale 
neither a full Bible nor even a full Septuagint could 
ever be illustrated in their entirety.** Obviously the 
illustration of the Bible started out with individual 
or smaller groups of books within the Law, the his- 
torical, the poetical, and the prophetical groups. 
Of the Vienna manuscript we can be sure that it 
never contained more than just the Book of 
Genesis. 

From the formal point of view the scenes still 
reflect the papyrus tradition in their close agree- 
ment with the underlying text, the limitation to 
what iconographically is absolutely necessary, the 
emphasis on vivid action and gestures and the lack 
of frame and background. Where landscape does 
occur in this instance in the lower right hand cor- 
ner, it obviously is an intrusion, occupying an oth- 
erwise empty space since obviously only three 
scenes were available where the surface area easily 
could have accommodated four. In a sketch (IIL 
B)** an attempt has been made to reconstruct the 
model of the Vienna Genesis according to the prin- 
ciples of papyrus illustration, by placing the scenes 
within the comparatively narrow writing columns 
—as we know them to have existed in early Bible 
manuscripts—of an unabbreviated Septuagint text. 
3-4 (1952-53) 96ff. 


18K. Weitzmann, Roll and Codex, 90 and fig. D; idem MJb 
102 and fig. A. 
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Ill. B. Reconstruction of the Model of the 
Vienna Genesis 


A second important Bible fragment, likewise of 
the 6th century, is a Genesis codex in London, the 
so-called Cotton Genesis, Cotton Otho B.VI, which, 
unfortunately, was burnt in 1731. But a sufficient 
number of charred and singed fragments have sur- 
vived to permit a reconstruction of the codex which 
originally had about 330 miniatures.’ On the one 
hand, its illustrations followed the papyrus tradi- 
tion by placing the scenes within the writing col- 
umns, and on the other they introduced frames 
and background elements as was done similarly in 
the Milan Iliad. But in spite of these elaborations, 
the illustrators maintained in the best story telling 
tradition an extraordinarily dense sequence of 
phases of one and the same episode. The story of 
the Deluge, for example, shows the ark repeated 
five times, beginning with God's command to 
Noah to bring the animals and his family into the 
ark, followed by the execution of this command 
(fig. 9) and up to the scene in which Noah lets 
the dove out for the third time.*° 

In the 13th century, when the mosaicists of San 
Marco in Venice set out to decorate the narthex 
with a cycle of Old Testament scenes, they used 
the very Cotton Genesis as model,”* and thus the 
mosaics become the primary source for the recon- 
struction of the fragmentary miniature cycle. Over 

19 The latest writing on the Cotton Genesis: K. Weitzmann, 
“Observations on the Cotton Genesis Fragments,” Late Classical 
and Mediaeval Studies in honor of Albert Mathias Friend, |r. 
(Princeton 1955) 112ff. (Here the older bibliography). 

20 idem M/Jé 97 and figs. 1a-d. 

21). J. Tikkanen, “Die Genesismosaiken von S$. Marco in 


Venedig und ihr Verhaltnis zu den Miniaturen der Cottonbibel,” 
Acta Societatis Scientiarum Fennicae 17 (Helsingfors 1889) 
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both sides of an arch, the episode of the Deluge is 
depicted by repeating the ark no less than eight 
times:** on the one side, one sees its construction 
and the bringing in of the fowl, the quadrupeds 
and the family; on the other side the flood proper, 
the sending forth of a raven and a dove, and finally 
the resting of the ark on Mount Ararat. Of some 
of these scenes no trace is left among the London 
fragments, and yet we have evidence that the Noah 
cycle of the Cotton Genesis before its damage by 
fire was still bigger than that of the mosaics and 
had as many as eleven scenes with the ark as the 
main feature. 

The narthex of San Marco is by no means an 
isolated case where illustrated manuscripts served 
as models for Early Christian and mediaeval fresco 
painters and mosaicists and, therefore, monumental 
art will have to be investigated more systematically 
as to its possible dependence on narrative miniature 
cycles. But San Marco is unique in that the manu- 
script model is still in existence, and this permits 
us to establish a few general principles with regard 
to the relationship between miniature models and 
their copies in monumental art. 

The main changes result from the necessity to 
use the surface area of the wall more economically, 
since the enlargement of the figure-scale could only 
be compensated by abbreviations of the miniature 
model. There are three ways of abbreviation most 
commonly used: first, the “omission” of entire 
scenes which we already discussed in connection 
with the Noah scenes. 

The second is that of “condensation.” In the 
miniature of Abraham speaking with the Lord, 
seen in a water color copy which was made from 
the miniature before it burned (fig. 10),”* a huge 
hand of God is issuing from an enormous segment 
of the sky, while Abraham moves freely on a spa- 
cious strip of ground in a slightly swaying pose, in 
order to indicate the impact of the radiating divine 
power. In one of the narthex cupolae of San Marco 
(fig. 11) the corresponding figure of Abraham is 
squeezed between two neighbouring scenes and the 
shrunken segment of sky with a smaller hand of 
99off; Weitzmann in Friend Studies, op.cit. 1109ff. 

22 F. Ongania, La Basilica di San Marco in Venezia (Venice 
1880-1893) pl. xvm; S. Bettini, Mosaici antichi di San Marco a 
Venezia (Bergamo 1944) pl. Lvi--vm and Lx-Lx1. 

23H. Omont, Miniatures des plus anciens Manuscrits Grecs de 


la Bibliotheque Nationale du VI* au XIV® sidcle, 2nd ed. (Paris 
1929) Introduction, 1ff and plate. 
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God is placed on top of the preceding scene as a 
space saving device. 

The desire to save space leads to still a third prin- 
ciple, that of “conflation,” so well known to textual 
critics. Another section of the same San Marco cu- 
pola (fig. 11 at the right) depicts the Journey of 
Abraham and Lot to Egypt. At the left a servant 
helps Sarah into the saddle, and at the right a 
group of soldiers marches ahead of Lot, while 
Abraham rides between them. It can be demon- 
strated that this composition is a conflation of two, 
originally separated, scenes, the left group with 
Sarah being still preserved on the recto side of a 
fragmentary page (fig. 12), while the Lot group 
is on its verso side (fig. 13).** In the conflated mo- 
saic Abraham on horseback is placed in the center 
of a more complex scene which the monumental 
artist tried to turn into a balanced composition, 
whereby he aims at an effect comparable to the 
isolated pictures of the high classical period. 

By lining up the Abraham scenes around the rim 
of the cupola the mosaicist achieved the effect of a 
continuous frieze—an effect which became only pos- 
sible after the connection of the pictures with the 
text proper, where they stand in the writing col- 
umns at different levels, was dissolved. Basically 
this is the same process involved in the transfer of 
scenes from our reconstructed Iliad scroll (Ill. A) 
into the hemispheric surface of the Megarian bowls 
(figs. 4-5). At the same time the mosaicists retained 
from the manuscript tradition the iconographical 
preciseness and, in many instances, the dense se- 
quence of phases within one episode. Thus we see 
in the complex mosaic decoration of San Marco an 
attempt to combine the principles of narrative art 
that come from miniature painting with those of 
the monumental tradition which tends to focus on 
more elaborate and comparatively more isolated 
scenes. 

From the same point of view other monumental 
cycles in mosaic or fresco should be analyzed where- 
ever an extended cycle of Biblical scenes suggests 
the use of illustrated manuscripts as models ax, 
e.g., in the fifth century Old Testament scenes in 
Old St. Peter’s and S. Paolo fuori le Mura, both 
being known only from later drawings,”* or in the 

24 Weitzmann in Friend Studies, op.cit. 121 and figs. 9-11. 

25]. Garber, Wirkungen der friihchristlichen Gemaldezykien 
der alten Peters- und Pauls-Basiliken in Rom (Berlin-Vienna 
"mas exhaustive study by Carl H. Kracling is expected to ap- 
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frescoes of the Synagogue of Dura that date in the 
middle of the 3rd century.** The synagogue frescoes 
are particularly suitable for a study of their relation- 
ship to a postulated miniature model, since all three 
principles deduced from the San Marco mosaics, 
i.e. omission, condensation and conflation, show up 
again in this fresco cycle, which on account of its 
early date leads us considerably closer to the origin 
of Bible illustrations than any other cycle, manu- 
script or fresco. 

In the comparatively small interior of the syna- 
gogue only a limited number of scenes from various 
books of the Old Testament could, of course, be 
accommodated, and the fresco painters made a 
careful selection of episodes of which they depicted 
normally two or three successive phases. Obviously 
omissions play a much greater role than in San 
Marco, where a far more extended wall space was 
reserved for scenes from the Book of Genesis alone. 
However, in a few cases—the clearest being the 
panel with the Vision of Ezekiel in the Valley of 
Dry Bones (fig. 14)—the Dura painter lined up 
a greater number of phases from one episode and 
at the same time in such a dense sequence that 
within this section apparently nothing was left out 
from the manuscript model. No less than six times 
is Ezekiel depicted in the Dura panel that illustrates 
but the first half of the 37th chapter, and the cine- 
matographic element of moving quickly from one 
figure of the prophet to the next, changing the 
poses only slightly, is very effective indeed. At the 
same time the fresco painter condensed the scenes 
to such an extent, especially at the beginning, that 
one Ezekiel figure almost touches the next one. 
One may recall in this connection the miniature of 
the Cotton Genesis with the freely moving Abra- 
ham (fig. 10) and the corresponding San Marco 
mosaic with the spatially confined figure of Abra- 
ham (fig. 11) in order to visualize a similar process 
of condensation from the postulated miniature 
model into the Dura fresco. 

Among the Dura frescoes we also find several 
cases of conflation of two scenes into one, like the 
one discussed in San Marco representing the Jour- 
ney of Abraham, Sarah and Lot to Egypt (figs. 
11-13). A striking example is the one that illustrates 


pear soon. For the time being cf. his preliminary r-nort The 
Excavations at Dura Europos, Preliminary Report of the Sixth 
Season 1932-1933 (New Haven 1936) 337ff and pl. xivu-.an. 
Cf. also Comte Du Mesnil du Buisson, Les Peintures de le 
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the episode of the ark of the covenant in the Temple 
of Dagon, the god of the Philistines (fig. 15). At 
the right the cult statue of Dagon is depicted twice, 
lying broken on the ground, since, according to 
the story (I.Reg.V-VI) it had miraculously fallen 
twice from the pedestal as a result of the presence 
of the ark, which the Philistines had forcibly taken 
and placed there. Thereafter the ark was returned 
to the Jews and carried away on an ox-cart, and 
this phase is depicted in the left half of the panel. 
The ark is represented only once in the center of 
a spatially unified composition while being simul- 
taneously related to two consecutive phases of the 
same episode. In order to visualize the miniature 
model one would have to disentangle the fresco 
panel and to assume two miniatures, each with its 
own ark of the covenant. Actually, such miniatures 
do exist in the 11th century Greek Book of Kings 
in the Vatican Library, cod. gr. 333.°" What the 
manuscripts were which served as models for the 
Dura painters is not easily determined. They could 
hardly have been the various books of the Hebrew 
Bible proper as we know them from the Septuagint 
translation, since in some fresco panels there occur 
legendary elements that cannot be explained by 
the Bible, but only by haggadic and similar legen- 
dary texts. So it seems perhaps more probable that 
texts of the latter kind were the illustrated ones. 
The establishment of a relationship between the 
Dura frescoes and their miniature models is more 
than a mere hypothesis. We actually possess il- 
lustrated Biblical manuscripts that, although con- 
siderably later, belong pictorially to the same re- 
cension so that a common archetype must be 
assumed. This, in our opinion, can only have been 
a manuscript since in a manuscript only do we 
find the original state of extended narrative picture 
cycles before omissions, condensations and confla- 
tions took place. The central panel over the Thora 
niche contains, on its second layer of paint, two 
consecutive scenes from the end of the Book of 
Genesis, illustrating the impending death of Jacob. 
One represents the calling of his twelve sons and 
the other the blessing of Ephraim and Manasseh 
(fig. 16). The peculiarities of the latter scene are 


the half erect position of Jacob on the couch, the © 


27). Lassus, “Les Miniatures byzantines du Livre des Rois,” 
Mélanges d’archéologie et d'histoire 45 (1928) 38ff. 

28 T. Ouspensky, L’Octatemque de la Bibliotheque du Serail 
2 Constantinople (Sofia 1907) p. 140, No. 163. 

2® The author is preparing a special study on the problem of 
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pose of the two grandsons facing the spectator 
instead of Jacob, and Joseph’s approach from the 
right with outstretched hands. All three features 
occur, very much alike, in the corresponding scene 
of a rath century Greek Octateuch in the Seraglio 
in Istanbul.** 

From this and similar examples from Genesis, 
Kings, and Prophets*® far-reaching conclusions can 
be drawn: (1) that the Hellenized Jews before the 
middle of the third century—but how much earlier 
remains for the time being a matter of conjecture— 
had illustrated books which, to judge from the 
dense sequence of phases in the Ezekiel and a few 
other panels, must have existed with cycles just 
as extensive or perhaps even more so than the 
illustrated Homer and Euripides rolls of classical 
antiquity; (2) that these Jewish books were used 
by the Christians when they started to illustrate 
Holy Scripture with enormous cycles; and (3) 
that, once an extensive miniature cycle was created, 
it served as model not only for later miniaturists 
over a span of time of about a millennium, but for 
monumental painters as well. 

Having thus demonstrated the profound influ- 
ence of Greco-Jewish illustrations upon the Chris- 
tian, there still remains to be discussed the problem 
of a direct dependence of Christian upon Greco- 
Roman book illustration. The Cotton Genesis, as 
we know from later copies in miniatures and the 
San Marco mosaics, contained the representation of 
the Creation of Adam in typical narrative fashion 
in three phases: (1) the “Shaping of Man” by the 
Creator seated on a throne; (2) “Man’s Enlive- 
ment” through the touch of the head whereby the 
Creator bends over Adam's head from behind; and 
(3) his “Animation” by the induction of a winged 
Psyche as the symbol of the immortal soul which 
the Creator holds by the wings while facing Adam 
in a standing pose.*° This detailed pictorial account 
of Adam's creation is not fully explained by the 
Biblical text, and therefore these three scenes could 
not have been invented for it. At the same time, one 
cannot consider it fortuitous that these three 
identical phases occur in ancient art in connection 
with the Creation of Man by Prometheus. Thus it 
seems quite self-evident that the Bible illustrator 
an iconographical relationship between the Dura frescoes and 
later Christian miniatures. 


8° Weitzmann, Roll and Codex, 176ff and figs. 177-182; idem 
M]é p. 115 and figs. 18-23. 
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must not only have known illustrations of the 
Prometheus myth, but used them with full aware- 
ness of their original meaning. The common arche- 
type, most likely, was some kind of an illustrated 
mythological handbook like the Bibdliotheke of 
Apollodorus. 

These remarks can give only a few hints as to 
the nature and characteristics of Hellenistic-Roman, 
Jewish, and Early Christian book illustration, and 
to those principal features by which the illustrated 
books of these three cultural spheres are connected. 
From the wider point of view of the art of the 
narrative in picture language—to repeat this once 
more—book art stands at the end of a long evolu- 
tionary process which in archaic art started out 
with a rather vague relationship between picture 
and text, in the high classical period became more 
precise, and in the Hellenistic period reached a 
final solution in the manuscript where writing and 
picture were physically connected, and where the 
illustrator was placed in a position to check care- 
fully each iconographic feature against the text, 
constantly before his eyes. 

Another essential element in book art is its 
extreme conservatism. Once an archetype has been 
created, a process of constant and more or less 
faithful copying began, extending often over many 
centuries. This traditionalism is the prerequisite 
of a methodical study of what we call iconography. 
Moreover, this conservatism and traditionalism 
should not be explained as a lack of inventive ca- 
pacity, but rather as an act of reverence towards 
a picture once a satisfactory artistic solution had 
been found for its composition. Miniature cycles 
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originated in the Hellenistic period at the same 
time that scholars made the first 
éxdoovs of great works of literature, epic and dra- 
matic, no longer permitting a minstrel or a choro- 
didaskalos to make changes at will. The codification 
of both text and picture cycle, at about the same 
time, must be considered as an expression of the 
same mentality which believed in the unchange- 
ability of a truth once it had been clearly defined 
in word and picture. This attitude, of course, finds 
its clearest expression in connection with Holy 
Scripture. 


Alexandrian 


One may well ask whether this way of treating 
text and pictures from the point of view of a fixed 
tradition averse to any alterations and so contrary 
to the thinking of the Greeks of the high classical 
period, is not the result of a reassertion of the 
Oriental mind in the Hellenistic civilization of 
Alexandria. This may well explain why in the long 
history of narrative art there is an apparent gulf 
between the isolating, monoscenic method of narra- 
tion that was preferred in the high classical period, 
and the expanded cyclic method of narration in 
Hellenistic-Roman art, to which on the one hand 
forerunners exist in the so-called Phoenician silver 
bowls, while on the other, after its reappearance in 
Hellenistic art, it continued in Greco-Jewish book 
art, as reflected in the Dura frescoes, and culmi- 
nated in Early Christian and medieval luxury 
codices like the Vienna and Cotton Genesis. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


VorGESCHICHTLICHES MASKENBRAUCHTUM, by Fried- 
rich Behn. Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der 
sichsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Leipzig, Philologisch-historische Klasse, Vol. 102, 
Part 1. Pp. 24, pls. 16, with 32 figs. Akademic- 
Verlag, Berlin, 1955. D.M. 3.60. 


The fascinating subject of the use of the mask in 
the prehistoric period is taken up by Behn, professor 
at Leipzig, “Leiter” of the Seminary for Prehistoric 
and early History, The small book is based on a lecture 
delivered in the Academy of Science of Saxony, at 
Leipzig. 

Behn derives the use of masks from the deepest 
and oldest grounds of religious thought. He finds 
contemporary centers for the use of masks in Tibet, 
Melanesia, West Africa, the region of the Amazon 
River in South America, and in the Northwest of 
North America. In Europe he finds the usage of masks 
continued until today only in the carnival, which he 
derives from pagan spring festivals. Behn neglects 
the use of theatrical masks. 

The author divides the masks into three kinds of 
function: 1. Death masks. 2. Dance masks in cults. 
3. Apotropaic terror masks. He derives all these from 
prehistoric or early historic primeval forms. 

I. Pp. 4-10. The death masks originated in the wish 
to preserve a picture of the deceased. Centers of this 
usage are: Egypt, Mycenae, Syria, Etruria around 
Chiusi and neighboring Italian tribes, continued by 
the Romans. Behn explains the face helmets (Gesichts- 
helme) convincingly as death masks of the time of 
the Roman Empire, in contrast to Keim and Krum- 
bach (Der rémische Schatzfund von Straubing, 1951), 
who believed that they were used for military parades. 

Behn discovers the origin of the Etruscan death 
mask—and perhaps the original home of the Etruscan 
people—in southern Siberia. More than 300 gypsum 
masks, dating from the eighth century B.c. to the fourth 
century a.D., have been found near the upper river 
Jenissai and the Altai mountains. They are related to 
the Scythian masks in Kerch and the Bulgarian masks 
of Trebenishte, the latter perhaps signs of a Scythian 
invasion of around 500 B.c. 

The Punic masks of North Africa are a riddle to 
Behn. The reviewer believes that they belong to the 
next group. 

II. Pp. 10-14. The animal mask, alternating with 
the human mask, is the most important mask in cult 
dances. It shows the mystic change of men to sacred 
animals. Thus the sorcerers among the Eskimos change 
during their dance from man to animal and back to 
man. On paintings of the stone age in southern France 
a dancer with a bison mask is depicted next to real 
bisons, or a dancing man is provided with parts of 
different animals. The cult of Mithras has preserved, 
until the Roman period, the masks of the raven and 


the lion for those initiated into the grades of corvus 
and leo, In the southern Altai mountains even horses 
received masks of reindeer. The Scythian must have 
believed that their dead did not ride a horse, but a 
reindeer, as their ancestors in the North originally did. 

The most important cult mask of antiquity, the 
Dionysiac mask, is only briefly mentioned as a gro- 
tesque dance of goats accompanied by song. The re- 
viewer believes that the oldest chorus for Dionysos 
was sung by men in ordinary dress or, beginning with 
Arion, in the disguise of satyrs. These were called 
(not costumed as) goats (tragoi) members of the 
sacred herd (thiasos) of Dionysos. Their chanting was 
named song of the goats (tragodia). The theatrical 
mask, called an offshoot of the dance mask by Behn, 
is a cult object. It represents Dionysos, is dedicated 
to him, and is given to his followers as satyr masks to 
the chorus, as the head of heroes or gods to the leaders 
and later to the actors who also became tragoi. The 
theatrical masks are just as alive today as the carnival 
masks. 

III. Pp. 14-19. The apotropaic mask is best repre- 
sented by the Greek Gorgon Medusa. There were, 
however, already in the neolithic period animal masks 
used to protect the roof by frightening away bad 
demons. This is testified by models of houses from 
the Danube Valley, in Bohemia, and masks on houses 
of Indian chiefs in North America. This usage is 
preserved in peasant houses of lower Saxony. Eyes, 
instead of a whole face, are also used as averters of 
evil, already in prehistoric times, but also on Greek 
shields, Chalcidian and Attic drinking cups. Behn 
considers the urns with full faces as a primitive be- 
ginning of old Germanic portraiture. 

The reviewer regrets that again the Dionysiac masks 
of satyrs and maenads are neglected. They were amply 
used as decoration and protection of roofs, vases, 
shields, money, ships, and later of lamps and sar- 
cophagi. 

The footnotes, pp. 19-22, omit some newer research, 
which may not have reached Leipzig. Important are: 
George Karo, Die Schachtgriiber von Mykene, with an 
excellent description of the golden death masks, pp. 
75f, 121, nos. 253-254, 259, 623-624, pls. xLvi-Ln, 
and anthropological remarks to the masks by Eugen 
Fischer, pp. 320ff; Thalia Phillies Howe, “The Origin 
and Function of the Gorgon Head,” AJA, 58 (1954) 
209ff, pls. 35-36; Louise Holland, “The Purpose of 
the Warrior Image from Capestrano,” ibid. 60 (1956) 
243ff, Hedwig Kenner, Das Theater und der Realis- 
mus in der griechischen Kunst (Wien 1954) I. “Char- 
akterisierung und Maske, ein Beitrag zur Frithge- 
schichte des Dramas.” 

The survey is concise and clear. The illustrations 
are well chosen and instructive. 


Marcarete Breser 
NEW YORK 
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Hirrire Arr, 2300-750 B.c., by Maurice Vieyra. 
Pp. vi+g92, pls. 122, figs. 10, map. Alec Tiranti 
Ltd., London, 1955. 15/-. 


M. Vieyra has produced an extremely useful and 
well-written book about a difficult subject, that of 
Hittite art. It is cautious and concise, and for both 
reasons an excellent introductory volume. It should be 
of great value to beginning students as well as useful 
to scholars. 

The introduction sets the historical scene. Then 
follows a section defining M. Vieyra’s use of the 
expression “Hittite” art. The term here describes “not 
the art of a certain people called the Hittites, but 
rather those forms of art which arose in that vast 
culture complex extending from North Syria to Central 
Anatolia, and in the development of which the Hittites 
together with other ill-defined ethnical groups all played 
their part, a part which in most cases remains largely 
a matter for speculation.” By this definition, of course, 
the author avoids to a certain extent the problem of 
the Neo-Hittite kingdoms and is able without argu- 
ment to include their art as a development within the 
defined geographical area. M. Vieyra notes also that 
“North Syria and Central Anatolia are themselves 
integral parts of a still wider culture complex which 
extends to the Caucasus, Urartu (Armenia) and the 
Persian province of Luristan.” He goes on to point 
out that the origins and historical development of 
Hittite art “can to a large extent be explained by 
geographical and historical factors.” Anatolia has 
always been a highway and the migrant groups which 
descended upon it “left their imprint on Hittite civiliza- 
tion and naturally also on Hittite art. Moreover, when 
the Hittites rose to power they found themselves 
confronted in the south and the east by ancient and 
powerful civilizations with long established traditions 
and an impressive past of artistic achievements.” In 
order to assert themselves as a great and civilized 
power, the Hittites had to prove themselves the equals 
of their Assyrian, Babylonian and Egyptian contempo- 
raries in art as well as in international politics. 

In a brief survey of the pre-Hittite period are dis- 
cussed the objects from the famous Alaca Héyiik 
tombs and the rather tenuous links between this culture 
and that of the Hittites. A section on the art of the 
Old and New Kingdoms follows with the emphasis 
on its most striking aspect, the stone reliefs and 
orthostats. Mention is made of the pottery and seals, 
though few of these objects are illustrated. M. Vieyra 
points out that the art of the New Kingdom is not 
a sudden phenomenon. “Its roots are to be found in 
the Old Kingdom and in the imagery of the seal 
cutters of the Cappadocian period at Kiiltepe. . . The 
continuity of the pottery techniques and shapes is in 
itself sufficient proof that no revolution, either political 
or artistic, took place during the so-called ‘dark cen- 
turies,’ which actually seem to shrink as our knowledge 
increases, between the Old and the New Kingdom.” 

M. Vieyra concludes with the art of the Neo-Hittite 
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period, providing a concise summary of the traditions 
preserved from the Empire and of the new influences 
at work. He carefully points out the numerous prob- 
lems involved, for example “the sudden emergence of 
an art—not in the process of formation, but in full 
possession of its own means of expression, and further- 
more already showing signs of decadence—immediately 
after the fall of Hattusas, in districts mostly without 
observable traces of political and artistic activities 
during the Hittite Empire,” and concludes that a 
general inquiry into the origin of Neo-Hittite art 
largely remains a task for the future. He notes the 
interesting fact that the wealth of artistic activity at 
this period, a type of activity “normally associated 
with a long period of peace and tranquility . . . oc- 
curred at a time of unrest when the Neo-Hittite king- 
doms were subjected, year after year, to the fearful raids 
of the Assyrian armies,” and suggests that the surprising 
artistic uniformity at this period, when there was no 
common political outlook, can be explained by the 
employment by these kingdoms of members of a 
guild of itinerant artisans or builders. 

The major monuments are discussed at some length 
in the text, and extensive notes on the plates supple- 
ment this information for the benefit of the specialist. 
The book is well organized and, although more photo- 
graphs are to be found in Bossert’s Altanatolien, the 
selection here is good. There is, in fact, no better 
introduction to Hittite art. 

Joan Lings 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


by R. Ghirshman. 
Mémoires de la Mission Archéologique en Iran, 
tome XXXVI. Mission de Susiane sous la direc- 
tion de MM. G. Contenau et, R. Ghirshman. 
Pp. 103, pl. LIII, figs. 11, plans 3. Presses Univer- 


sitaires de France, Paris, 1954. 1500 francs. 


In February 1946 the French Mission returned to 
Susa after a hiatus of six years to continue the excava- 
tions begun at that site by de Morgan in 1897. M. de 
Mecquenem, who had worked there since 1903, was 
succeeded as director-general of the Mission by Dr. G. 
Contenau and M. R. Ghirshman became director of 
excavations. Work was planned not only at Susa, 
where much remained to be done on the Apadana, 
the southern part of the “Ville Royale,” and the so- 
called “Ville des Artisans,” which had scarcely been 
touched by previous excavators, but also at neighboring 
sites such as Iwan-i-Kherka and the great Elamite 
city of Choga-Zanbil, whose ziggurat has since pro- 
vided such amazing discoveries (Archacology 8, no. 4, 
[1955]; JLN [July 3, 1954] pp. 13-15, [June 25, 1955] 
pp. 1140-41, inter alia). 

M. Ghirshman’s primary goal, one that was partly 
realized in the first six seasons, was the reconstruction 
of life in the city of Susa from the time of its elevation 
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to principal capital of the Achaemenian Empire to 
the period of its complete abandonment after the 
Mongol invasions. The palace of Shapur II at Iwan-i- 
Kherka was to provide material of the Sasanian period, 
lacking at Susa itself. Publication of this work is 
planned in two parts, the first to include material 
from the Achaemenian period to the latest levels, thus 
encompassing the Seleucids, Parthians, Sasanians, and 
early Islam. The second is to begin with the most 
ancient prehistoric settlements and end with the fall 
of Elamite power. This volume, which inaugurates 
the first series, is concerned with the first Persian 
tribes to settle near Susa. This city, linked by the 
Kherka and the Karun to the Persian Gulf and thence 
Arabia, India, and Egypt, and linked by road with 
Babylon, Hamadan, and Persepolis, was in an ideal 
position to play an important role in the history of 
both Mesopotamia and Persia. M. Ghirshman’s intro- 
ductory notes, supplemented by the large topographical 
map of Susa (published for the first time with this 
volume) and a number of aerial photographs, give a 
clear picture of the geographical location of Susa and 
the reasons for its having become such an important 
center. 

M. Ghirshman then turns to the architectural details 
of the subject of this volume, the Perso-Achaemenid 
village. This was located in the so-called “Ville des 
Artisans,” a mound which would be better termed 
the necropolis, to the east of the royal city. In the 
area excavated the top meter and a half consisted of 
remains of Islamic occupation. Below this were three 
levels dated to the Partho-Seleucid era, two to three 
meters in thickness, above a building whose walls 
appeared to lie on virgin soil. Numerous Islamic pits 
and Parthian graves complicated the task of excava- 
tion. This building, which was in use for three succes- 
sive periods, consisted of a long series of rooms which 
M. Ghirshman interprets as a community dwelling 
where members of the same family or clan lived to- 
gether rather than in separate houses. This type of 
structure is found elsewhere in Iran, for example at 
the prehistoric site of Tall-i-Bakun, of which Herzfeld 
says, “From the unusual discovery of a village consist- 
ing mainly of one continuous structure we may con- 
clude that these people did not live in monogamic 
families, but in clans with strange marriage customs.” 
M. Ghirshman points out a parallel to a modern village 
in Iran—twenty years ago the Iranian Government, 
in settling some nomadic Lurs after a revolt, con- 
structed a village consisting of a single long house, 
divided into rooms. The alignment of the rooms 
corresponded to that of their original tents, and it 
is suggested that the same solution may have been 
chosen in these two remote epochs in the adoption, by 
a nomadic tribe, of a sedentary way of life. 

Level 4 in the Susa village is dated to the Hellenistic 
period; on the basis of this and four tablets, three 
Elamite and one Babylonian, found in the earlier 
levels, M. Ghirshman dates the Perso-Achaemenid 
village levels as follows: level 1, seventh to sixth cen- 
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tury B.c.; level 2, sixth to fifth; and level 3, fifth and 
probably part of the fourth century, with the possibility 
that the village may have been founded as early as 
the eighth century. The artifacts found there are not 
unusual or of great interest in themselves, with one 
exception. The most abundant pottery in level 1 was 
fairly thick and coarse but well-fired, brown to red 
in color. Gray and glazed wares occurred. Painted 
pottery is rare in level 1 and almost non-existent in 
later levels. In level 2 the pottery becomes finer and 
the wheel replaces the tournette. In level 3 the coarse 
ware of level 1 has disappeared altogether. Fragments 
of clay figurines, bronze weapons and toilet articles, 
a few iron objects, a single cylinder seal, two scaraboids, 
a cone-shaped seal, a bronze stamp seal, a few seal 
impressions, and numerous Egyptian objects, includ- 
ing two alabastrons and a number of eye amulets, 
complete the register of finds. 

The most interesting piece from these levels is a 
rhyton in the form of a horse, to which a separate 
chapter is devoted. M. Ghirshman compares it to the 
famous Maku rhyton, now, like its companion from 
Susa, in the Teheran Museum. The author points out 
the short history of theriomorphic vases in Mesopo- 
tamia and the fact that such objects are known in 
Crete from the end of the third millennium whence 
they passed into Asia Minor and are well represented 
in Cappadocian wares. Both the animal rhyton and 
the “rhyton-corne” are known in Persia from the begin- 
ning of the first millennium, and it is suggested that 
the introduction of both types into Persia coincided 
with the arrival of a new ethnic element, the Iranians, 
and that the animal rhyton was introduced from the 
northwest. The ware itself is compared with that of 
Sialk Necropolis B. This and other evidence, mainly 
a few fragments of painted pottery and in particular 
one spouted jar, suggest to M. Ghirshman a relation- 
ship between the inhabitants of the village at Susa and 
the peoples of Necropolis B. The relationship is not 
close, however, and the author is probably right in 
saying that the Susa village is somewhat later than the 
comparable occupation at Sialk. 

The chapter following the discussion of the rhyton 
is a comparative study. The affinities with Sialk are 
further explored and it is stated that some of the 
sherds in level 1 are identical with those of Necropolis 
B. The one spouted jug, however, is not identical with 
those from Sialk as regards either shape or decoration, 
and several of the other similarities pointed out are 
not so close as suggested in the text. This adds, how- 
ever, to the impression one gets from all the material, 
that the Susa occupation is later than Necropolis B. 
A strong point in favor of this dating is to be found 
in the presence, at Susa but not at Sialk, of fibulae, 
which probably occur at the earliest in the eighth 
century s.c. Also, tri-lobed arrowheads, frequent at 
Susa, are not found till the end of the Necropolis 
era. The material from the Susa village appears to 
be closer to the tombs of Luristan than it is to Sialk, 
The relationship between Sialk and Luristan had been 
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noted previously by M. Ghirshman, and the new 
information from Susa seems to confirm the author's 
earlier statement that some, at least, of the Luristan 
tombs are later than Necropolis B (Fouilles de Sialk 
II, 1939, p. 74). Pottery and several of the Susa 
terracotta figurines are compared to similar objects 
from Luristan, one Susa figurine, for example, with 
a large standing figure discovered by the Holmes Ex- 
pedition (pl. xv:3) now in the Teheran Museum and 
almost identical to another now in the Metropolitan. 
A preliminary note on the date of the three Elamite 
tablets by Herbert H. Paper, a note on the Babylonian 
tablet by M. Rutten, and one on the animal bones by 
R. Vaufrey conclude the work. 

This report is a very useful addition to our knowl- 
edge of Iran in the first millennium s.c. The author 
has made the most of every piece of evidence, and the 
few technical omissions such as lack of a section, lack 
of scale on many of the photographs and some of the 
drawings, and lack of a key on the plans, do not 
seriously detract from the over-all value of the volume. 
It is an important contribution to Iranian archaeology 
and although, as M. Ghirshman says, the Susa village 
has furnished no exceptional monuments, the sparse 
material found permits “a preliminary judgment on 
the origins of the Perso-Achaemenid civilization which 
constitutes a new page in Iranian archaeology.” 


Joan Lines 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


INVENTAIRE COMMENTE DES IVOIRES PHENICIENS ET 
APPARENTES DECOUVERTS DANS LE PRocHE-ORIENT, 
by C. Descamps de Mertzenfeld. Text, pp. xii + 
180; pls. (in portfolio) 136. E. de Boccard, Paris, 
1954. 


In a folio-size publication in two parts, Mme. Des- 
camps de Mertzenfeld brings us an exhaustive collec- 
tion of her own drawings, in shaded pencil, of the 
ivory carvings of the Phoenician world. The text 
accompanying the drawings consists of a 50-page 
general introduction, a 120-page catalogue of the 
objects classified by site and keyed to her plates, and 
a basic bibliography. 

In the general introduction, using the term “Phoeni- 
cian” in its widest possible sense, the author treats 
summarily of the documentary sources such as the 
Old Testament, Egyptian, Assyrian and Greek texts, 
of the problems of ivory as a material and of some 
of the uses of the objects made from it. Although the 
period to which she voluntarily limits herself is “the 
14th to the 8th centuries 3.c.,” she oversteps her own 
bounds to include e.g. the El Jisr group of the Middle 
Bronze Age. So far as provenience is concerned, the 
figures Nos. 1067 and 1068 now in the Louvre are 
probably Anatolian; however, the inclusion of these 
and some Assyrian pieces may be covered by the 
phrase “et apparentés” in the title. 
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This period from the 14th to the 8th centuries the 
author treats in two parts, the second millennium and 
the first millennium. For each of these the objects fall 
naturally into smaller groups according to artistic 
subject: (1) tusks and “wands,” (2) divine and fan- 
tastic beings, (3) people, (4) scenes, (5) single animals, 
(6) fighting animals, (7) plants, (8) geometric de- 
signs. By reviewing the finds from the earlier and later 
periods separately in this order, the author provides 
some very valuable juxtapositions of material, e.g. by 
enlarging on the contents of the “scenes” from (Bronze 
Age) Tel Fara, Megiddo, Ras Shamra and Enkomi 
and from (Iron Age) Nimrud and Arslan Tash. The 
collation of thematic materials in this manner cannot 
but make this publication valuable as a handbook, even 
though there was no time for the extensive treatment 
of details. 

The inventory groups the material afresh by site, 
keeping the numbering order conveniently in the 
plates, with a few exceptions. Each site has its brief 
history of excavation and review of its levels as an 
introduction to the catalogue-information for each 
separate ivory piece, but the pieces themselves are not 
individually classified by level. Measurements are not 
mentioned in the descriptions and scales are not 
furnished with the plate-drawings, so, in view of no 
explanation of this, one assumes a scale of 1:1 in all 
cases. It would seem that some reduction, with scale 
provided, of the larger very plain pieces would have 
saved valuable space. The style of the drawings, how- 
ever, is pleasant and well reproduced by a non-screened 
process. In some cases the drawings are aided and 
abetted by photographs also. One must wonder whether 
the drawings were done mainly from photographs, 
however, as no new angles are furnished beyond those 
already published elsewhere. Sites and subjects are so 
clearly sectioned off in the text that the very brief 
index is found to be adequate. 

The value of this publication lies in the handy usable 
form of the collected material which came from many 
published sources aad some unpublished ones. The 
material from Mallowan’s new excavations at Nimrud 
is not included, naturally, but some hitherto unpub- 
lished pieces in the Metropolitan Museum are present 
in the form of most useful photographs. 


UNIVERSITY MUSEUM 
PHILADELPHIA 


Kurroxitia: Frnat Report oN THE EXxcavATIONS OF 
A Neouiruic SETTLEMENT IN Cyprus ON BEHALF 
oF THE DeparTMENT oF ANTIQUITIES, 1936-1946, 
by Porphyrios Dikaios (Monographs of the De- 
partment of Antiquities of the Government of 
Cyprus, No. 1). Pp. xxii + 447, figs. 119, pls. 153 
(1 in color). Oxford University Press, London, 
1953. £8.8.0. 
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Until Khirokitia was excavated, in five campaigns 
from 1936 to 1946, no neolithic site in the East 
Mediterranean region had been uncovered in sufficient 
area to give an adequate idea of the architecture and 
domestic economy in the earliest stages of civilization. 
The reason was largely that most excavation is done 
in stratified sites, necessarily restricting the area dug 
in the lowest levels. Cyprus, however, presents unusual 
opportunities, for its prehistoric inhabitants had the 
habit of changing the location of their settlements 
every few centuries. The result is that settlements are 
rarely superimposed over long periods and mounds 
do not accumulate. At Khirokitia the neolithic settle- 
ment is just below the surface, and while there are 
several architectural phases, they all belong to one 
cultural phase, now properly called the Khirokitia 
Culture, and to a time span estimated at about three 
centuries. The result was that even with limited funds 
Dikaios was able to excavate a comparatively large 
area and to recover for the first time in Cyprus, if 
not in all of the East Mediterranean region, the town 
plan of a neolithic settlement. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the Khirokitia 
plan is the “Main Road,” 185 meters of which was 
laid bare. It led from the river at the south, up and 
over the hill on which the settlement clustered and 
back on the north to the river, which flowed about 
the base of the hill. It thus served as the main artery 
of communication for the entire length of the village 
and also as the means of obtaining not only water but 
also building stones and stone for making vessels. The 
road also served as a great terrace wall buttressing the 
houses adjoining it. It started with its surface well 
above the level of the ground on either side of it, but 
in the last phase of the settlement it was at the ground 
level of the adjacent houses, though an addition in 
height had been made to it as well as one in width. 
Narrower roads branched off into the settlement. 

Throughout the life of the settlement, the houses 
were in tholos form—round in plan, domical in sec- 
tion. Two or more of these were sometimes arranged 
in complexes with courts. In all, forty-seven tholoi 
were excavated and with this quantity it has been 
possible for Dikaios to trace the development, to 
group the tholoi into two main classifications of large 
and small tholoi and to divide the latter group into 
five types according to structural features. Those with 
a maximum exterior diameter of six meters are classed 
as small; the large tholoi have a maximum exterior 
diameter of ten meters. As is to be expected, the series 
starts with small tholoi and these continue throughout, 
while the large tholoi, of which there are only seven 
examples, all belong to the second of the three archi- 
tectural phases of the settlement, some surviving into 
the last phase. 

In all the large tholoi and in most of the small ones 
there were burials of both infants and adults in pits 
below the floors; as many as twenty-nine burials occur 
in one of the small tholoi. The burials were contracted 
in various degrees; the grave furniture included stone 
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vases, flint implements and various miscellaneous ob- 
jects. An interesting observation is that toward the 
latter period of the settlement the proportion of adult 
burials over infant burials increased greatly. 

The chief feature of the Khirokitia Culture is the 
stone vase industry, which distinguishes it from the 
succeeding pottery cultures. There seems+to have been 
a brief period of experimentation with pottery at the 
beginning of the Khirokitia settlement, but it was 
abandoned and no pottery was used again until the 
very end of the town, when it was introduced suddenly 
from outside; but even at the very end of the period 
stone vessels still are preponderant. Most of the vessels 
are of andesite, but dolerite, diabase, basalt and lime- 
stone, all from the river, were also chipped and ground 
—drilling was not used—to form open shapes which 
suggest basket, wood and leather prototypes. The 
decoration too, either engraved or in relief, suggests 
a similar origin. No deep or necked shapes appear in 
stone; they were apparently still made in perishable 
materials. Stone was also widely used for implements 
and weapons, for figurines and amulets; bone served 
for small utensils. 

Dikaios has divided the life of the Khirokitia settle- 
ment into three main phases, the second of which was 
the most brilliant architecturally and also produced 
the finest of the stone bowls and especially the orna- 
mented ones. Phase I has largely undetermined archi- 
tectural features, but within it the first small tholoi 
begin. Phase III, on the other hand, saw the slow 
abandonment of the site. Such is the earliest cultural 
sequence thus far established on Cyprus. It is without 
doubt the most brilliant flowering of the pre-pottery 
cultures which were only beginning to be known when 
Dikaios finished his work on the Khirokitia material 
in 1952. While at that time he thought the stone 
vessel industry to be unique at Khirokitia, the four 
subsequent years allow the addition of Jarmo, Beer- 
sheba and Jericho as centers of stone vessel manufac- 
ture in pre-pottery phases. To the tholoi at Arpachiyah 
and Gawra of Hailaf date, to those at Byblos and Eti 
Yokusu of the Chalcolithic and Copper Age, must 
now be added the neolithic tholoi at Jericho and the 
partially subterranean tholoid huts of Beersheba. 
Dikaios’ surmise that the architecture of Khirokitia 
was part of a more general Near Eastern pattern has 
been fully justified; in fact, the pre-pottery phase of 
the Neolithic culture of the Near East, characterized 
by stone vessels and often by tholoi as well, has 
emerged in the last few years as the most important 
new aspect of Near Eastern prehistory. Khirokitia 
was the first site to give a good picture of this culture; 
it still remains the best example. But with new sites 
added to the list, it should soon be possible to get a 
more accurate idea of the age of this culture. Dikaios’ 
dates of 3700-3400 B.c. were offered only tentatively; 
the establishment of closer ties with the newly found 
Near Eastern pre-pottery culture may show these dates 
to be somewhat low. 

In keeping with Dikaios’ desire to present as com: 
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plete a picture as possible of a new type of neolithic 
culture, the main body of the text is supplemented by 
a catalogue of 1515 objects, by an appendix on the 
flint implements by M. Stekelis, one on the human 
remains by J. Lawrence Ange!, others on the mammal 
bones, shells, inscribed stones, and on a petrographic 
examination ‘of the stone objects. That on the flint 
implements is especially valuable anc it shows the 
Khirokitia culture to be uniform from bottom to top, 
possibly derived from an evolved Upper Palaeolithic 
or Mesolithic culture of the Near East. This kind of 
analysis has thus far been lacking in treating the 
material from prehistoric sites in the Aegean and it 
points up the need for a study of lithic industries by 
an expert. The study of the human remains likewise 
showed a homogeneous population at Khirokitia. 

All of this reporting and interpretation is sup- 
plemented by generous illustration of the highest 
quality, combining to make this the full and complete 
report that the author hoped it would be. No finer 
report of a prehistoric excavation exists and the De- 
partment of Antiquities of Cyprus can be as proud 
of this first volume of its Monograph series as of its 


first departmental excavation at Khirokitia. 


Saut S. WEINBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


RECHERCHES sUR L’HisTorre ET LEs THAsos 
1. De la fondation de la cité 4 196 avant J.-C. 
(Etudes Thasiennes III). By J. Pouilloux. Pp. 


493, pls. 48, map, plan. E. de Boccard, Paris, 1954. 


Though the French excavations on Thasos have 
proceeded intermittently for forty-five years, this is 
the first major work on a Thasian topic to be pub- 
lished. It is, moreover, concerned with the main 
aspects of Thasian history, political, social and institu- 
tional, and contains, in addition, a large number of 
hitherto unpublished inscriptions, with several others, 
previously known, republished in an improved form. 
It is therefore a work of considerable importance. 
P(ouilloux) was requested in 1946 to undertake the 
publication of the unpublished inscriptions of Thasos, 
and this work (and a second volume, written in 
collaboration with Mlle Chr. Dunant, which will 
cover the Roman period, and also comprise a pro- 
sopography) is the fruit of his labours. On the advice 
of Professor L. Robert he decided not to produce a 
Corpus with commentaries, but instead to write the 
present Recherches, in which new (and in some cases 
old) inscriptions are inserted in the text and discussed 
at the relevant points. P. points out the disadvantages 
of the publication of a new Corpus (p. 6): “Le classe- 
ment habituel 4 un corpus efit assurément fourni un 
moyen d’exposition commode, od les textes eussent 
été rangés par catégories. Il empéchait néanmoins de 
mettre en rapport des documents contemporains, de 
faire profiter les textes anciens des données nouvelles; 
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il condamnait surtout A une énumeration fastidieuse 
et stérile de nombreuses inscriptions funéraires ou 
mutilées.” Nevertheless, though ideally this system 
may be the best, it must be confessed that it seems 
far from satisfactory in practice. The result is a hybrid 
in which the history of Thasos is treated chronologi- 
cally, but the progress of the narrative is broken for 
long stretches by detailed publication of one or more 
inscriptions (a practice which is seen at its worst on 
p. 380, where two subordinate clauses introduced by 
“soit . . . soit” are separated by the full publication 
of an inscription, complete with lemma and critical 
note!). It thus becomes at times extremely difficult to 
follow the course of the general argument. I cannot 
help feeling that P. would have served the learned 
world better by publishing the inscriptions by them- 
selves, either in a separate publication or in the first 
part of the present work (though this would have 
meant a considerable alteration in method), and giving 
an independent reconstruction of the various aspects 
of Thasian history. However, over-long and unwieldy 
though the book undoubtedly is, P. has rendered a 
considerable service in publishing the new material, 
and it is perhaps unfair to criticise a decision which 
was probably not easily made. A detailed review of 
P.’s Recherches would demand such an intimate knowl- 
edge of Thasiaka as only the French archeologists who 
have worked on the site (and many of whom have in 
various ways contributed to the present work by their 
own researches) can have. My observations must 
therefore be limited in scope. 

The bulk of the evidence for Thasian history comes 
from the fourth century, though there is important 
evidence (both old and new) from the fifth as well. 
Of the Hellenistic period very little is known, and 
there are no new texts concerning the political fortunes 
of the island after the middle of the fourth century. 
P.’s main researches in the political field are thus 
concerned with the period from the foundation of 
the city by Parian colonists to the eve of the Mace- 
donian period, ca. 360 B.c. This period occupies the 
five main chapters (pp. 1-237); the rest deal with the 
long list of magistrates (“Les archives thasiennes” 
containing the lists of theoroi, and, as P. shows, of 
dpxovres also), and with material relating to the social, 
religious and institutional history of the island. A final 
chapter (X) records the little we know of the political 
history of the Hellenistic period. 

The clearest impression I derive from the first five 
chapters is that, though P. publishes the inscriptions 
with great care, and on the whole very satisfactorily, 
his attempts at historical reconstruction are rarely 
happy, mainly because of his determination to extract 
far more from the evidence than it can fairly be ex- 
pected to yield. The first chapter, on the period down 
to 463, has a sensible account of the original settlers 
and of the Greek colonization, in which P. makes 
use of the Monumentum Archilochicum (which he 
quotes throughout from the edition of Hiller von 
Gaertringen in Nach. Gétt. 1934, without apparently 
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knowing that the inscription was republished with 
other restorations by Diehl, and yet again by Hiller in 
IG XII, Supp. 212ff, with new readings, some of which 
are relevant here, deriving from a study of the squeeze 
by C. Jensen: see also below, p. 103). He adds con- 
siderably to our knowledge of the early mercantile 
activity of the island by publishing an important new 
boustrophedon inscription (p. 37, no. 7), which he 
dates to 480-460, regarding punishments for contra- 
ventions of regulations regarding commerce in wine 
and vinegar, and the rewards bestowed on those who 
denounce such contraventions. This document refers 
to the authorities of the city as Tpinxdow, a term 
which reappears in a document of the oligarchical 
period, 411-408. P. tries to show that in this and the 
preceding period Thasos maintained, or retained, very 
close connections with her metropolis, Paros. An 
interesting dedication, JG XII, Supp. 412, refers to 
an individual “ts @acioww II[apioc|s povos 
év dvdorépos,” and this expression P. takes as an 
important indication of this connection. He writes 
(p. 46): “Son bref cursus honorum montre les rap- 
ports que certains entretenaient avec la métropole des 
Cyclades. En cette fin du vi* siécle, au début du v*° 
siecle, l’esprit “parien” prédominait 4 Thasos.” Yet, 
whatever other evidence there may be for a close 
connection between the two islands at this date (see 
below) it is surely unreasonable to invoke this inscrip- 
tion, which prima facie proves the opposite (povos). 
P. naturally uses the evidence of coin hoards to show 
the very considerable extent of Thasian trade at this 
“time, and is able to show that it extended further 
afield in the Archaic than in the Classic and Hellenistic 
periods. But here too P. seems to overstrain the evi- 
dence. Anxious to support his theory of a close connec- 
tion between Paros and Thasos, he claims that the 
presence of Parian and Thasian coins in Egyptian 
hoards shows that Paros too played a part in the 
north-south trade, and adds (p. 53): “On sait enfin 
les rapports qui unissent Paros et Thasos dés l’origine; 
les relations étroites qui se maintinrent entre les deux 
cités; dés lors est-il trop aventureux de penser que 
l’un des points de contact essentiels entre la métropole 
et la colonie restait au vi" siécle cette route Nord-Sud, 
qui conduisait les richesses de Thrace vers le delta du 
Nil?” Yet, as he almost admits, his statistics do not 
support him, since other islands are represented in 
the same hoards as Thasos even more abundantly than 
Paros: Naxos (of which P. says, ibid., “Certes, 
d’autres fles des Cyclades, en particulier Naxos, sont 
représentées aussi constamment, davantage méme, 
parmi les cités de ces trésors. Mais leur situation est 
autre: la prospérité naxienne de |’ époque archaique 
est bien connue. . . .” But why should Paros too not 


have enjoyed prosperity independently of the activity 
of Thasos?); Chios; Samos; and the cities of Rhodes 
(see the analysis of the hoards given by P., p. 52, note 
1). I must admit to doubts as to whether the evidence 
for the Paro-Thasian link, which P. makes the back- 
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ground of the Archaic period, as presented by him, 
is really substantial. 

The second chapter concerns in the main Theogenes, 
the famous Thasian athlete, whom, according to Pau- 
sanias, the Thasians claimed to be the son of Herakles. 
P. builds Theogenes up into a politician and religious 
reformer of decisive importance in the history of the 
island, who reorientated the policy of the city into 
philo-Athenian channels after the suppression of the 
revolt of 463. His arguments here seem to me distinctly 
unconvincing and, without recapitulating the athletic 
history of Theogenes, it is worth while examining 
them. Our main source for the life is Pausanias, but 
neither he nor less important sources, with one ex- 
ception, say anything about Theogenes as a politician. 
P.’s claim that he was one is based on the statement 
of Dio Chrysostom, who in his Or. XXXI, addressed 
to the Rhodians, says (617-8R): os Séraicaro «ai 
eis THY watpida, Aowrov TOD GwyaTos TapaxpdcavTos 
dvnp ob8evds yeipwv wepi ra Kowd, ds oldv re 
dpwros. The only other contribution of Dio is his 
statement that Theogenes won three times at the Olym- 
pic games, which is wrong since we know’ from inscrip- 
tions and from Pausanias that he only won twice. P. 
accepts the former statement, and suggests that the 
latter may be due to a confusion with his Pythian 
victories which were three in number. He goes on to 
claim that, since Theogenes’ first Olympic victory was 
in 480, and twenty-two victories at boxing are recorded 
on Theogenes’ Delphian monument, this is the whole 
span of his athletic career, and that he therefore 
entered politics in 458 8.c. He consequently sees in him 
one of the architects of the policy of co-operation with 
Athens. However, apart from this passage in Dio, 
there is no other trace of Theogenes as a politician, 
and the tradition, if such it was, can hardly be accepted 
without a more serious analysis of the text and with- 
out a satisfactory explanation of the silence of Pau- 
sanias. On the religious side P. has a new inscription 
to discuss (p. 82, no. 10), an epigram of Posidippus 
of Pella (IIl.a.C.) and a passage of Plutarch (Mor. 
811 D-E). The inscription, which consists of three non- 
joining fragments, is dated by P. to the first half of 
the fourth century, and contains the words 6 rixrey 
and 8’civdrevey. The latter word occurs in two texts 
concerned with the cult of Herakles at Thasos, and 
the former recalls the Thasian tradition that Theogenes 
was the son of Herakles. P. therefore suggests that 
these are fragments of a biography of Theogenes. He 
restores a negative before the verb, on the analogy 
of the /ex sacra containing provisions for the cult of 
Herakles Thasios, in which ob[8]’ évarevera: occurs, 
and supposes that Theogenes did not distribute, [ o6]8 
clvarevey, the gera of a cult-meal of Herakles, on the 
ground that they were all due to him, since Herakles 
was his father. He finds support for this in the passage 
of Plutarch, in which Theogenes is said to have fought 
the other guests at the banquet of a hero, since he 
could not endure others as well as himself to be vic- 
tors (see p. 88, note 3), and in the poem of Posidippus 
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(no. 4, Schott: P. does not seem to know the edition 
of Schott) in which the statue of Theogenes says that 
he ate a Maeonian ox, “in spite of a convention,” i.e., 
according to P., Theogenes broke a convention that the 
gera should be divided (évarevav) and kept them all 
for himself (this interpretation of the text depends, it 
should be noted, on preserving the opening line in 
the transmitted form, xarepovvGeows, and under- 
standing a suppressed participle, otons). I suspect the 
true reading may be xai wep[i] cvv6(v)oins (xai wep[i] 
ovvOecins edd.) even if Schott is right in saying that 
the opening «ai epi . means that the poem is 
incomplete). Both of these passages, then, are taken 
by P. as referring to a cult-meal of Herakles in which 
Theogenes claimed all the food. He thus proclaimed a 
new ritual for his father Herakles in which the évata 
were not distributed, and the regulation for which is 
preserved in JG XII Supp. 414. In all this (and I hope 
that I have recorded P.’s view correctly, though in out- 
line) I can see nothing but fancy: it may not be “pri- 
vate poetry” (to borrow a phrase from D. L. Page), but 
at least it is private mythology. Even if P. is right in 
regarding the three fragments as part of a biography 
of Theogenes, his interpretation of 3° civérever is only 
one of many equally possible, and in particular the 
subject of the verb is wholly uncertain. Thus instead 
of civdrevey (sc. 6 @coyévys) we could restore 
[ civdrevey (sc. 6 iepeds) or something similar. 
To restore a negative is tendentious. Moreover, it is 
difficult to accept such a recondite explanation of the 
passages of Plutarch and Posidippus when the per- 
fectly natural explanation is that Theogenes was pdpyos 
(like Herakles his father), and posterity did not forget 
the fact. Another instance of P.’s recklessness in hand- 
ling evidence comes from the same legend regarding 
Theogenes. The versions agree that the statue of Theo- 
genes fell on someone who assaulted it, and that the 
statue was consequently found guilty of murder by 
the Thasians, and sunk in the sea. The words used to 
describe this judgment and sentence by Pausanias are 
tH Apdxovros. P. claims that 
this is not an instance of Pausanias’ erudition, and 
that it probably refers to an intervention by Athens 
in the legal administration of one of the cities of the 
empire! Further on, however, this intervention has 
become a fact, and one of the main pieces of evidence 
for our understanding of Athenian policy (p. 114): 
“A coup sir la présence athénienne n’était pas négli- 
geable. Le jugement de la statue de Théogénés prouve 
l'importance de cette influence puisque, eiit-il méme 
été rendu par un tribunal thasien, il parait bien que ce 
fut en conformité avec la législation athénienne.” 

In Ch. III P. records the history of the period after 
463, largely in terms of the fluctuations in the Atheni- 
an Tribute-Lists. In respect to these, however, he of- 
fers a new explanation of the rise in Thasian tribute 
from 3 to 30 talents in 446/445. He follows Perdrizet 
in denying that Thasos acquired access to the gold- 
mines of Skapte-Hyle at this time, as is commonly 
supposed to be the case, and maintains that the increase 
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is due to the economic recovery of Thasos in these 
years, which he claims is attested independently by 
the coinage. At this point P. republishes JG XII,8,429 
(pp. 122-134), dated ca. 425-415, which contains frag- 
ments of regulations concerning certain forms of taxa- 
tion, issued by the xaproAdyo. P. suggests, in view of 
the economic autonomy which this text suggests, that 
the sudden rise in Thasian tribute may be due to a 
quid pro quo: Athens restored to Thasos her economic 
and commercial independence, and exacted tribute ten- 
fold in exchange. It appears that the resumption of 
coinage should be dated to some ten or fifteen years 
after the rise in tribute, and the inscription is twenty or 
even thirty years later, so we are perhaps faced not 
with one, but two sets of circumstances, but in any case 
P.’s hypothesis deserves consideration by the historians 
of the Athenian empire. The next chapter, IV, contains 
the troubled history of the period from the revolt of 411 
to the final re-establishment of Athenian power in ca. 
390. This is a very substantial chapter, and it is to this 
obscure period that P. brings most light, both in respect 
to new evidence and by the re-interpretation of old. The 
oligarchic government, originally installed at the time 
of the revolt from Athens in 411, was expelled in 407 
(but not on a previous occasion also, as P. stresses), 
and was again reimposed in 404 after the final defeat 
of Athens, and the city finally accepted Athenian pre- 
dominance once again ca. 390. P. publishes a very im- 
portant inscription containing two decrees, which he 
plausibly assigns to the regime of 411/410, and also 
corrects the current interpretation of JG XII,8,262-63, 
showing that the decree of confiscation passed by the 
Tpinxdovr (263) is closely associated with the new 
texts, and belongs to 411, while 262 belongs later, pos- 
sibly to 407/406 or more probably to the beginning 
of the fourth century. He also offers a new restora- 
tion and interpretation of JG XII,5,109, and shows that 
it concerns relations between Thasos and Neapolis, 
and not between Thasos and Paros. This seems very 
likely to be right. In the next chapter P. describes 
how, once more under the wing of Athens, in the years 
390-360, Thasos recovered from the troubles and dif- 
ficulties of the years at the end of the century, and 
undertook a reorganisation in all walks of life, in 
political and institutional matters, in her treatment of 
the cities of her Peraea, and in building activity within 
the city. Here, too, P. has a reasonable story to tell, 
and for the most part does not stretch his evidence 
further than it will go. He gives a new publication 
of IG XII,8,264, which he restores as dealing with 
privileges of citizenship accorded to the Neapolitans 
of the Peraea, and which he would regard as a meas- 
ure of reconstruction and conciliation of the opening 
years of the century. 

After Ch. V P. interrupts his continuous narrative 
(if such it can be called) to give a lengthy account of 
the Thasian lists of magistrates, the largest coherent 
group of inscriptions from the island. This account, 
which in essentials confirms the reconstruction given 
by Fredrich in IG, is mainly of epigraphical interest. 
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P. is able to add a few new fragments and improves 
some of the old readings. He also determines (pp. 
257ff.) that one of the lists contains part of a list of 
another college of magistrates, probably the eponymous 
archons. In this painstaking and somewhat unreward- 
ing work, P. is seen at his best. The whole chapter 
would however probably be better as an appendix. 
In VII P., returning to matters of more general in- 
terest, discusses the prosopography of the island, with 
relation to its social history. Here the argument suffers 
from being too closely confined to Thasos. Thus re- 
stricted, prosopographical studies inevitably lose much 
of their value. For example, the statement that Nike- 
names are very common in Thasos is only of value 
if we are told whether they are rare or common else- 
where. Obviously, some names will be common in 
Thasos because they are pan-Greek, and the point of 
interest lies in determining what special characteristics, 
if any, are revealed by a study of Thasian prosopog- 
raphy: in other words, what names, Greek or bar- 
barian, occur more or less commonly here than 
elsewhere. Thus, to be told that names referring to phy- 
sical and moral characteristics occur at Thasos (such 
names as Mixos, Méywv, ®addaxpos, 
is not very illuminating, particularly since, other than 
Méywv which is said to be particularly frequent at 
Thasos in the Classic and Archaic periods, they mostly 
occur only once or twice. This tacit neglect of non- 
Thasian material is liable to mislead the reader. Thus 
of Sipadiwv, of which Thasos provides eighteen exam- 
ples, we are told (p. 300) that it “se rencontre dés lors 
frequemment jusqu’a la fin de |’époque hellénistique,” 
but we can only realize the significance of this when 
we turn to Kirchner’s Pros.Att., to discover that there 
is only one Simalion among the fifteen thousand odd 
Athenians there recorded, while a search (not perhaps 
wholly exhaustive) in the almost equally extensive 
Rhodian prosopography reveals no instance, though 
SiuvAives is on the other hand quite common in 
Rhodes. In this instance, then, we have what seems 
to be an essentially Thasian name. Again P. argues 
(p. 306) that the frequency of names in Navor—, in 
—paxos, —orpatos, Nu— and —vixn, reflect the Tha- 
sian aristocracy, “si profondément consciente de sa 
force ou de la protection qu’elle apporte au peuple,” 
and further (p. 307), “I’heureux effet de ces vertus 
guerri¢res se traduit enfin dans une longue série de 
noms évocateurs de victoire; les composés de vin for- 
ment sans doute l'une des catégories les plus nom- 
breuses et les plus constantes.” Since, however, Nixn— 
names are common throughout Greece at all times, we 
can hardly apply such observations specifically to 
Thasos. The same strictures apply to his discussion of 
names in "AyAa—, and ’Apyo—, which he 
claims (p. 305) to reflect the aspirations of the lead- 
ing classes. This again may be true, but the picture 
is distorted unless we realize that the same names are 
found elsewhere in the Classic period and later: they 
cannot be regarded as specifically Thasian. Whether 
most of them are commoner at Thasos than elsewhere 
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will emerge from the prosopography which will ap- 
pear in the second volume. Enough has been said to 
show that P.’s study of names occurring at Thasos is 
too limited to be of great value. On the other hand, 
following on some excellent remarks of H. Seyrig in 
1927, he is able to show that Thracian names are par- 
ticularly common in the late fifth century and the 
early fourth, and this may be valuable evidence for 
the trend of events at that time. As he says, the simul- 
taneous appearance of a group of Nesto— names proba- 
bly indicates a revived interest in Thrace. Here, too, 
more light would probably have been shed by a com- 
parative study but it is less essential here. The number 
of foreign ethnics is not large, but P. claims that he 
can show from them that, while the city of the sixth 
and fifth centuries was essentially oriented towards the 
fringes of the Mediterranean world (Syria, Egypt), 
that of the fourth century and the Hellenistic age 
seems to have turned its attention to continental Greece 
and the North. This may be true, but the ethnics are 
so few as to be insignificant, given the geographical 
position of Thasos. Thus the presence of two Abderites 
(iv.a.C. and Imperial), a group of Olynthians, one 
Teronean, one or two Amphipolitans, a Philippian 
and one Thessalonicean, scattered over three or more 
centuries, can hardly be said to show the regularity 
of such links with the north. It is worth noting that 
at Thessalian Demetrias, which admittedly had a larger 
foreign colony, we find five “Macedonians,” two Ly- 
simacheans, one Amphipolitan, three Kassandreans, 
one Thessalonicean and two Pellaeans. In this matter, 
too, then, it is probably a mistake to try and particular- 
ize: Thasos, like other cities of the North Aegean, 
naturally received its proportion of Greeks from the 
region, and it would be a mistake to attach much sig- 
nificance to their presence. 

In Ch. VIII P. discusses the cults of the city down 
to the end of the Hellenistic age. He emphasizes the 
frequency of leges sacrae on the island, and publishes 
an interesting new one (129). Much of the chapter is 
naturally concerned with the main deity of Thasos, 
Herakles. Here he attacks the central problem (pp. 
352ff, 358ff), the origin of the god, a subject which 
M. Launey discussed in his Le Sanctuaire et le Culte 
d’Héraklés 2 Thasos (Etud.Thas.i,1944). Herodotus 
(11,44), as is well known, records that the Thasian 
Herakles was of Phoenician origin, and this was ac- 
cepted by Launey, who maintained that the cult was 
introduced from Phoenicia into Thasos in prehistoric 
times. P. agrees with Nock, and to some extent Picard, 
that this is an untenable view, and that the deity must 
be regarded as essentially Hellenic from his origin, 
though he may later have acquired Anatolian traits. 
He discusses at length the development and modifica- 
tion of the cult-practice, and the alterations and en- 
largement in the structure of the Herakleion. I cannot 
go into his various arguments here: they are not all 
convincing. On pp. 371ff he publishes a remarkable 
new inscription (141) of ca. 350 B.c. concerning the 
funerals of "AyaSoi, that is those who fell on active 
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service, which records among other things the meas- 
ures taken in respect of their dependents. The decree 
states that the sons of the fallen shall, on reaching 
military age, be given free uniforms and equipment by 
the polemarchs, ‘H[p]axAcious rae P. sees in 
this phrase evidence for an intimate connection be- 
tween Herakles and the ’Aya@oi: Herakles, he main- 
tains, became protector of soldiers, and thus eventually 
protector of the departed, from the fourth century 
B.c. onwards. He writes on p. 379: “Protecteur des 
soldats dans cette vie, il continue de mener la phalange 
des *Aya@oi dans l’autre monde. De 1A A l’instituer 
guide de tous les morts, les syncrétisme hellénistique 
devait aisément franchir le pas . . . Chef des *AyaGoi, 
il fit bientét figure de maitre des disparus. Et on peut 
croire que, dans le ferveur des temps hellénistiques 
en leur déclin, on ne faisait guére de différence entre 
le vigoureux archer tirant de |’arc contre |’invisible en- 
nemi et le cavalier bondissant contre les monstres sym- 
boliques: Héraklés, Dionysos, Héron ne sont plus que 
des hypostases ou des aspects du méme dieu. Tous 
tentent de répondre a la grande inquiétude d’un monde 
en quéte de son salut: tous offrent au désenchantement 
des hommes un réve d’au dela, od ils s’efforcent de les 
guider.” This highly coloured generalization regard- 
ing the religious trends of the Hellenistic age all de- 
rives (so far as I can discover) from the fact that the 
presentation of arms is to be made at the Herakleia. 
Yet, surely, all this shows is that the Herakleia was 
among the most important festivals—perhaps even the 
most tmportant festival—of Thasos, and it cannot be 
argued, as in effect P. argues, that the choice of the 
festival was dictated by the nature of the god, and by 
the relevance of his nature to the event in question. 
Thus universalized, the proposition surely becomes un- 
tenable. With regard to the Egyptian gods P. suggests 
that these may have entered Thasos as a result of re- 
newed contacts with Egypt, and adds (p. 384) “Nous 
sommes bien mal avertis d’autre part des relations pto- 
lémaiques avec la région thrace: l’influence d’Arsinoé 
II 4 Samothrace fut considérable. . . .” It is (as I show 
in detail elsewhere) wrong to seek for political causes 
for the diffusion of the Egyptian cults, which were 
spread by private activity, but, in any case, it has long 
been established that the influence of Arsinoe at Samo- 
thrace, as evidenced by the dedicatory inscription of 
the building called the Arsinoeion (OGIS, 15), be- 
longs to the period before she was queen of Egypt, 
while she was still wife of Lysimachus (and what, I 
wonder, does P. mean, when he says in note 1, p. 384, 
that the Ptolemaic Thracian possessions were impor- 
tant “au temps d’Arsinoé II et de Ptolémée Evergétés?” 
There is no evidence for Thracian possessions in the 
reign of Philadelphus, if that is what P. means by 
the reference to Arsinoe IT. Or should we read “Béré- 
nice II” for “Arsinoé II?”). Again, P. reads far too 
much into the appearance of the cult of Helios in the 
first century 8.c., which he would regard as due to 
direct connections with Rhodes (p. 389): “S’était-il 
établi 4 la faveur de la maftrise rhodienne sur les mers 
dans la seconde moitié du III* siécle av. J.C.? Les 
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documents révélent par ailleurs que les deux cités 
entretiennent des contacts politiques: nous sommes 
malheureusement peu éclairés sur leur importance.” 
In the next sentence the possibility envisaged has be- 
come a fact: “Les Thasiens accueillaient volontiers les 
dieux étrangers: ils recurent Hélios avec les autres; 
mais comme Isis ou Sérapis, cette divinité venue du 
Sud (my italics) s’adapta mal A cette terre nouvelle” 
(and cf. p. 437). In reality, the cult of Helios spread 
far and wide in the Aegean in the later Hellenistic 
age, and any direct connection with Rhodes in this 
respect is most unlikely. This seems to me among the 
least satisfactory chapters. 

Chapter IX deals with the institutions of Thasos, 
about which not much is known. What is known P. 
records carefully. He suggests that there was a general 
reorganization of the administrative machinery of the 
state in the early fourth century, when the great lists 
of magistrates were engraved. A new inscription (150, 
pp. 390ff) of ca. 360-340, which mentions some al- 
ready familiar Thasian magistrates, 
and dixacrai, gives some indications as to judicial or- 
ganization. In regard to the social framework, he 
points out that the wdrpy persists in the Hellenistic 
age as the main body into which new citizens were 
enrolled. On p. 396 he writes “Dans la Thasos hel- 
lénique et hellénistique, la patré apparait ainsi comme 
la division de base, disposant de ses organismes auto- 
nomes. La persistance A travers la cité grecque de cette 
division ‘archaique’ témoigne-telle de l’esprit ‘con- 
servatuer’ de la constitution thasienne? L’indication 
vaut d’étre retenue pour se joindre 4 l'occasion 4 d’au- 
tres indices plus significatifs.” But there is nothing 
peculiar to Thasos either in the survival of the phratry 
as such nor in the admission of new citizens to phra- 
tries. The whole matter is clearly set out by Busolt, 
Staatskunde, p. 228 (and especially note 2, where the 
use of rei@w, of which P. makes a great deal, is re- 
corded for Andros also). Thus the questions P. asks 
are not more relevant to Thasos than to several other 
places in the Greek world, and can hardly be given 
a particular explanation, nor can the admission of new 
citizens to phratries be made to carry the weight P. 
puts on it. (cf. now also Seyfarth, Aegyptus 35 [1955] 
32-33) P. also discusses the functions of yvva:xovopor, 
who occur in several Thasian inscriptions (see p. 407, 
note 1), but none of them seem to shed further light 
on their functions, though P. publishes a tantalizing 
text of the late fourth century (155), which he claims 
to identify as a fragment of a regulation in which the 
yvvaixovdpuor codified laws relating to female conduct; 
but the sense of the fragment is lost beyond recovery 
(the surviving words hardly fit a Jex sacra. In his 
addenda P. suggests in line 2, aadn@yvnroviia, “peut- 
étre la formule [ . . . rair] a vi rov Aia,” but 
this would hardly fit a general law). 

In the last chapter P. records the political history 
of the island from 393 to 196, a period of two hundred 
years of which, as he says, practically nothing is known. 
Four Annexes complete the book. The first is an ex- 
cellent analysis of the letter-forms of Thasian inscrip- 
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tions, both in the period of epichoric script and later; 
the second, no less valuable, is an account of the dialect 
of the inscriptions; the third records the little that is 
known of the Thasian calendar, and the fourth con- 
tains a discussion of the date of four previously pub- 
lished inscriptions. 

There remains the matter of misprints. To record 
these is sometimes (not unreasonably) regarded as a 
refuge for reviewers who have nothing to say. How- 
ever, the topic cannot be avoided here. P. himself gives 
a list of sixty errata (not including addenda), a list 
which, it may be noted, is even so not without its own 
errata! Yet, without deliberate search, I have come 
across as many more, some of them vexatious. Whose 
the responsibility is, it is not my business to decide, but 
such a large number points to considerable carelessness 
in the final stages of publication. I note only those 
which constitute a material difficulty for the reader. 
P. 29, note 1, for “BCH,]xii 1929” read “BCH ii,1929”; 
p. 30, line 17, for “Monum.Arch. V, 46 sq.” read 
“Monum.Arch. I, 46 sq.”; P. seems to have mistaken 
Hiller’s use of V = versus, for a reference to a col- 
umn of the inscription, though it is clear that Hiller 
is discussing the first column; similarly, on the same 
page, P. says “tel a semblé cependent le cas d’un frag- 
ment de la col. V du monument de Paros,” though 
Hiller is talking of col. TV, v (ie. lines) 15ff: col. 
V has, in fact, wholly disappeared. Thus all the ref- 
erences to Mon.Arch. on pp. 30-31 need revision. P. 42, 
note 6, for “émor76y” read “morn”; p. 56, note 3, 
in the passage of Herodotus quoted at length some 
words have dropped out in the middle, and the pas- 
sage is untranslatable; p. 62, note 3, for “48” read 
“43?”; p. 115, note 1, after “@doo év” add “—— —”; 
p- 156, lines 12, 15, p. 160, line 20, for “quatre” read 
“trois”; p. 166, six lines from bottom, for “26” read 
“21”; p. 170, note 2, for “Arrien” read “Appien”; p. 
319, note 2, for “554” read “345,” and after “Wilhelm” 
reference to his article is missing; p. 321, eight lines 
from bottom, for “JG XII,8,308,17” read apparently 
“IG XII,8,313,2"; p. 333, note 1, eleven lines from 
bottom, for “264” read “364”; p. 344, in critical note to 
129, for “fin du iv® siécle-début du ii* av.J.—C.” read 
presumably “fin du iv® siécle-début du iii* siécle,” and 
in the Greek text, line 3, there should be a division 
between KAI and 3; p. 345, in critical note to 130, 
for “iv®-début du iii* siécle” read “fin du iv® -début 
du iii*- siécle?”; p. 353, note 1, for “Hérakleios” read 
“Hékataios.” There are in addition numerous mistakes 
in the English and German quotations and titles of 
books (see ¢.g. p. 54, note 5, where the titles of two 
English books are successively mangled). 

This is a disappointing and unsatisfactory book in 
many ways, but we must be grateful to the author for 
putting at our disposal so many new documents, and 
we shall all look forward to the second volume. 


P. M. Fraser 
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VASENLISTEN ZUR GRIECHISCHEN Hewpensace. Her- 
akles, Theseus, Aigeus, Erechtheus, Erichtho- 
nios, Kekrops, Kodros, Perseus, Bellerophon, 
Meleager, Peleus. By Frank Brommer. Pp. xvi + 
190. N. G. Elwert Verlag, Marburg 1956. D.M. 
19.60. 


During the course of the last twenty years the au- 
thor has published several monographs on various 
Greek myths and a book on Herakles in which he 
dealt with the canonical twelve labors. These works 
have been especially useful for their lists of vases. In 
the book under review Brommer now gives us his com- 
plete lists for the heroes enumerated in the subtitle. 

The printing of the book, in photo-offset, and the 
general make-up give the appearance of a provisional 
publication, an interim report, as it were. The text is 
compiled with the many abbreviations employed in 
one’s notes, the shorthand of archaeologists. There are 
no illustrations. This is not a book for the general pub- 
lic, but rather, as the author himself points out, merely 
a listing for the specialist. Many such lists of vases by 
subjects have been published in the past, all more or 
less incomplete. There is also Jacobsthal’s mythological 
index to Beazley ARV, Beazley’s subject index to ABV, 
Payne’s chapter on mythology in NC, the treatment of 
Chalcidian by Rumpf and Smith, the study of La- 
conian by Lane, carried on by Shefton, and a mono- 
graph on Caeretan by Callipolitis (L’Antiquité Clas- 
sique 24 [1955] 384-411). Most of the myths in Etrus- 
can red-figure are treated by Beazley in EVP, and the 
works by Trendall on South Italian vase-painting take 
care of mythology in that part of the ancient world. 
In addition, there is much mythological matter in Miss 
Haspels’ ABL, in Beazley’s publication of the Boston 
red-figure, and in his other books and articles. Brom- 
mer has pulled together the available information and 
has added much that has not been listed before. He 
mentions, all told, ca. 3,800 vases, to which the re- 
viewer, without wanting to duplitate the labor that has 
gone into Brommer’s book, can add several hundred 
more. Clearly no such lists can ever be even approxi- 
mately complete without the collaboration of col- 
leagues, and the author himself (p. xv) asks others 
to make their additions known. 

When enough additions have reached the author, 
he will perhaps want to think about a new edition of 
his work, and it is with this in mind that the follew- 
ing suggestions are here made. 

No one will quarrel with the general arrangement 
by hero, each episode arranged alphabetically. Nor is 
there any objection to his four categories, A, Attic 
black-figure (including the rare proto-Attic representa- 
tions of myths); B, Attic red-figure; C, non-Attic 
black-igure; and D, non-Attic red-figure. If relief 
vases are to be generally admitted (and in this the 
author is at present undecided), they might perhaps 
form a fifth category, E. For the arrangement within 
each category, however, opinions will differ. If there 
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were a museum index, it would, of course, not matter 
what sequence was followed; but in the absence of an 
index, anybody wanting to find a particular vase has 
to labor very hard, owing to the capricious way in 
which each section differs from another. Sometimes 
the order is chronological; at other times it is strictly 
by shape. Occasionally it is merely by page sequence 
in Haspels ABL, or Beazley ABV and ARV. In a few 
cases the order of a previous list has been kept, to 
which additions are tagged on which interrupt and 
spoil the order. Some of the larger sections are sub- 
divided according to compositions, but the advantages 
of such sub-sections are often vitiated by the dispro- 
portionately high number of vases which the author 
relegates to a sub-section entitled “unbekanntes Sche- 
ma.” Here, as often throughout the book, the term 
“unknown” is a misleading exaggeration, for many 
of the vases in these sections are well described, sev- 
eral are published, and almost all of them could, with 
some effort, find a home in the other, specialized sec- 
tions. The provisional character of the book betrays 
itself also in the loose nomenclature of vase-shapes. 
According to the list of abbreviations (p. xi) “Am” is 
only used for amphora when the exact shape is not 
known, yet when this neutral cipher appears repeat- 
edly for published vases, the reader is led to assume 
that the author has not looked at every publication 
to verify the shape. There also is ambiguity in the 
concurrent use of the terms “Kanne” and “Oinochoe,” 
“Napf” and “Mastoid.” Occasionally the author dif- 
ferentiates between the various types of cups, Siana, 
Lip, Band, and Eye, but more often he merely says 
cup, without indicating the precise form. Discussion 
of shapes leads to another question, that of the exact 
place of the picture on the vase. Cup interiors call for 
a composition different from those suitable for cup 
exteriors; shoulders of hydriai provide other propor- 
tions than either the body-panel or the predella; and 
lastly, there is the important problem of pictorial con- 
nections between obverse and reverse. None of these 
points are indicated by the author: in a revised edition 
the place of the picture on the vase should be given 
and other subjects on the same vase should be men- 
tioned, especially if they appear elsewhere in the book. 

The bibliography is in the right-hand column. Here 
the key references to ABV, ARV, ABL, EVP, NC, etc. 
may well suffice, provided the vase has not been pub- 
lished since the appearance of these standard works. 
When it has, the bibliography should be brought up 
to date. Brommer, in the brief headings of his sec- 
tions, makes a special point of certain vases not being 
in ABV or ARV, with the same negative information 
repeated under the entries proper. This is not only 
gratuitous but often quite misleading. In “Instructions 
for Use” in ABV (p. viii) Beazley has explained that 
he does not reproduce Miss Haspels’ lists in ABL, 
and in the preface to ARV (p. v) he stated his lower 
chronological limit. No one familiar with these two 
works therefore would expect to find every Iekythos 
or the Kerch vases in Beazley’s books. Nor is the mere 
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fact of an attribution so important in a work on sub- 
ject matter, the less so since Brommer does not even 
quote the names of the painters but merely puts down 
the necessary references to the standard works. In an 
unillustrated book there should be above all a reference | 
to an illustration of the vase, but this Brommer does 
only for unattributed vases, and the reader who wants 
to use the book with profit often has to plow through ; 
previous listings published elsewhere before he can find | 
a useful reference, i.e. one that tells him where the | 
vase has been illustrated. He might also be bewildered 
by the inconsistent way in which the CVA is cited. 
To quote the Corpus by plate number of the country 
only is most inconsiderate. Here the suggestions pro- 
posed by the Lyon Colloquium should in future be 
followed. 

Another problem is that of previous lists. Some- 
times Brommer has attempted a concordance, but has 
then usually left out vases not known to him personally 
or published in books not readily accessible to him. 
These omissions, however, falsify the picture. Often 
the difficulties are exaggerated when it is claimed that 
certain vases in a previous list cannot be identified. 
The lists compiled by Luce, Mingazzini, and Walters 
usually give good bibliographies, not only for vases in 
museums, but also for so-called lost vases. With luck, 
skill, and imagination these lost vases can often be 
identified, and, even if they cannot, they should not 
be left out merely because the author has not located 
them. 

Of equal, if not greater importance, is the matter of 
inscriptions. A sound rule would be to indicate, per- 
haps with an asterisk, every inscribed vase. More useful 
still would be to give all mythological inscriptions in 
full. Brommer’s reticence on this point makes his sec- 
tion on Theseus and the Amazons (p. 128) seem at 
first glance to be absurdly short, until the specialist 
among the readers becomes aware that Brommer has 
limited himself to those inscribed red-figured vases 
which are attributed by Beazley, omitting inscribed 
vases not in ARV and all vases that are not inscribed. 
Surely the reader should have been warned of this. 

The heroes themselves appear to be treated in full, 
with all their adventures indicated, even if no rep- 
resentations on vases have yet come to light. The 
only serious gaps and omissions occur in the part on 
Herakles. Nothing is said about those scenes which 
show him in combat with warriors who are not readily 
identified with giants or some of his other opponents. 
Nor are there lists which show him in the presence of 
several gods. And when we consider that every rep- 
resentation of Pegasos, even if only as a shield device, 
has merited an entry in this book, we wonder why 
there is no list of vases which portray Herakles by 
himself. 

I append next some corrigenda and addenda, fol- 
lowing the order of Brommer’s sections, with the 
headings, however, translated. 

Herakles and Acheloos. B 5: CVA Ill I d, pl. 28. 
C 1: Brussels A 1374; CVA III C, pl. 4, 2. C 2: AA 
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1923/4, 87-8, fig. 21. Add to section A, ovoid neck- 
amphora, New York, Eugene Holman (on loan in 
the Metropolitan Museum; by the Camtar Painter); 
kalpis, Venice (Calif.), ABV p. 366, no. 83 (for Cen- 
taur read Acheloos); skyphos frr., Bryn Mawr P 1566- 
1570. Add to section C, Pontic neck-amphora, Rome, 
Conservatori (Dohrn, Paris Painter no. 60: Acheloos 
is shown by himself). 

Herakles and the Aktorione. A 1: ABV p. 315, no. 2. 

Herakles and Alkyoneus. A 7: ABV p. 654, no. 11. 
Add to section A, lekythos, Toledo 52.66. 

Herakles and Amazons. Add to the bibliography 
at the head Corey De Amazonum antiquissimis figuris. 
Corey already assembled 150 Heraklean Amazono- 
machies. For more than a hundred additional vases 
see my forthcoming Amazons in Greek Art, chapters 
II, III, and VI. These additions are therefore not re- 
peated in this review. A 25: L 224.376; A 30: Legion 
of Honor 1814. For USA 165 read 465; A 31: 5467. 
Repeated below as no. A 89; A 32: Boston 13.65. In 
quoting American accession numbers, European schol- 
ars tend to ignore the interpoints, running the num- 
bers together. The first two digits, however, usually 
represent the year of this century when the object was 
acquired and hence are an important clue which 
should not be obscured. A 39: Munich 1566. B. Ap. 
12, 13 b; A 50: CVA III He, pl. 48, 1 and 4; A 63: 
StEtr. 1 (1927); A 65: Florence 3839; A 67: repeated 
below as A 69; A 70: Schifanoia 264; A 73: Agri- 
gento 25; A 74: is this Naples 2750? “266” does not 
make sense; A 82: The Hague 616; A 85: neck-am- 
phora; A 86: panel amphora, repeated below as A 106; 
A 87: Turin 4007 (3025), neck-amphora; A 88: re- 
peated below as A 99; A 89: already listed above as A 
31; A go: M] 8 (1917) 148-9, figs. 54-5; A 91: panel am- 
phora; A 94: Vilia Giulia 50700, mot Herakles and 
the Amazons; A 98: repeated below as A 105. CV A 
Baltimore pls. 25, 2; 26-7; A 1o1: CVA pl. 8, 1-2; p. 
16, fig. 7; A 105: for 1703 read 1702; already listed 
above as A 98; A 106: already above, A 86; A 110: 
for ABL 232, 2 read 232, 3; A 114: not Herakles; A 
118: Boulogne 72; A 122: identical with A 115? A 
135: Naples RC 211, not Herakles and Amazon, but 
Herakles and Kyknos; A 137: 41.162.217; A 139: ABL 
243, 41 is not in New York, but in Boston, and the 
subject is not an Amazonomachy; A 143: white 
ground; A 160: Athens 1087 (C.C. 979); A 169: for 
Taf. 19, 10 read 19, 2; repeated below as A 172; A 186: 
ABV p. 80, no. 2; not from a hydria; A 192: for Oma- 
thra read Omaha; A 193 and A 194: the same vase; 
A 199: Agora P 2766, fragment of a plate; A 200: 
phs. Foto Marburg 154378-9; A 212: olpe; A 215: 
ABV p. 535, no. 22; A 218: ABL p. 214, no. 194; 
A 219: Agora P 2647, olpe; A 223: ABV p. 533, no. 
1; A 234: not ABV 533, 1 M; A 242: the same vase 
as A 246; A 248: CVA Ill He, pl. 16, 3-4; A 254: is 
this the skyphos Boulogne 77? A 257: the same vase 
as A 258; A 260: from a skyphos; A 261: from a tri- 
pod-plate; A 262: from a kantharos; A 263: from a 
krater; A 264: C 1058, from a krater; A 265: Syra 
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cuse 40389, from a column-krater; A 266: ABV p. 
430, no. 11. 

B 7: not Herakles and Amazons; D 9g: phs. R.I. 
32.883 and 880. 

Herakles and Antaeus. A 11: this is indeed the 
same as Beugnot 44 (ex Cat. étr. 114 [mot 144]); A 19: 
not the same as A 7; A 20: not the same as A 12 
(being much smaller); the Chessa vase is published 
by Vincenzo Crespi, Catalogo della raccolta di an- 
tiquita Sarde del Signor Raimondi Chessa, Cagliari 
1868, pl. D, 1 and a; it is not identical with A 4; 
add to this section a pelike in Laon (old number 807), 
a lekythos in Milan, Sforzesco, 137, and a small neck- 
amphora in the Roman market which Beazley at- 
tributes to the Michigan Painter as no. 11 bis (Parali- 
pomena p. 1). 

Herakles and Athena. A 1: ABL p. 214, no. 181; 
A 4: ABL p. 249, no. 9; B 1: panel amphora, CVA 
pls. 155-158. Add to section A the following skyphoi: 
once Basle, Pfuhl (ABL p. 250, no. 11), Dresden ZV 
1680 (ABL p. 249, no. 10), Mt. Holyoke (ABV p. 
519, s.m. 18), Delos 597 (ABL p. 249, no. 7), and De- 
los 589 (ABL p. 249, no. 8). 

Herakles and Busiris. A. 1: ABV p. 64, no. 11. Add 
to this section two panel-amphorae, once Jekyll (Cat. 
Christie, 6 July 1914, no. 26), and New York market 
(by the Swing Painter). B c): Bari 1397: certainly Bu- 
siris. C 1: Vienna 3576 (L’Antiquité Classique 24 
[1955] 388, no. 27); C 2: Salonica, fragment of dinos: 
probably Attic. D 2: RIA 1937-8, 219, fig. 7; D 3: once 
Naples, Don Angelo Trani, nestoris. 

Herakles and Deianeira (without Nessos). B 5: 
Schefold UKV p. 15, no. 103 and p. 74; now attributed 
by Beazley to the Pourtalés Painter (Paralipomena p. 
1772). 

Herakles and Dionysos. Add the bf oinochoe Cab. 
Méd. 264 (ABV p. 430, no. 18). 

Herakles and the Tripod. A 6: phs. Foto Marburg 
LA 1079, 1-4; 1082, 3-6; A 33: phs. R.1. 38.252-3; A 83: 
the same as A 89; A 85: ABL p. 221, no. 5; A 89: the 
same as A 83. Many of the vases in Luce’s list can be 
identified. Luce 1: ABV p. 223, no. §9; Luce 5: Boeo- 
tian kantharos fragment, Louvre CA 952 (ph. Arch. 
phot. MNLO 803); Luce 18: Palermo; Luce ar: 
Louvre; Luce 25: this is the hydria Brommer B 26; 
Luce 55: rf rhyton, Sarajevo 102 (Bulanda pp. 33-4, 
figs. 52-3); Luce 58: this is Brommer A 20; Luce 59: 
once Higham Bury, Ampthill, Jekyll (Cat.Christie, 
6 July 1914, no. 26: on the reverse, Herakles and Bu- 


siris); Luce 77: this is Brommer A 11; Luce 79: New 
York 07.286.76 (Hambidge Dynamic Symmetry 
[1920] 85, fig. 13; Daily Life [1933] 116, fig. 145); 


Luce 87: once Magnoncourt (Vente, no. 43, ex Du- 
rand, Vente, no. 312); Luce go: Breslau (now probably 
Warsaw); Luce 98: Trieste 446; Luce 102: San Sim- 
con, Hearst Estate (ABL p. 222, no. 19); Luce 123: 
Heydemann GrVé pl. 5, 6; Luce 114: this is Brom- 
mer 58: Luce Vienna 2631 (Masner 252): Luce 
116: MonJned. 1, pl. 9, 4; Luce 117: once Delessert 
(Vente no. 6); Luce 121 = Luce 120 (Brommer 42); 
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Luce 122: Dijon 1207; Luce 126: Gerhard AV pl. 
125; Luce 127: Eleusis (the shape is a stand); Luce 
133: once Rogers (Sale, no. 456). Add to Brommer’s 
section A: Baltimore, Walters, 48.48 (lekythos); My- 
konos 1062 (hydria, fr.), Orvieto, Faina, 82 (neck- 
amphora), Rome, Marchesa Guglielmi (neck-ampho- 
ra), and Louvre (neck-amphora, frr.). 

B 23: Leyden P.C. 84; B 26: for Guma read El 
Conde de Lagunillas (Luce 25 and 45). Of the Luce 
nos. not examined by Brommer, 42 is illustrated in 
Overbeck Adlas pl. 24, 12. 107 is Brommmer D 3. B 28 
has been attributed by Tullia Romagnioli to the Berlin 
Painter and is published in RM 58 (1943) pls. 13-14, 
1, and p. 179, fig. 1. 

D 4: Lucanian volute-krater, Millingen pls. 29-30; 
Patroni p. 122, fig. 82. 

Herakles and the Erymanthian Boar. A a) 14: panel 
amphora; ph. Anderson 42011; A a) 18: Tarquinia RC 
1503; A a) 28: not identical with JHS 47 (1927) 85, 
no. 40; add to this section seven neck-amphorae, once 
Pizzati (Gerhard AV pl. 135), once Ionides (Cat.- 
Christie, 13 March 1902, no. 249), once Rogers (Sale 
no. 324), and four in the Louvre (Campana frag- 
ments); also, a lekythos in Milan, Sforzesco, and an- 
other in the Athens market. A b) 19: Bologna 64 (C 
67), CVA III He, pl. 38, 3. The vase no. 8 on p. 31 
is a neck-amphora and belongs to section A a). C: add 
the Etruscan neck-amphora in Washington, National 
Museum, 136.617, from Orvieto. D 2: Marseilles 1369; 
JHS 63 (1943) 67, no. 5. Add to section B the volute- 
krater in Ferrara (JLN [4 Dec. 1954] 1014-1015, figs. 
10-11). 

Herakles and Eurytos. A 3: Louvre M 11 (MNC 
661), phs. Giraudon 26610-1; the interpretation is not 
certain. B 5: white ground cup, Louvre G 109; L’An- 
tiquité Classique 5 (1936), pl. 16. 

Herakles playing the Flute. A 2: Vienna 197. 

Herakles and Geryon. A 32: repeated below as A 39; 
A 33: Bologna VF 18; A 53: Portland 35.137 (4/4 
60 [1956] pi. 114); A 56: two vases, not one; A 57: 
identical with A 59; A 64: San Simeon, Hearst Estate. 
Add to this section a fragmentary neck-amphora in 
the Louvre and a neck-amphora once in the Roman 
market (Gerhard AV pls. 105-106, 2). C 1: phs. Gi- 
raudon 8019-8021. D 2: Millingen pl. 27. Add the Ha- 
dra hydria Munich inv. 6024 (RM 26 [1911] 124, fig. 
59; BdA 41 [1956] 100-1, figs. 5-6). 

Herakles and Giants. Add to section A: panel ampho- 
ra, Boulogne 73 (ph. Arch. phot. BAA 122); neck-am- 
phorae, once Magnoncourt (Vente, no. 46, ex Durand 
Vente, no. 319); once New York market; Baltimore, 
Walters, 48.22; Louvre F 244 (ABV p. 284, no. 4); 
London market (Cat. Sotheby, 29 July 1946, no. 168); 
Frankfort 2558 (Schaal pl. 9 a); volute-krater, Toulouse 
356 (fr.); column-krater, Baltimore, Walters, 48.30; 
Aydriai, Florence 3803, Florence, frr.; lekythos, Lille 
SPB 10. 

C 2: Marseilles 3098 (1598); REA 51 (1949) 26-30, 
pls. 1-3; D 3: Louvre MNC 743; phs. Arch. phot. 
MNLA 1468 B and MNLO 8:16 A-C. The same vase 
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reappears in Brommer’s list of Herakles and Kyknos, 
p. 62, D 2. 

Herakles and Hebe. B 1: Schefold UKV 59, no. 
579; MJ 7 (1916) 269-276; MJ] 8 (1917) 153; Beazley 
VP 6, note 2. Add to section D the Apulian volute- 
krater Berlin 3257 (FR pl. 149; 3, pp. 170-5). 

Herakles and Helios. A 2: ABV p. 518, ad Haspels 
no. 21 (bibliography). 

Herakles and Hesione. Cf. M. J. Milne in AJA 60 
(1956) 300-2. 

Herakles and Hesperides. B 2: the drawing on the 
alabastron in Nauplia, as Beazley has seen, must be 
modern. It would be hard to find a parallel for the 
apple tree in Greek art, or to match the slender serpent 
with other Greek serpents, not to mention the absurd 
maeander in the lower border. And is there another 
lion-skin anywhere else in Attic vase-painting which 
resembles the one in Nauplia? D 3: Patroni p. 106, 
fig. 69; D 8: Apulian volute-krater. 

Herakles and the Hind. A 11: phs. Anderson 42018; 
A 16: panel amphora; A 18: panel amphora; A 20: 
fragment of a hydria; D 1: Furtwangler Sabouroff pl. 


and Hydra. A 5: neck-amphora; Mon.Ined. 
3, pl. 46, 1; A 12: ABL p. 245, no. 80; A 27: Frank- 
fort. Add the amphora B, Louvre E 707. C 2: CVA 
Ill C a, pl. 13. 

Herakles in Centauromachy. A 2: Vatican 480; Al- 
bizzati pl. 67; ABV p. 609, no. 2; A 10: ABV p. 67, 
no. 2; repeated below as no. 22; A 11: the drawing is 
modern; A 23: Zurich, University, 2344a; A 45: now 
Santa Barbara, Brundage. In the line below read 175, 
14 for 175, 15. Add to this section the hydriai Florence 
3824 and Mykonos 1135, the olpe Nottingham 1888. 
197, and the fragment of an eye-cup in Capri, Astarita, 
375- B 4: Los Angeles A 5933.50.21; Hesperia 24 
(1955) 13-14, no. 4; B 8: the setting of this Centaurom- 
achy precludes a Heraklean interpretation. C. 10: Cab. 
Méd. 173. Add a neck-amphora of the Polyphemos 
Group in the Louvre (REA 58 [1956] pls. 4-5; since 
augmented). D 2: Providence 22.215. Add the Cam- 
panian oinochoe Géttingen 50 (Jacobsthal pl. 20, 54 
aand b). 

Herakles and Cerberus. Of Walters’ list, his no. 12 
is Brommer A 51, Walters 14 is Brommer A 12, Wal- 
ters 16 is Brommer A 62, Walters 20 is Brommer A 109, 
and Walters 30 is Brommer A 14. A 18: ABV p. 376, 
no. 220; A 21, 22, 33, 37: panel amphorae; A 36: 
41.162.178; A 39: for Hope read W. W. Hope, a dif- 
ferent collection; A 47: fragment of an amphora; add 
to this section fragments of a neck-amphora in the 
Louvre, a neck-amphora formerly in the Paris market 
(Vente I. P., 4 juin 1937, pl. 10, no. 33), a hydria in 
Amiens (ABV p. 384, no. 25), a lost hydria (Walters 
34) of which there is an unnumbered Giraudon photo- 
graph, a kalpis by the Eucharides Painter in Capes- 
thorne Hall, Bromley-Davenport, and the lekythoi 
Athens 11732a, part, and Bryn Mawr P 250. B 4 and 
g: panel amphorae. C 2: Mingazzini Coll. Castellani 
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pl. 38; C 4: Merlin Vases Grecs pl. 24, 1; ph. Arch. 
phot. MNLA 884, left; Dohrn 143. 

Herakles with Kithara or Lyre. A 2: Micali Storia 
pl. 99, 8; A 6: neck-amphora; Laborde 2, pls. 6-7; A 8: 
panel amphora; A 15: Leyden P.C. 41. Of the unidenti- 
fied Mingazzini vases, his no. 212 A is Minneapolis 
09.8 (ex Forman 297; cf. AJA 60 [1956] 341). Add 
the neck-amphora Dunedin E 48.227 (JHS 71 [1951] 
181, no. 12). 

Herakles and Kyknos. A 11: Adl 1880 pl. M, 3, 
whence, part, JHS 52 (1932) 28, fig. 3; A 48: Prince- 
ton (cf. ABV p. 522 ad Haspels no. 36); A 55: now 
Savigny-lés-Beaune, de Nicolay; A 82: Toledo 55.42. 
Add a neck-amphora in the Roman market, attributed 
by Beazley to the Antimenes Painter as no. 54 bis 
(Paralipomena p. 12), the oinochoe Boston 41.54, a 
kyathos in Castle Ashby, and a lost merrythought cup 
(Micali Storia pl. 100, 2). D 2: see above under Hera- 
kles and the Giants, D 3. 

Herakles and the Lion. A a 11: Victoria and Albert 
4795-1901; Sir Henry de la Beche and Trenham Reeks 
Catalogue of Specimens p. 38, fig. 8; A a 46: now on 
loan in Liverpool (55.3.21); A a 113: ph. Anderson 
41001; A a 124: CVA III H, pl. 41, 3; A a 137: now in 
the German market; A b 33: 41.162.212; A b 43: Mar- 
seilles 3097 (1597); A b 62: 47.33; A b 96: Vatican G 
14 does not show Herakles and the lion and is not an 
oinochoe; A g 4: ABV p. 441, no. 3; A g 35, 39, 40: 
now Naples; A g 42: panel amphora, Auktion Fischer, 
Luzern, 21 Juni 1955, pl. 2, no. 73; A g 43: column- 
krater; MJ 8 (1917) 152, fig. 60; A g 44: M] 8 (1917) 
153, fig. 61; A g 45: neck-amphora; M/ 8 (1917) 151, 
figs. 58-9; A g 46: panel-amphora; M] 6 (1915) 86-7, 
figs. 65-6; A g 47: neck-amphora; MJ 8 (1917) 154, 
fig. 62; A g 54: not the same vase as ABV p. 66, no. 
55; A g 56: panel amphora; A g 68: now augmented; 
A g 80: panel amphora; A g g1: repeated below as 
A g 107; A g 111: for Monpellier S.A. read Montpel- 
lier S.A. 136; A g 125: for Taporley read Tarporley 
Park, Brooks; sold at Sotheby’s May r4th, 1946, no. 
22. To section A add the following vases: panel am- 
phorae, Portland (Oregon) 32.829; Geneva 14989; 
once Fould (Vente no. 1359); Northampton (Mass.), 
Smith College, 25.27, frr.; Strasbourg, University, fr.; 
once Pozzi (Vente, no. 451). Neck-amphorae, Taranto 
(early); Louvre E 859 (CVA III H d, pl. 6, 6 and 13); 
Boston 76.41 (Fairbanks and Chase Greek Gods and 
Heroes p. 55, fig. 56); Boston 97.205 (Fairbanks Greek 
Gods and Heroes p. 57, fig. 49); Angers 3 (Gerhard 
AV pl. 192); Arles 500; Turin 4102; Los Angeles A 
5141.50-794 (ex Earl of Plymouth); Capesthorne Hall, 
Bromley-Davenport (Guide [1956] p. 10, fig. 4: the 
lid of the vase has since been found); Basle 1906.292; 
Louvre, fragments of two neck-amphorae; Newark 
29.008; Toulouse 337 (ex Durand 269); once Count 
Spetia di Radione (Cat. Sotheby, 13 December 1928, 
no. 91); once Beugnot (Vente no. 21); once Munich 
market (Auktion Helbing, 19 Mai 1908, no. 135); 
once London market (Phillips Sale, 26 July 1859, no. 
1376); Hydriai, Bari; Capesthorne Hall, Bromley-Dav- 
enport; once New York, Marquand (Cat. Am. Art 
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Ass., 23-31 Jan. 1903, no. 974 [ill.]). Oimochoai, Bou- 
logne 62; Louvre F 349 (ABV p. 427, no. 24); once 
Rogers (Sale no. 407); once London market (Cat. 
Sotheby, 14 March 1929, no. 53); Olpai, Athens, Kanel- 
lopoulos; Manchester, Whitworth Institute, 6941. Leky- 
thoi, Athens 9708; Athens 12764; Athens 15569; Konya 
(Turkey); Laon 576; Providence (ex Lucy T. Aldrich); 
Saint-Omer 4544; three in the Paris market (Kou- 
toulakis, Mikas, Platt); London market (Cat. Sotheby, 
20-21 Dec. 1948, no. 185, 1). Dinos, Louvre F 62 
(CVA lll He, pl. 1, 2). Column-kraters, Geneva 13; 
Palermo; Boulogne 63 (Rumpf Sakonides pl. 24). 
Volute-krater, Baltimore, Walters, 48.29 (AJA 51 
[1947], pl. 61). Skyphoi, Louvre ‘366°; Athens 12910; 
London market (Spink & Sons). Cups, Villa Giulia 
48402 (ML 42 [1955] 1033, no. 3); Strasbourg, Musée 
Rohan; New Orleans, Polmer; Florence R 1935. Si- 
phon, Louvre CA 822 (RA 34 [1899] 8, fig. 6, and p. 
23). 

. B 43: Arlesheim, Schweizer; C 1: not Chalcidian, 
but of the Polyphemos Group; C 4: Louvre C 10229. 
Add to section a fragment in Capri, Astarita, 238. 

Herakles and Marine Monster (Triton or Nereus). 
A 17: ABV p. 693, ad p. 320, no, 8 bis; A 20: Tar- 
quinia RC 1824; A 33: San Simeon, Hearst Estate 
5569 (SSW 9849: the foot is alien); A 36: Marseil!.s 
3596 (1596); A 37: neck-amphora; A 38: ph. Arch. 
phot. BAA 122/117; A 43: Boeotian; A 48: ph. Ander- 
son 42013; A 57: repeated below as A 124; A 67: 
Fairbanks and Chase Greek Gods and Heroes p. 59, 
fig. 61; A 73: CVA 1, pls. 16,2 and 17,1; A 99: Taranto 
8-11-884; A 102: move to the next heading, Herakles 
and Nereus; A 117: Conservatori 87 (30); A 124: 
already listed as A 57; A 125: from the first Durand 
collection, hence, probably, in the Louvre; the shape is 
a lekythos. Several of Luce’s nos. can be identified: 
Luce 31: certainly Brommer A 23; Luce 33: not Brom- 
mer A 24, but A 33; Luce 34: New York 46.92; Luce 
35 (hydria, not amphora): later Vente Canino, 1843, 
no. 82; Luce 36: certainly Brommer A 25; Luce 65: 
Brommer A 70; Luce 66: Brommer A 78; Luce 67: 
San Simeon, Hearst Estate (Cat. Sotheby, 2 July 1929, 
pl. 2, no. 25); Luce 68: New York 23.160.1 (ABV p. 
280, no. 4); Luce 69: the same as Luce 47, Brommer 
A 56; Luce 71: perhaps the sarne Luce 53; Roulez 
Mélanges pl. 5, 2; Luce 72: Laon 1009. There remain 
a few additions to Luce and Brommer: panel am- 
phorae, Dijon 1296 and New Orleans 2035; neck-am- 
phorae, Tarquinia 653 and Marseilles 7227 (3227); 
column-krater, fr., Innsbruck II 12 (16); Aydria, North- 
wick Park, Spencer-Churchill; vinochoe, Innsbruck II 
12 (14), fr.; skyphos, Marseilles. 7017. 

Herakles and Nereus. The neck-amphora ABV p, 
381 is now published in ML 42 (1955) 287-8, figs. 43 
a-b. 

Herakles and Nessos. A 8: The Hague 608; A 14: 
ph. Anderson 40995; A 38: Turin 4109. Add the fol- 
lowing: amphora, once Rogers (Sale no. 348); am- 
phora B, Mykonos 1095; neckh-amphorac, San Simeon, 
Hearst Estate (inscribed); Basle (white ground); 
Louvre (fragments of two); Tarquinia (phs. Ander- 
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son 40991; Alinari 26042); Hydria, Mykonos 1140; 
skyphos, London market (JLN [1951] 1044); dand- 
cups, Newark 50.279 (The Museum 3 [1951-2] 5, fig. 
3); Montpellier S.A. 183. 

C 1: Louvre C 10228 (MonPiot 41 [1946] 52-3, 
figs. 12-3, pl. 6); C 2: ibid. pl. 3, 3; C 3: ibid. pls. 1 
and 3, 1; C 4: E.T.H. B 14. 

D 3: Copenhagen 373. Add the Lucanian nestoris, 
Louvre K 537 (Millin I, pls. 69-70). 

Herakles’ departure for Olympos. A 1: neck-am- 
phora; CVA III H e, pl. 56,4; A 4: panel amphora; 
phs. Foto Marburg LA 1081, 29 ff; A 6: panel am- 
phora; A 8: CVA III He, pls. 82, 2 and 83, 4; A 10: 
CVA Ill He, pls. 84, 1 and 85, 1; A 12: neck-amphora; 
A 13: panel amphora; A 22: Villa Giulia 20871, panel 
amphora (ML 42 [1955] 298, fig. 52); A 24: this vase 
should be withdrawn, as Herakles is not represented; 
A 28: Wiirzburg 224, repeated below as A 76; A 31: 
Albizzati pl. 64; A 46: Bielefeld GET pl. 3, 1; GVA 
p. 5, fig. 15; A 60: Philadelphia 4831; A 82: panel am- 
phora; A 85: panel amphora; A 97: Mingazzini no. 
41; A ror: probably gigantomachy; A 103: repeated 
below as A 114 (with wrong number); A 104: wrong 
section (no chariot); A 107: gigantomachy; A 114: 
already given, with right number, above (A 103). Add 
to this section: panel amphorae, once Beugnot (Vente, 
no. 36); San Simeon, Hearst Estate (ex Forman 307); 
Laon 1413 (phs. Foto Marburg 166332); neck-ampho- 
rae, once Durand (Vente, no. 330); Louvre F 220 
(CVA Ill H e¢, pl. 40, 7 and 10); column-kraters, 
Providence 1929.140 (CVA pl. 11, 1); Bari 4302; 
Capri, Astarita, 36; New York, private, fr. (ph. R.I. 
37.174); Aydriai, once Rogers (Sale, no. 388); Maple- 
wood (N.J.), Noble (Am. Art Ass., 23-31 Jan. 1903, 
no. 975 [ill.]; Kende Sale, 6 Oct. 1951, no. 91 [ill]. 
Near the Antimenes Painter); Paris market (Brimo 
P 7248); Harvard 57.08, fr.; Florence, frr.; o/pe, Villa 
Giulia 20803 (20864; NSe 1937, 385; ML 42 [1955] 
280-1); lekythos, once Pozzi (Vente, pl. 12, no. 461). 

B 5: Athena is not present. C 2: put in wrong sec- 
tion (not a departure, but the arrival). Add to section 
B: calyx-krater, New York 52.11.18. D: Brommer 
does not include the large class of relief-phialai on 
which the subject occurs (AJA 45 [1941] 363). Of 
Mingazzini’s numbers not identified by Brommer, no. 
19 is the Hearst vase added above; no. 29 is the Du- 
rand neck-amphora, also given above; no. 33 is Brom- 
mer A 96; no. 41 is Brommer A 97; no. 57 is ABL 
Pp. 234, no. 50; no, 82 is Brommer A 113. 

Herakles’ arrival in Olympos. A 6: the same vase 
as A 23 (for ABV 651, 257 read 691, ad p. 257). Add 
to this section an early neck-amphora, the pictures in 
panels, in Taranto, and a fragment in Athens (Praktika 
1932, 28, fig. 2). B 6: not Attic, but Etruscan (EVP 
PP- 42-3). 

Herakles at a Sacrifice. A: add the neck-amphora, 
Leyden P.C. 5 (Roulez Choix pl. 7). B: add the cup 
fragment, Innsbruck II 12 (59). D: add the bell-krater, 
London F 66 (Walters Cat. 4, pl. 1). 

Herakles and Pholos. A 15: San Simeon, Hearst 
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Estate. 5664; A 24: repeated below as A 52. For 
lekythos read oinochoe (the mistake repeated in A 
25); A 39: E.T.H. 10; A 41: 41.162.2; A 51: this is 
Luce no. 5 and should be moved into section A b 
(Pholos being absent); A 53: Port Sunlight. Add the 
fragments of a neck-amphora in Florence, a lekythos 
in Rouilly-St.Loup, private and the oinochoe once in 
the Paris market (Vente Drouot, 26 Juin 1931, no. 28 
[ill.]. A b: add a lost neck-amphora (Micali Storia pl. 
99, 9). B: add the cup, Amsterdam, Six (Museum 
Etrusque no. 564). 

Herakles and Prometheus. A 1: for ABV 7, 6 read 
ABV 7, 8 No longer Erbach, but sold some twenty 
years ago to the auction house of Fischer in Lucerne; 
A 2: BCH 63 (1939) pl. 51, 1; A 6: identical with A 
4; C a 2: Vatican 220. WV D, pl. 9, 7; Albizzati pl. 
17; ph. Anderson 42119. 

Herakles’ Pyre. Add the rf calyx-krater, New York 
52.11.18. 

Herakles and the Snakes. B 5: CVA III I d, pl. 52, 
4 and 6. This vase should be omitted, as the myth is 
a different one. 

Herakles and Satyrs. Add to section A: kalpis, 
Princeton 170; lekythos, Montpellier, Musée Fabre, 
455. Add to section D: Campanian bell-kraters, Agri- 
gento, Giudice, 630; Palermo 1075; Sicilian olpe, 
Leningrad (Benndorf GSV pl. 44, whence RM 47 
[1932] 127, fig. 2; Bielefeld Gr. M. pl. 7, 10; Gr. V. 
pl. 32, figs. 47 a-b); Italiote skyphos, Reggio 7003. 

Herakles and the Bull. A 13: 41.162.193; A 26: Tu- 
rin 3645, neck-amphora; A 103: ABV p. 608, no. 5; 
A 144: repeated below as A 151; A 147: Geneva 15005; 
A 154: Beazley and Caskey 2, p. 7, no. B.6. Add to 
section A: neck-amphorae, New York 06.1021.59 
(Sambon Collection Canessa pl. 2, no. 44); Los An- 
geles A 5141. 50-802; Cambridge (Mass.) lent by 
Forbes (CV A Fogg, pl. 8, 1); Paris market (attributed 
by Beazley to the Acheloos Painter as no. 14 bis [ Para- 
lipomena p. 13]}); Italian market (attributed by Beaz- 
ley to the Red-line Painter [Paralipomena p. 1]); 
hydria, once London market (Cat. Sotheby, 29-30 
June 1931, no. 315); kalpis, Mykonos 1219; oinochoe, 
once Durand (Vente, no. 280); lekythoi, once T. B. 
Clarke (Am. Art Gall., 3-6 Jan. 1917, no. 364); once 
Lord Greene (Cat. Sotheby, 8 June 1953, no. 8, 1); 
London market (Cat. Sotheby, 2 Dec. 1946, no. 70, 
2); thidem (Cat. Sotheby, 16 May 1946, no. 25, 2); 
five in the Villa Giulia (ML 42 [1955] 858 ff, nos. 5, 
6, 10, 16, 32); Arezzo; Turin 4111; Liverpool 10696 
M; New York, Nelson Rockefeller, 20-10; Chicago, 
University; Lille 102; skyphoi, Villa Giulia 47473 (ML 
42 [1955] 988, no. 67); once London market (Caz. 
Sotheby, 3-4 March 1931, no. 168, 2); mastoid, Villa 
Giulia (ML 42 [1955] 834, no. 23); Ryathos, Mont- 
pellier S.A. 136; cups, Eleusis, fr.; London market 
(Cat. Sotheby, 20 March 1945, no. 174. D 3: Jatta 


1097. 
Herakles and Syleus. A: ABL p. 253, no. 1. 
Herakles leading Monster. A 2: ABL p. 250, no. 25. 
Theseus, Cycle. 14: New York 53.11.4. 
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Theseus and Aigeus. Add to B: skyphos, Louvre G 
195 (Pottier Album pl. 128; since augmented); pelike 
Cambridge (CVA 2, R&S, pl. 12, 1). 

Theseus and Amazons. To Brommer’s list of in- 
scribed vases add the kantharos, London E 157 (CVA 
III I, pls. 34, 2, and 35, 1). 

Theseus and Antiope. For additions see Amazons 
in Greek Art, pp. 124-130. 

Theseus in Centauromachy. Add to B the column- 
krater Dijon 1200, the calyx-krater Berlin inv. 4529 
(listed by Brommer under Herakles [p. 50, B 8]) 
and the volute-krater in Ferrara (JLN |4 Dec. 1954] 
1014-5, figs. 10-11). D: add the oinochoe Louvre G 
570 (Tischbein 5, pl. 73; Trendall FIV p. 39, no. 12). 

Theseus and Minotaur. A a 7: Providence 1929.140; 
A ag and ro: neck-amphorae; A b 13: repeated below 
as A f 26; A b 16: panel amphora, CVA III H e, 
pl. 35, 3; A b 18: CVA III H, pl. 3, 3; A b 21: Provi- 
dence 25.083 (neck-amphora); A b 22; panel amphora; 
A b 36: put in the wrong sub-section; A b 48: a vase 
with the same number is repeated below under A f 
10 as a lekythos; A b 57: ABL p. 201, no. 15; Ac 18: 
panel amphora. Brommer’s distinction between “zuge- 
wandt” and “abgewandt” is not fully explained: does 
he refer to the position of the body, or to that of the 
head? A d 2: Hentzen Fiihrer (1952) 23, top; A ¢ 13: 
Louvre C 10645; A f 21: W.U. 3274; A f 26: identical 
with A b 13; A f 29: M/] 4 (1913) 149-50; A f 34: Enc. 
phot. 2, 280; REG 56 (1943) 6, fig. 4. Put here under 
Attic, though commonly considered to be Boeotian. 

Add to section A: panel amphorae, Boulogne; Tours 
1546 (manner of Lydos); Paris market, Ascher (Swing 
Painter); London B 600.20, fr.; London B 600.47, fr.; 
Harvard 2383, fr.; Basle market (Affecter); Louvre 
E 813; Milan, Sforzesco, 141; neck-amphorae, once 
Beugnot (Vente, no. 42); Tours (of the class listed by 
Beazley ABV p. 276, top); New York market (ex 
Fould 1358); Roman market (attributed by Beazley 
to the Antimenes Painter as no. 54 bis [Paralipomena 
p. 12]); Harrogate, Kent (4]A 48 [1944] 258, figs. 8- 
9); Florence, from Populonia; once Durand (Vente, 
no. 333); once Paris market (Vente I. P., 4 juin 1937, 
no. 33); column-krater, Villa Giulia (ML 42 [1955] 
872, no. 7); Aydriai, Dijon 1207; Villa Giulia; Balti- 
more, Walters, 48.33; Boston 89.562 (Fairbanks and 
Chase Greek Gods and Heroes p. 61, fig. 65); Taran- 
to; oinochoe, Naples 2487; lekythos, once Rogers (Sale, 
no. 359); tripod pyxis, Paris market, Koutoulakis 791; 
kyathos, Villa Giulia 20880 (ML 42 [1955] 307, fig. 
56, 2); skyphos (?), once Rogers (Sale no. 383); cup- 
skyphos, Montreal 29 C b 1; cups, lost (Micali Storia 
pl. 100, 2); Florence R 1935; Boston 76.235; once Du- 
rand (Vente, no. 334). 

B 16: al.x62.101; B 26: AJA 51 (1947) pl. 56; B 30: 
San Simeon, Hearst Estate. Add the skyphos, Louvre 
C 954, the Nolan amphora, Minneapolis 09.11 (Fifth 
Avenue Art Gall., 16 Jan. 1909, no. 137 [ill]), and 
the bell-krater in Argos by Hermonax (BCH 80 [1956] 
373, fig. 18; Archaeology 9 [1956] 174, fig. 12). 

C: add the Chalcidian amphora, Louvre E 805 
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(Rumpf pl. 113, since augynented); C 4: New York 
market. The stamnos should be put under section A, 
as it is Attic. C 8: Cab. Méd. 172; C a: add the Boeo- 
tian lekane, Athens 13910. 

D 1: for Oejh 39 read 37. 

Theseus and Skiron. Aid to B the pot fragment, 
Bryn Mawr P 974. 

Theseus and Bull. A 2: Louvre F 271; B 19: 
41.162.73; B 49 is not in Bologna, but in Florence, and 
has been published (NSe [1943] 411 and pl. 14; AJA 
60 [1956] pl. 61). Add to section B: cup, Newark 
28.203 (ex New York G.J’. 567; B. Ap. 22, 105); and 
fragments of a cup, Inrsbruck II 12 (26-27); bell- 
krater, Salonica inv. 34.359 (Robinson Olynthus 13, 
pl. 132). 

Danae with Perseus in the Chest. B 10: CVA Ill I, 
pl. 13, 4. 

Perseus killing Medusa. D 1: Liicken pl. 60; AA 
1946-7, pl. 32. 

Perseus running betwen two women. A 4: identical 
with the Hearst vase mentioned separately, below. 

Perseus escaping froia the Gorgons. Add the Attic 
black-glazed cup, with impressed design, Boston 
01.8023 Fairbanks and Chase Greek Gods and Heroes 
p. 48, fig. 46). 

Gorgo without Persus. A a 4: AJA 45 (1941) 65, 
fig. 1 (taken by Amyx to be Eretrian); A a 8: ABV p. 
6, middle; A a 9-10: Athens 16399 (ABV p. 7, near 
top); A a 15: now Sydney 56.09. Add to this section: 
panel amphora, Mykonos 1074; neck-amphorae, Bou- 
logne 574 (ex Beugnot [ Vente, no. 39]; Le Musée 2 
[1905] 268, fig. 20; ph. Arch. phot. BAA 118); Tar- 
quinia (ph. Moscion) 8565); cup-skyphos, Paris mar- 
ket (Koutoulakis); Siana cup, Taranto; cu, Villa 
Giulia 48402 (ML 4 [1955] 1033, no. 3). C a 1: ph. 
Anderson 41018; C ¢ 8: London 88.2-8.13, 30, 41; add 
an Eretrian neck-ar phora in Vienna (3612 [Masner 
136]; AJA 45 [1941)| 65, fig. 3) and a Bocotian tripod- 
kothon, Laon 589. 

Perseus and Andyomeda. See M. J. Milne in AJA 
60 (1956) 300-2. 

Perseus in other scenes. B 8: Delos B 7263 (Ddos 
21, pl. 54, 4). The shape is a bell-krater. D 4: Baltimore 
market, nestoris; D 10: Leningrad inv. W. 1026. 

Bellerophon and Chimaera. C 2: Boston 95.10 (Fair- 
banks and Chase (jreek Gods and Heroes p. 49, fig. 
48; C 3: CVA II [) m, pl. 4, 4-5; D 14: column-krater 
( Tischbein 1, pl.1,1). Add to section C: Etruscan neck- 
amphora, Zurich, E.T.H. B 15; add to section D: 
Italiote bell-krater, Palermo 1or4. 

Bellerophon without Chimaera. D 6: CVA pl. 9; 
D 10: NSe 1937, 130, fig. 12; D 11: Winterthur 364; 
D 15: 19.192.81.6, Add to this section two Campanian 
vases, the bell-krater in Eton (Tillyard The Hope 
Vases pl. 43, no. 124) and the squat lekythos in Naples 
(147868; NSc 1937, 128, fig. 11), and the early Lu- 
canian column-krater San Simeon, Hearst Estate 5612 
(SSW 9964; ex Sabatier, Vente 658 and Jerome Bona- 
parte [Fréhner (atalogue d'une collection . . . 1868, 
no. 58]). 
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Chimaera by itself. A 4: St. Louis W.U. 3272; A 5: 
already listed on p. 168, no. A 3. Add to section C: 
Corinthian aryballos, Woburn Abbey, Bedford. 

Pegasos by itself. A 9: panel amphora. Add the col- 
umn-krater, London B 45, a skyphos in the Paris 
market (Ascher 262), two kyathoi in the Paris mar- 
ket (Koutoulakis), and three cups, New York 55.11.13 
(lip-cup, signed by Tleson), Turin 4115, and Rome, 
American Academy, 318 (MAAR to [1932] pl. 27, 1). 
B: add the pegasos of a shield-apron on the cup Louvre 
G 272 (ARV p. 556, no. 11), a shield device on a bell- 
krater in Chiusi, and the askos, Boulogne 82. C 1: 
Basle, Ziegler. Add the Corinthian alabastron, River- 
dale, Fox (ex Matsch; CV A pl. 3, 2), and the Boeotian 
lekane, Athens 18014. D: add the Campanian cup, 
Exeter 5.1946.645. 

Meleager at the Calydonian Boar Hunt. A 1: volute- 
krater; A 4: phs. Alinari 35760-1; Anderson 42078; 
Foto Marburg 29179; A 13: not Boston, but Baltimore, 
Walkers. Add the hydriai, Florence 3830 (1797) and 
Rome, Conservatori, 65 (9); B 2: Metger pl. 41, 4; 
C 2: ph. Giraudon 25739; C 3: Louvre E 696. D: add 
the Italiote bell-krater fragment in Taranto (Neapolis 
I, p. 135) and the Apulian amphora of panathenaic 
shape in Trieste (phs. R.I. 32.880 and 883). 

Boar Hunt (not certainly Calydonian). A 2: cer- 
tainly Calydonian; A 7: Fogg 1925.30.131; A 14-15: cer- 
tainly Calydonian. A 16: for New York read market. 
Add a band cup, New York, David Rockefeller (Caz. 
Anderson Gall., 26-29 Jan. 1921, no. 477 [ill.]), a neck- 
amphora, Mykonos 1177, a pot fragment, Athens Acr. 
782 (Graef pl. 50), and a hydria, once Rogers (Sale, 
no. 388; the hunt on the predella). B 1: ARV p. 380, 
no. 42; add the fragment of a calyx-krater, London E 
509.3. C 1: for dinos read alabastron; CVA III C a, 
pl. 33; C 6: ph. Anderson 42123; C 15: Vienna 3576 
(Masner 217): L’Antiquité Classique 24 (1955), pl: 
4; D 1: PBSR 20 (1952) 15, no. 330. 

Peleus wrestling with Atalante. A 1: Manchester III 
H 5; A 5: JHS 75 (1955) 94, figs. 2-3. 

Wedding of Peleus and Thetis. A: add a column- 
krater in Bari. C: add the Eretrian lebes gamikos, 
Athens 12076 (Zervos L’Art en Gréce fig. 144; ph. 
Alinari 24485) and the fragments of a Corinthian 
column-krater, Amsterdam, 2033, 2034, 2037 (Alge- 
meene Gids pl. 57, no. 1291). 

Peleus wrestling with Thetis. A 62: 1925.30.49; A 
78: P.C. 48; A 93: for Michigan read Ann Arbor. Add 
five neck-amphorae, San Simeon, Hearst; Tarquinia 
(ph. Anderson 40991); Capesthorne Hall, Bromley- 
Davenport; Amiens 468; Syracuse 21962 (CVA III 
H, pl. 7, 2); two trefoil oinochoai, Athens 12711 and 
Ferrara; an olpe, Florence 2121; three lekythoi, Rouen, 
Paris market (Mikas), Athens 11732a, part; a white 
alabastron, Athens, Ceramicus; and a plate, Louvre 
MNB 90s. B 14: this vase has never been in the Hearst 
collection; B 16: now Paris, Ganay; B 31: not wres- 
tling, but in ambush. Add to this section: outline ala- 
bastron, Providence 44.350; pelike, frr., Louvre C 
11064 (attributed by Beazley to Hermonax); and a 
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fragmentary stamnos, Worcester 1953.92 (Worcester 
Art Museum News Bulletin and Calendar 19 [1954] 
27-8; attributed by Beazley to the Tyszkiewicz Painter 
as no. 20 bis [Paralipomena p. 1699]. C 1: ph. Alinari 
23669. 

Peleus bringing the young Achilles to Chiron. A 18: 
Boulogne 572, neck-amphora. C: add a fragmentary 
Corinthian inscribed plate (ph. R.I. 2963). 


Drerricn von BoTHMER 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Corpus Vasorum AntiquoruM, Germany fasc. 11, 
Schloss Fasanerie (Adolphseck) fasc. 1. By Frank 
Brommer. Pp. 38, figs. 6, pls. 52. C. H. Beck’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, Munich, 1956. D.M. 48.00. 


The publication of the important collection belong- 
ing to Landgraf Philipp of Hesse is welcome. A few 
of the vases have been figured elsewhere, but most 
of them are new. The reproductions are good on the 
whole, some very good, but the quality varies: in Pls. 
46 and 47, for example, the lines are much weaker 
than in Pl. 49. The text, as one might expect, is care- 
ful, scholarly, and pleasant to read. 

Black-figure. 8 (Pl. 12, 1): Class of Athens 581, ii. 
9 (Pl.12, 2): Little-Lion Class. 10 (Pl.12, 3-4): Group 
of “Hoplite-leaving-home,” cf. Petit Palais 432 (CV. 
pl. 3, 9). 12 (Pl.13, 4-6): Class of Athens 581, i (ABV. 
p- 491 no.60). 14 (Pl.14, 2 and 5): Painter of Louvre 
F 161 (ABV. p. 450 no. 1). 26 (Pl.22, 1-2): late Hae- 
monian: add to ABV. p. 568 as no. 648 quater. The 
pyxis 27 (Pl.22, 3) is mentioned in ABV. p. 661 as in 
Cassel, but it was only on loan there; Palmette-and- 
swan Group, as suggested in ABV, 28 (Pl.22, 4): read 
“de” for “du” in the text. 

Bilingual: 30 (Pl.22, 6, and Pl.24, 2): Group of 
Louvre F 125: the other members are Louvre F 125, 
Compiégne 1105, a cup with the signature of Niko- 
sthenes in the Schweizer collection at Arlesheim, and 
two fragments (from a single eye-cup?) in Freiburg, 
one with a squatting warrior, the other with a warrior 
bending. 

Outline technique. 29 (P\.22, 5, Pl.23, and Pl.24, 1): 
the figure in front of the horse on this unique cup is, 
of course, female as Brommer says and not male as 
was said in ARV. 

White lekythot. These are hardly up to the mark. 
Brommer reports my strictures on 47 (P1.36). 46 
(Pl.34, 3-4) is sound, but 44 (P1.33), and 45 (Pl.34, 
1-2) are evidently much restored. What remains of 44 
is pretty. 

Red-figure. 31 (Pl.25, 1-2) is by a Penthesilean, but 
not a known one. 35 (Pl.28, 2-3): acontia rather than 
sticks? 36 (Pl.28, 4 and Pl.29, 1): Sabouroff Painter. 
40 (Pl.30): drawings in the text indicate the restora- 
tions: a good plan, which might be followed in other 
cases where it is not possible to clean the vase. 53 
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(Pl.39, 4 and 6-7): Pan Painter, but with a good deal 
more restoration, surely, than the author gives: in head, 
shoulders, helmet, hands. 58 (Pl.41, 1) belongs to the 
White-band Group of squat lekythoi: the heads with 
which they are decorated (of Artemis, Athena, Selene, 
Hermes, Perseus, and others) depend on the Achilles 
Painter and some of them are slight work from his 
own hand. Ours is close to him. Others with heads of 
Athena are in the Louvre (S 1675), in the Naples 
market (phot. R.I. 3041, 2), and in the Agora Mu- 
seum (P 20656). 62 (Pl.41, 5-6): this pretty mug (not 
well reproduced) is perhaps the only vase by the Bry- 
gos Painter whose ancient owner is known: his name 
is written on the bottom, Timoxenos. 64 (Pl.41, 8-9): 
near it, S¢vres 113 (quoted by Brommer) and Agora 
P 14633. 66 (Pl.q2, 2 and 4-6): compare New York 
1923.28. Pl.43, 1-8: the numbers, and the references 
in the text, are wrong. 67 (Pl.43, 5-8, misnumbered 
68 and 69): the left-hand figure has been partly 
cleaned since Mébius’ publication, but head, shoulders, 
right arm of Eros must also be wholly or partly mod- 
ern. 70 (P1.43, 9-12): Acropolis 670 (part, Langlotz 
pl.s2) is a fragment of a replica by the same hand; 
compare also the miniature lebes gamikos Athens 1246 
(phot. Al.24484, 1) and the fragment of a replica, 
Agora P 22118: all these fourth century. 71 (Pl.44, 1- 
2): probably by the same painter, the Berkeley skyphos 
8.5330 (CV. pl.42). 72 (Pl.44, 3): Brommer aptly re- 
fers to Eichler in CV. Vienna on pl.41, 4-5. A replica 
of the Adolphseck vase by the same hand is in the Roth- 
schild collection, Paris; fragments of a near-replica, 
on sessile kantharoi or a sessile kantharos in Florence 
(CV. pl.ro, B8 and pl.18, B 53: the two sherds may 
be from the same vase, despite the difference of col- 
our): all these in the manner of the painter of London 
D 12 and probably from his own hand. 74 (Pl.44, 5-6): 
read wiké in the text. For the form of the graffito 
compare Jongkees in Mnemosyne 3rd series, 10, pp. 
152-3 and in Studia van Hoorn p. 66, and M. J. Milne 
in Richter Attic Red-figured Vases: a Survey p. 168. 
76 (Pl.45, 3-4): this is close to Attic, but is by the 
Pisticci Painter, who may, of course, have been an 
Athenian immigrant. Tithonos rather than Kepha- 
los. The foot must be an ancient replacement. 

The volume concludes with a pair of calyx-kraters, 
by the Kekrops Painter, which have unusual interest 
of subject, and the author provides an able, sometimes 
ingenious, commentary. The Kekrops vase (pls. 46- 
48) has a unique religious picture executed in a petty 
style. Most of Brommer’s identifications are certain, 
but there may be doubt about a few of them. He 
hesitates to give the name of Nike to the wingless 
woman seated behind Athena and acting as her armour- 
bearer, and to the smaller figure, winged, flying to- 
wards the goddess; or even to corresponding figures 
on the back of the vase. Are not all four Nikai? Since 
the scene is laid on the Acropolis, a wingless Nike is 
natural enough. As for the two Nikai, of different 
sizes, in one picture—on the calyx-krater London 
E460 (D’Hancarville 3 pl.31: ARV. p.699, no.62) a 
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full-size Nike hovers in front of the citharode, while 
a smaller one flies towards him from behind. The 
larger Nike may be thought of as Nike in general; 
the smaller, as the Nike of the particular occasion. 
Specific Nikai appear, inscribed, on a pelike in Sofia 
(/zv. Blg. 8 pp. 10-14, whence Gaz. B-A. 1936 p.217: 
ARV. p.690 no. 8): vixen, Mapa- 
6a, vin Nepéat The olive in the middle will be the 
sacred tree in the Pandroseion. The figure of Hephais- 
tos recalls a lost Hamilton vase (Tischbein 2 pl. 51), 
also the bell-kreter fragment Agora P 23838. The 
things hanging from Poseidon’s table will be the usual 
sprigs or garlands. 

With the picture on the reverse, Brommer compares 
the Herakles and the Bull on a calyx-krater in Lenin- 
grad, and thinks that the two vases should be by the 
same artist. They are contemporary, about 400, but 
the drawing is surely different: the Kekrops Painter's 
style is a trivialized version of the Kadmos Painter's; 
the style of the ]eningrad krater, less painful, is based 
on the Pronomos Painter. 

In the Theseus krater (78; pls.49-51 and pl.s2, 1) 
Brommer thinks that the bull is lying on the ground, 
but it must be on its feet and tied to the tree: so also 
Shefton in AJA. 1956 p.162. The companion of The- 
seus may be Phorbas rather than Perithoos. Brommer 
takes the seated woman with a torch to be Persephone, 
but the lyre is inappropriate, and she must be Artemis, 
holding her brother’s lyre for him as she does on the 
volute-krater in Boston (AJA. 1922 p. 416; CB. ii pl.61: 
ARV. p.428 no, 1). If this is not Persephone, then 
there is no reason why the goddess to right of her 
should be Demeter and not Hera. 

Brommer spies two eggs on Poseidon’s table in the 
Kekrops picture, and another in the hand of Athena 
in the picture of Herakles and the Bull. One would 
prefer them to be fruits. The things on the platters 
(Pl. 46 and Pl. 52), between the bunches of grapes, 
look like figs. 

This is not quite the end. For the reverse of the 
small calyx-krater 79 (Pl.52, 2-3) compare the small 
calyx Athens 1460, and the bell-kraters Naples inv. 
82551 and Louvre G 528 (CVA III, Ie, pl.6, 4, 7 and 
10). 

J. D. Beaziey 

OXPORD 


VASI ANTICHI DIPINTI Vaticano. Vas 
ott ep Erruscui a Ficure rosst, by A. D. Tren- 
dall. Fasc. Il. Vasi Apuli da circa il 75 a. C. alla 
fine del IV secolo. Ceramica di Gnathia. Vasi 
Etruschi a figure rosse. Vasi con decorazione in 
colori sovrapposti, ¢ vasi decorati con motivi 
geometrici e vegetali. Pp. 193; pls. 40; figs. 34. 
Monumenti Musei e Gallerie Pontificie. Citta del 
Vaticano, 1955. Lire 15,000. 
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This is the second and last volume of Professor Tren- 
dall’s model publication of the collection of Italiote and 
Etruscan vases in the Vatican. The author is the great- 
est living specialist in the field of Italiote vases. Mrs. N. 
R. Oakeshott (née Moon) and he were the first to at- 
tempt a systematic study of this large group of vases 
produced in the Greek colonies of South Italy. Professor 
Trendall has already contributed several important 
books and articles on the subject, and, therefore, the 
authorities of the Vatican Museum are to be con- 
gratulated for assigning this publication to him. The 
plates are well-produced but it is unfortunate that all 
the vases were not cleaned before they were photo- 
graphed for publication. This however was due to no 
fault of the author. The text is divided into five chap- 
ters. The first deals with late Apulian, the second with 
so-called Gnathian, the third with Etruscan red-figure, 
the fourth with vases decorated with superposed colour, 
the fifth with those decorated with geometric and 
floral motives. Furthermore, the text is followed by 
two appendices; by a concordance of Museum num- 
bers, plates, text pages, and numbers of negatives; and 
finally, by an index. 

Each chapter includes a good bibliography and 
an interesting general discussion of the style in ques- 
tion. This is followed by an adequate description of 
the vases included in the chapter with frequent at- 
tributions to individual painters or groups. 

Although “Gnathian” vases still await a systematic 

study, the author in the second chapter contributes an 
interesting discussion of the chronology, the decora- 
tion, and the origin of the vases referred to by this 
name. 
In the third, fourth, and fifth chapters the author 
deals with fields in which extensive work has already 
been done by other scholars, especially by Sir John 
Beazley in his Etruscan Vase-Painting. 

The main bulk of Italiote pottery is published in 
the first chapter, which contains Apulian vases dating 
from about 375 B.c. to the end of the fourth century. 
In style these are divided into two main schools, one 
following the Tarporley Painter, the other deriving 
from the Dionysiac Painter (for these, see Trendall, 
Friihitaliotische Vasen). The school of the Tarporley 
Painter is represented in this chapter by only a few 
pieces, while most vases belong to the school of the 
Dionysiac Painter. With the exception of its most im- 
portant artists—the Ilioupersis Painter, the Lycurgus 
Painter and the Dareios Painter (see Handbook to the 
Nicholson Museum, 2nd edition, pp. 323-327)—this 
school is still largely unexplored. 

Professor Trendall makes it clear in his preface that 
he claims to have made only a few definite attributions. 
However, his groupings or mere suggestions of paral- 
lels are invaluable and will undoubtedly be the basis 
for a comprehensive study of this style in the future. 
I should like to make the following tentative sugges- 
tions in addition to those he has made: 

V 15. Pl. xxix, d and Pl. xxx, c: By the artist who 
painted this vase are Bologna PU 534, CV 3, IV Dr, 
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pl. 8, 1-2; Bologna PU 540, CV 3, IV Dr, pl. 10, 1-2; 
Bologna PU 556, CV 3, IV Dr, pl. 29, 3; and Copen- 
hagen 213, CV 6, pl. 251, 1. Trendall rightly saw 
that Vatican V 28 (Pl. xu, ¢), London F 361 and F 
319, and Bologna PU 707, CV 3, IV Er pl. 4, 1 go 
together, but I disagree with him that they are by the 
artist who painted Vatican Z 18 (Pl. xtvim, ¢ and f). 
They are all by the painter of Vatican V 15, to whose 
work should also be added London 1933. 6-13. 7; Lon- 
don F 460; Vatican V 19 (Pl. xxrx, h and Pl. xxx1, 
g); Vatican X 6 (Pl. xm); Petit Palais 411, CV, pl. 
47, 1-3 and Brunswick 222, CV, pl. 35, 1-3 and pl. 37, 
2. Cf. also Boston 92.2648, Vatican Y 8 (Pl. xim, 
i) and Vatican V 60 (PI. xut, c and i). 

V 17. Pl. xxix, f and Pl. xxx, e: Cf. Brussels A 
3379. The head on B recalls those of the Group of 
Taranto 2996, JHS (1954) 119. 

V 21. Pl. xxx, a and Pl. xxx1 i: Although I see that 
this vase and Copenhagen 303, CV 6, pl. 254, 1 are 
contemporary and superficially connected, I do not 
feel certain that they are by the same painter, as Tren- 
dall suggests. 

V 22. Pl. xxx, 6 and Pl. xxxi, j: Cf. with V 26, Pl. 
xxx, e and p. 118, fig. 11. 

V 32. Pl. xxx, g and p. 118, fig. 12: Cf. with Vati- 
can Z 20 (Pl. xvi, a and d) and Vatican Z 21 (PI. 
xivi, b and e) both rightly attributed by Trendall to 
one painter. 

T 10. Pl. xxx, h and p. 122, fig. 14: This vase, Vati- 
can T 11 (PI. xxx, i and p. 122, fig. 15) and Vatican 
W 2 (PI. xxxvm, c and f) might be the work of the 
Lycurgus Painter, as a comparison with London 1931. 
5-11. 1 shows. Cf. also Vatican W 4 (Pl. 11) and Bos- 
ton 76. 65. Less close are Vatican Y 20 (Pl. xxxrv, 
i and Pl. xxxv1) and Genova-Pegli 1177, CV IV Dr, 
pl. 4. 

V go. Pl. xxxu, d and Pl. xxxut, d: Near the painter 
of Copenhagen 335, CV 6, pl. 250, 1, who also painted 
Bologna PU 584, CV IV Dr, pl. 16, 1-2 and Vatican V 
4, Trendall VIE I, pl. xxvi, g-h. Cf. also Vatican T 7, 
Trendall, VJE I, pl. xxi, b and pl. xxv, b. 

V 44. Pl. xxxu, g and Pl. xxx, g: By the painter 
of Bologna PU 579 (see JHS [1954] 229). To the 
vases by this painter mentioned by Trendall add an- 
other column-krater in Naples: A, Eros pursuing 
woman holding cista and mirror. B, two yy. 

V 49. Pl. xxxu, i and Pl. xxx, i: By a follower of 
the Lycurgus Painter. 

X 3. Pl. xxxtv, d and Pl. xxxv, d: Cf. Vatican Y 23 
(Pl. L, a and c) and Vatican V 34 (PI. xiv, h and 
Pl. xiv, h). The style is near that of the Darcios 
Painter. 

X 4. Pl. xxxiv, ¢ and Pl. xxxv, e: Near the Lycurgus 
Painter. Cf. Vatican Z 12 (Pl. xxxrv, g and Pl. xxxv, 
g) and perhaps also a column-krater in Geneva: A, 
seated Dionysos between maenad and satyr; B, three yy. 

V 57. Pl. xxxvi, a-b: To the Stoke-on-Trent group 
add the plate, Brooklyn Museum no. 50.50, very simi- 
lar to that in Stoke-on-Trent (JHS [1954] 114) and 
Washington, U.S. National Museum, 197246. 
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V 47. Pl. xxxvi, e and f: Trendall’s attribution to the 
Stoke-on-Trent group does not seem to me to be con- 
vincing. 

V 59. Pl. xxxvi, c and d: Trendall attributes this 
vase to the Amphorae Group, while I should still prefer 
to place this vase near it (JHS [1954] 120). To the 
“Amphorae Group” belongs among other vases Bo- 
logna, Pellegrini PU 582. Cf. the obverse of this vase 
with an oinochoe in Berne (Eros pursuing w.) and 
Oslo O.K. 10156. 

V 61, Pl. xxxvm, j: Trendall compares this vase 
with Taranto 2994, CV I, IV Dr, pl. 13 and with the 
Copenhagen Group, but it seems to me that the head 
on the shoulder of the vase recalls the Stoke-on-Trent 
group and especially the head on the reverse of Lon- 
don F 285 (JHS [1954], pl. III, a). 

Y 2. Pl. xu, i-7: Near the Kantharos Group (JHS 
[1954] 116ff). Cf. Toronto 470, Robinson and Har- 
cum pl. cxxxiv (JHS [1954] 118). 

Y 9. Pl. xi, e: Near the Berkeley Painter, on whose 
work see JHS (1954) 229 (comment on Carlsruhe 
B 126). 

Y 16. Pl. xiv, i: Professor Trendall points out to 
me that in the text, on p. 181, the reference to the 
pelike in Lecce should read Lecce 691. 

Y 17. Pl. xim, k: By the artist who painted the rhy- 
ton Lecce 837, CV II, pl. 60, 2 and 4. 

AA 3. Pl. 1, b and d and p. 188, fig. 21: Cf. Carls- 
ruhe B 4, CV II, pl. 61,5, pls. 62-63 and pl. 64, 1-4. 

AA 2. Pl. 1 ac: Near the Ilioupersis Painter. Cf. 
Vatican AA 4 (PI. tv, a-e). 
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Rires oF THE State Revicion 1n Roman Art, by 
Inez Scott Ryberg. (Memoirs of the American 
Academy in Rome, vol. XXII, ed. Lily Ross 
Taylor). Pp. xvi + 227, pls. 67. Rome 1955. 


“Because the state religion was a predominant theme 
in Roman imperial art, a survey of the monumental 
reliefs which represent religious rites provides an il 
luminating commentary on the development of re- 
ligious concepts, above all on the gradually evolving 
concept of the emperor and his relation to gods and 
men. Apart from important individual monuments like 
the Ara Pacis the reliefs have been studied primarily 
as illustrations of the development of Roman sculpture, 
and many are still awaiting interpretation in detail.” 
With these words Mrs. Ryberg, Professor of Classics 
in Vassar College, prefaces a monumental study of 
major and minor Roman state reliefs, private monu 
ments of an official nature, numismatic evidence, and 
related documents. Her study certainly ranks as the 
most important contribution to such matters since P. G. 
Hamberg’s Studies in Roman Imperial Art (Copen- 
hagen 1945). 

Touching briefly on the Greek representations of re 
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ligious ritual in connection with Roman types and 
compositions influenced by Greek models 
(Chapter I; add now, J. Gagé, Apollon romain, Essai 
sur le culte d’Apollon et le développement du “ritus 
Graecus” & Rome des origines a Auguste, Bibl. des 
Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, 182, Paris 
1955, 741 pp.), Mrs. Ryberg proceeds to a survey of 
rites and sacrifices on examples of Etruscan and Italo- 


directly 


Etruscan art. The funeral procession and games on the 
Sedia Corsini, sacrifices to Hercules, Dionysos, and 
Minerva (on a bronze lamina from Bomarzo, a sar- 
cophagus from Chiusi, and a cista from Praeneste), 
and ritual representations on Volterra-type cinerary 
urns all demonstrate the difficulty of pointing to the 
development of specifically Roman compositional ele- 
ments before the Hellenistic technical innovations of 
the closing decades of the Republic. Mrs. Ryberg points 
to an engraved bronze cista of the third century s.c. 
with a triumphal procession and sacrifice (2off, fig. 
13) as the first representation of a Roman-type celebra- 
tion of a religious rite. While the organization of multi- 
figured scenes on later Italo-Etruscan sarcophagi and 
cinerary chests (| 


16) seems closer to Hellenistic optic 
techniques in painting and relief than to any Roman 
parallels, certainly the coincidences of these Mors in 
the 
the 
rep 


Victoria and Roman reliefs from 


later 
native 


com positions 
onwards is evidence that 
eanings toward naturalistic 
than the Roman imperial 
means to translate them into sophisticated monumen 
tal compositions (see D. E. L. Haynes, PBSR 15 | 
27ff; AJA 45 [1941] 110). 

The central portion of the book develops around 
the | (Chapter IIT). An altar 
in the Villa Borghese is interpreted as a sacrifice to 
Victor of (the 
nd the altar in 


first 
Italian 


century A.D 
ritual] 


resentation were older 


1939 | 


the reliefs of ite Republic 


Hercules Hadrianic tondo, 
the vota 


Galerius show the cult 


tus 


Hadriani 


coins, suscepta 
relief of the arch of image: 
M. Squarciapino, BullComm 73 [1953] 205 ff). The 
base from Falerii in the Civita Castellana cathedral is 
identified as Aeneas sacrificing to Mars, Venus and 
Vulcan (Mars | Victor] being a version of an important 
Republican cu [1955] 371, 
2), and the 


betw een 


NumCirc 62 
altar of 
Munich is as the 
group, installed ca.22 B.c. at 
Domitius Ahenobarbus’ temple of Neptune. From 
and less lated monuments the way is cleared 

liefs of the 
Augustan to Julio-Claudian periods, centered around 
the Ara Pacis 
monuments of the cult of 
Augusti (Chapter V). 


comm and Ol 


fig. 


so-called Ahenobarbus divided 


Paris and seen base for 


Skopas’ marine Gnaeus 
these 
for consideration of the monumental r 
Augustae (Chapter IV) and the lesser 
the Lares and 
While her thoroug! 
literary 


Genius 
interpre 
tive and archacological evidence 
demonstrate Roman 


beginnings of state re 


orial milieu of Sulla, Pompey 
and Caesar, the riod which saw Greek art harnessed 


to Roman enterp1 in so many media, Mrs. Ryberg’s 
treatment of the Augi 


rightly emphasizes the unification of artistic symbolism 


istan cycle of artistic patronage 
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in all types of major and minor monuments: statuary, 
major reliefs, altars, terracotta plaques, gems, and coin 
types. 

By precise analysis Mrs. Ryberg shows that the art 
of the Augustan and Julio-Claudian periods stresses 
religious and historical commemoration in terms of 
full-dress ritual and extensive iconographic symbolism: 
sacrificial processions in major relief, display of the 
honours conferred on Augustus in the smaller marble 
sculptures, and imaginative variation of such suggestive 
magistral and divine attributes as the corona civica, 
the clypeus virtutis, the laurel branches, the crossed 
cornucopiae (sestertius of Tiberius for Drusus Jr., 
BMCRE, I, 133, nos. 95ff), and the caduceus on the 
coins. Save for the Boscoreale cups and the DIVO 
AVG sestertius of Caligula (fig. 44), the truly Roman 
sense of actual historical commemoration in art does 
not begin in the minor (and possibly the major) arts 
before some coin types of Nero (Ostia Harbour, the 
congiarium reverses) and those of the Flavian emperors, 
especially the Ludi Saeculares sestertii of Domitian 
(fig.105, a-i; see below). Some smaller reliefs, the 
third Cancelleria Palace relief and the Tiberian altar 
of Manlius for instance (figs. 37, 39), move the farthest 
forward in minimizing the Hellenistic sense of time- 
lessness in a seemingly specific scene. One senses, how- 
ever, the importance of the minor arts (and perhaps 
the immeasurable factor of lost state paintings) in 
leading transitional experiments from Augustan sym- 
bolic art to the naturalism in specific depth of the 
Flavian and later periods. 

Reading through Chapters VI to XI and moving 
through an encyclopedic compendium of public and 
private monuments of the state cult, the ruler cult, 
the various types of military and civic sacrifices, and 
finally (in Chapter XII) to an analysis of relizious 
rites in the relatively restricted format of imperial 
numismatic art, one cannot help being struck with the 
force of organization in Mrs. Ryberg’s handling of 
such a diversity of material. Some of this material has 
scarcely received its due measure of stress since the 
antiquarian writings of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries (e.g. the major and lesser historical reliefs 
from the Borghese collection and elsewhere in the 
Louvre, Michon, MonPiot 17 [1909] 145ff). In a suc- 
cession of illustrations of her principal conclusions 
(summarized in Chapters XIII, XIV), the author 
defines each monrment in question, gives a full 
description in connection with the main themes of the 
book, and provides us with her firmly stated conclu- 
sions on significance and dating. There is none of the 
vagueness, ambiguity and convenient omissions char- 
acteristic of some past so-called art-historical writing 
on Roman monumental art (Hamberg and Mrs. Strong 
excepted). The notes, indices, photographs, and plate 
references are well arranged, making the book easy to 
consult for specific monuments after the general inter- 
pretation has been grasped. Among other important 
republications in the plates of excellent quality, we 
are treated to a preview of Dott. L. Cozza’s important 
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work of fitting (by casts in the Museo della Civita 
Romana) the two sacrificial scenes of the Ara Pietatis 
to the panels with the facades of the temple of Magna 
Mater and the temple of Mars Ultor (p.70, fig. 36 c-d; 
in the pediment of the latter, p.23, note 21, 6of, note 
25, the reviewer suggests, 1. to r., Palatine, Anchises, 
Venus, the bearded heroized Aeneas of the Ara Pacis 
rather than Mars, Fortuna, Roma, and Father Tiber 
in the r. corner; cf. Weickert in Festschrift P. Arndt, 
48ff, fig. 8; J. le Gall, Recherches sur le culte du Tibre, 
pl. VII). No doubt further work of this sort will be 
done, especially when a photographic corpus of lesser 
historical or state relief fragments and related Renais- 
sance drawings is assembled. 

The reviewer can append few if any monuments 
which add to Mrs. Ryberg’s comprehensive coverage 
of material from ca. 50 B.c. to multiple medallions of 
Constantinus I in the fourth century a.p. Not all such 
monuments are paintings or marble reliefs; Roman 
shrines must have contained small, freestanding groups 
or plaques not unlike the Christmas Presepio displays 
in Italy today: e.g. the bronze relief in the British 
Museum, showing a victimarius conducting a pig to 
sacrifice (Reinach, Rép.stat. III, 219, 1; Walters, 
Bronzes, 155, no. 858, fig. 19). The small Lictor from 
the Barberini collection (Causeus, Museum Romanum, 
I, pl. 63), now in the Museo Gregoriano (Case F, no. 
2), is a high relief from a similar group. Cf. also B. M. 
no. 1585 (Walters, 257) and the bronze statuette of 
a bull decked for sacrifice, in the Vatican collection 
(Case F, no. 81). A small relief from Rome, carved 
in a somewhat Hellenistic style and showing a cere- 
mony of sacrifice to Isis, perhaps belongs on a historical 
monument or private altar of the Julio-Claudian period. 
The bull Apis stands in the left centre, and the person 
making the offering appears at the extreme right, 
beyond a pyramidal altar with acroteria angularia 
(Coll. W. de Grueneisen, Art classique. Exposition des 
sculptures grecques, romaines et étrusques, Galérie M. 
Bing, Paris 1925, p. 30, pl. 23). The Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford possesses a handsome fragment of 
a Roman historical relief showing the head of an old 
man with toga drawn up over his head, Roman ca. a.p. 
100 and perhaps from a scene of Senatorial figures 
attendant at a sacrifice (Michaelis, Anc. Marbles, no. 
192; cf. Ryberg, 128ff, pls. 45ff). The state relief frag- 
ment in the British Museum from Rossie Priory (F. 
Poulsen, Portraits in English Country Houses, 99, no. 
91) may fit other unassigned fragments of a sacrificial 
scene of the period a.p. 185-195. So also the eighteenth 
century drawing of a third century relief fragment 
with three togati, B, M. Franks, Vol. I, no. 161. 

Other addenda include the altar to Venus Genetrix 
with reliefs of Augustus with simpulum, Agrippa 
sacrificing, and a running Victory, probably set up 
ca.17 B.c. on the Acropolis of Tarentum in commemo- 
ration of Actium (Riis, ActaA 23 [1952] 147ff, 4 figs.), 
the Julio-Claudian relief from Avellino with scene 
of sacrifice to the Actian Apollo (Hekler, Die Antiken 
in Budapest, 116f, no.107), the late Julio-Claudian 
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frieze with sacrifice to two military divinities and 
carved in a low-relief style recalling the Falerii base 
(Kaschnitz-Weinberg, Vat.Magazine, 180f, no.417f, 
pl. 77), the later Julio-Claudian relief of a sacrifice 
probably to Cybele (Will, La sculpture romaine au 
Musée Lapidaire de Vienne, 1952, 58, no.115, pl.8, 
1), the unpublished major relief of a victimarius in 
the smaller garden of the Terme (from Albano, where 
more fragments existed; H.:0.76m., W.:0.29m.), the 
relief of a.v. go-95 from the Forum of Caesar com- 
memorating the inauguration of the Temple of Fortuna 
Redux (N. Degrassi, BullComm 67 [1939] 61ff), the 
late Trajanic rather than third century relief let into 
the left wall of the garden pavilion in the Villa 
Medici, Rome, showing the sacrifice of a bull by a 
victimarius and attendants including a camillus at the 
l. (Cagiano, Cat., 112, no.272; Matz-Duhn, no.3527: 
Dal Pozzo-Windsor, no.8272 [415]), and the much 
restored relief similar to the Ara Pietatis slaying, 
walled up in the Courtyard of the Palazzo Mattei 
(above RM 60-61 [1953-54] pl.65; photo. Soprintend. 
alle Antich. 1056). The relief of a ram walking r., 
walled up in the Villa side of the first casino to |. of 
the Villa Borghese, must come from another monu- 
ment of the “Anaglypha Traiani” type (Mingazzini, 
EA no.2834). In Aug.1956 the reviewer photographed 
a curious, small, provincial suovetaurilia relief in lime- 
stone, then in the possession of Renn-Rain, Piazza di 
Spagna 7, Rome. The relief, said to come from Sicily, 
seems to be a tomb decoration of the Hadrianic period 
(H.: 0.40m.; W.: 0.53m.), probably from the monu- 
ment of a local magistrate. 

The altar of the Domitian temple at Ephesus has a 
Roman-type scene of a bull conducted to sacrifice 
beneath a garland and bucrania (?) on the |. end 
(JOAI 1931, Beibl.54, figs.37ff; R. Duyuran, Efesos 
Kilavuzu, Istanbul 1950, ro1f, fig.74). A fragment in 
the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto, 
merits further investigation (relief; no.524.16.21; H.: 
8Y4in., W.: 144%in.; photo 184.50). The description, 
furnished by Prof. J. W. Graham, reads: “Parts of three 
figures: a bearded man in a toga a fold of which is 
drawn up over his head, holding an open roll, a 
soldier in a tunic, a cuirass and a cloak over his 
shoulder, and another soldier behind him, whose head 
has been broken off” (a fragment ca. 150-30 B.c.). 
Fol.168, drawings nos. 196, 197, of the Dal Pozzo- 
Albani albums i. .ne British Museum (Franks, Vol. 
I) show unrecorded drawings ca.1640 of the back and 
one of the two sides of the second Lar altar in the 
Vatican (Sala delle Muse no.516A-311), and no doubt 
other such calligraphic evidence survives. Drawing 


no.196 shows the wreath between laurel trees, no.197 


the two veiled togati and the flute player sacrificing 
over a lighted altar below garlands and bucrania 
(Ryberg, 58f, fig.29). No.1o8 presents a filleted laurel 
tree (cf. Ryberg fig.38b etc.), perhaps from the altar 
to Apollo that includes drawings nos, 199, 200, or 
perhaps from an otherwise unrecorded Lar altar. Dal 
Pozzo Windsor no.857 


(160) is clearly an unidenti- 
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fied fragment from some state relief or major altar; a 
bull decked in the usual manner for sacrifice moves 
to l., and Pax (?) with olive branch stands at the r. 
Windsor nos.8396-8398 (all 124) show three un- 
identified reliefs with a ceremonial throne, the corona 
and a sacrificing magistrate as the subjects 
drawn. Careful profiling of the mouldings below 
indicates an early imperial altar. Besides the Villa 


civica, 


Borghese altar mentioned p.g6 note 47 (also Brendel, 
EA no.3794; F. Poulsen, Cat., 1951, 62, no.53, the two 
stags indicating an offering to Artemis? ), the Ny Carls- 
berg Glyptotek contains at least two other reliefs related 
to Mrs. Ryberg’s studies: F. Poulsen, Caz., 116, no.143 
(Roman Republican ladies worshipping Ceres?), and 
275, no.402 (Brendel, EA no.4611; Trajami sacrifice of 
a sheep). 

A few additional comments in detail are almost a 
presumption upon the scope and thoroughness of this 
important book. The slip about the attribute of the 
Prima Porta Augustus (p.39, dolphin, not helmet, 
pointed out to me by Mrs. Holland) is a natural one. 
The dolphin looks like an elaborate helmet in certain 
photographs, and such symbolism was noticed by 
Renaissance gem engravers who represented condottieri 
in dolphin helmets (e.g. a Rhone pebble cameo in 
Sommerville Coll., University Museum, Philadel- 
phia: no. 782; M. Sommerville, Engraved Gems, Their 
History and Place in Art, Philadelphia 1882, 717; cf. 
also the fragmentary marble group, Sotheby Sale Cat., 
22 July 1926, Lot 184, pl.z2 = Spink Cat., An Exhibi- 
tion of Ancient Sculpture [1923] no.27, ex Hotel 
Drouot Sale, 19-21 May 1910, pl.7). The “Cupid” on 
the dolphin of course strengthens an Aeneas-Augustus 


connotation, especially wl 


the 


1en compared with the sup 
port of the late Hellenistic Aphrodite copy known as 
the Medici Venus (Alexander, BMMA 11 [1952] 251). 
(On the Prima Porta Augustus see also, L. A. Holland, 
TAPA 78 [1947] 276ff, and recently in support of 
Alféldi’s later dating, L. Polacco, Il volto di Tiberio, 
rsoff, esp. 168f, v here A.D. 4 1S proposed as the earliest 
possible date.) The relief fragment in the Villa Albani 
(p.196, fig.116c) has already been published as part of 
a sarcophagus by Lippold (EA no.3620); judicious 
mention could have been made of other material in the 
EA nos. 2618, 

The history of the now well-known Lar altar in the 
Chigi Della Rovere Soriano del 
Cimino is an the 


lue of scrutiny of Renaissance diaries and drawings 


Einzelaufnahmen (e.g 2686, etc. ). 


Albani collection at 


excellent further demonstration of 


Va 
in clearing up problems of provenance. C 
stated that this altar 
nance (BullComm 64 


Pietrangeli 


was probably of Roman prove 
[1936] 13ff), but Mrs. Ryberg 
speculated on its non-Roman origin in connection with 
“the 


altars of the vic,” and 


crudity of the work, as compared with other 


“the absence of 


any reference 
to more than one priest” (p.61). The altar appears in 
a Dal Pozzo collection drawing of ca. a.v. 1590 labelled 
de Cesis (Windsor no.8000), in a detailed study of 


ca. 1640 also at Windsor (no.8281), in the Henry 


Tresham sketchbook of ca. 1775-1789 (C. Robert, Hal 
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lisches Winckelmannspr. 20 [1897] no. 277) and ca. 
1550 in the Codex Coburgensis (Fol.127, p.472, no.67, 
Matz). The altar was described about 1548 by Maxi- 
milian van Waelscapple in the courtyard of the Cesi 
Palace in the Borgo beside St.Peter’s and several years 
later by Ulisse Aldrovandi on the east side of the villa 
garden (Ch. Hiilsen, Rémische Antikengarten, AbhHei- 
delberg 4 [1917] 11, no.4, 26, 37, no.g4). Pope Clement 
XI, Albani, purchased the remaining antiquities of 
the Cesi family in 1720 (Stuart Jones, Museo Capito- 
lino, 6), and probably about the time the Chigi in- 
herited the Albani titles (1852) and before sale of 
the Villa Albani and its contents to the Prince Ales- 
sandro Torlonia (1866) this altar found its way to 
the country seat of the late Prince Ludivico Chigi 
Albani. 

Mrs. Ryberg (p.64ff) deals thoroughly with altars 
in Rome in the tradition of the Ara Pacis Augustae, 
but more and more evidence indicates that the Ara 
Pacis was copied elsewhere in Italy and the western 
provinces. Coin evidence suggests that the altar thus 
labelled on aes of Nero is not necessarily the Ara 
Pacis in Rome but a duplicate at Lugdunum, where 
the dies for the coins were designed (Stokstad, Num- 
Circ 62 [1954] 437). The frieze fragment with bucrania 
and garlands, destroyed by the Calvinists ca. 1562, may 
have come from the interior precinct-wall of the Lug- 
dunum altar (Espérandieu, II, 39, no.1793). There may 
have been an Ara Pacis or similar monument in later 
Julio-Claudian Vienne (Espérandieu, X, no.7618; Will, 
op.cit. 75ff, no.135, pl.x, 2). Sections of relief with 
pilasters and floral patterns copied from the lower 
outside of the Ara Pacis precinct are walled up in 
the church of San Costanzo near Perugia, an Augustan 
city (photograph supplied by E. Paribeni and D. E. 
Strong). Mrs. Ryberg’s own plates point the similarity 
of the fragment of an offering relief from Pan Caliente 
and now in Merida (fig. 116a) to the Banquet of the 
Vestals, possibly from the Ara Pietatis (fig. 36f). The 
six fragments found with the Merida relief and thought 
to belong to the same structure include two sets of 
panels with ducrania suspended from garlands and a 
lictor in procession before an arch under one of the 
bucrania (H. Sichtermann, AA 1954, cols. 354ff, esp. 
356 and figs. 29-31). An Augustan date is suggested 
by Sichtermann, but Mrs. Ryberg implies a Flaviar 
dating for the major Merida fragment (p. 195f). If 
further study joins the offering scene with the other 
reliefs, a date at the end of Nero’s rule (ca. 64-70) 
would correspond to the concentration of imperial 
interest upon Spain in these years. 

The Altar of Providence is an example where coins 
locate the monument in Rome rather than Lugdunum 
or elsewhere and rule out Mrs. Ryberg’s suggestion 
(64f, 80) that the monument was connected with the 
fall of Sejanus in a.v. 31. The Tiberius aes issue with 
head of Divus Augustus Pater and altar inscribed 
PROVIDENT SC (BMCRE, I, cxxxix f, 141, no. 146) 
is generally dated a.p. 22-23 and possibly as late as a.p. 
30 (Sutherland, NumChron 6th ser., I [1941] 98f. 
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111); the coins were issued in Rome, as well as at 
Gallic or German mints, for at least 420 examples 
have been found in the Tiber alone (M. Grant, Essays 
in Roman Coinage Presented to H. Mattingly, 108). 

The congiarium relief in the Villa Torlonia-Albani 
may be Antonine (p. 96, note 48), but the head of 
Antoninus Pius (as well as much of the rest of the 
relief) has been shown to be a restoration (Hammond, 
MAAR 21 [1953] 182; Ch. Hiilsen, Das Skizzenbuch 
des G. A. Dosio, no. 166, pl. 94; Dal Pozzo-Windsor 
no. 8595; unpubl. drawing without restorations in 
album at Petworth House, Sussex). Miss Bieber’s 
identification of Virtus rather than Roma, Honos rather 
than the Genius Populi Romani in the triumphal 
relief on the arch of Titus (p. 97f: AJA 49 [1945] 
25ff: cf. also NumCire 63 [1955] 315, no. 1) finds 
support in the fact that Roma and the Genius appear 
elsewhere on the arch, in high relief on the keystones 
(K. Lehmann, BullComm 62 [ 1934] 94, fig. 3; DarSag 
II, 2, fig. 3235, wrongly restored). The flying Victory 
fragment of the late Trajanic or Hadrianic extispicium 
relief in the Louvre, which was shown to join by the 
correspondence of the Lictors’ rods (p. 128, note 24), 
was last recorded in the owner’s house in Paris (E. 
Michon, MonPiot 32 [1932] 61ff), the other antiquities 
of the Villa Faustina at Cannes having been sold at 
auction locally (Baussy-Morot, 27 Nov. 1923; the 
Victoria fragment, bought in, was no. 63, described as 
a Bacchante and illustrated). Mrs. Ryberg’s discussion 
of Hadrian’s possible importance in a seemingly Tra- 
janic relief (p. 130) is crucial to dating and interpre- 
tation of other monuments of the years when Hadrian 
was both honouring the memory of Divus Traianus 
and documenting his own peculiar arrival in power 
(e.g. the attic reliefs of the arch at Beneventum). The 
reviewer follows V. Cianfarani (BullComm 73 [1953] 
235ff) in associating the Conservatori Hadrian (now 
re-restored as such) and Roma relief with the Savelli- 
Torlonia relief of barbarians before the emperor and 
in linking both with a Piazza Sciarra arch of Divus 
Hadrianus (ArtB 38 [1956] 39f); Mrs. Ryberg men- 
tions the Conservatori relief in connection with Ha- 
drian’s first arrival in Rome as emperor in a.p. 118 (p. 
130f). She provides ample material for suggestion that 
the “somewhat uninspired Hadrianic relief in the 
Uffizi” commemorates the Vota Publica of Hadrian’s 
second decennalia in a.v. 137 (p. 132, fig. 71), and 
one might go further in suggesting that the Uffizi 
relief belonged on the same monument with the 
Conservatori and Savelli-Torlonia panels, perhaps as 
a passageway relief. The Vota Publica of a.v. 137 
would be a fitting commemoration of the emperor 
who died and was deified in the following year, much 
as stamps and coins commemorating George V’s Silver 
Jubilee in 1935 became linked with honours paid him 
in death early in 1936. 

If Hadrian’s presence in the altar group of the 
Ephesus reliefs “precludes the possibility that the 
offering is being made to the new divus,” then surely 
the (headless) cuirassed emperor in a chariot con- 
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ducted by Virtus must be Divus Traianus rather than 
Divus Hadrianus (p. 134), as has been suggested by 
Prof. Toynbee and others (NumCirc 63 [1955] 315, 
no. 11; JRS 37 [1947] 188). The companion relief 
would then show Plotina, patroness of Hadrian, thus 
completing representation of the official imperial 
family. The triumphal relief fragment in the Vatican 
Belvedere, showing Virtus leading the triamphator’s 
chariot (p. 146, note 14), seems Trajanic rather than 
Flavian and might be associated with Trajan’s arch 
at the entrance to his Forum (to which also the Cesi 
Dacia keystone in the Conservatori), but this is a 
minor and debatable point in view of the uncertain 
dating of the arch of Titus. The sarcophagus with 
battle scenes marking the transition from timeless 
Greek-Gaul struggles to Roman-barbarian encounters 
and with the so-called sacrifice to Pax-Nemesis on one 
end (p. 168, fig. 98 a,b) is in Room VI of the Museo 
Nuovo Capitolino (as no. 7-2141) not in the Museo 
Nazionale (Gnomon 25 [1953] 474f). The bucrania 
in the upper background of both end reliefs give the 
scenes a mors in victoria twist, for by this time (ca. a.. 
185) bucrania take on a purely funerary connotation. 

In Chapter XII (“Sacrifices as Coin Types”) Mrs. 
Ryberg always uses the word coin when medallion is 
intended, a noteworthy point since so many of her 
examples are medallions rather than coins, lifting the 
scenes thereon out of the realm of popular monetary 
output into the sphere of imperial commemorations, 
gifts and tokens. In a sense some medallion designs are 
more truly official than major marble reliefs, since they 
were manufactured for court presentation not for 
permanent public display. Many of the coin and medal- 
lion types illustrated (pls. 63-66) present crowded 
reverse compositions characterized by much minute 
detail. The relatively easy task of ordering casts from 
the British Museum, Oxford, the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, and the American Numismatic Society would 
have produced a uniformly higher quality of illustra- 
tion than rephotography from a number of books. A 
numismatist’s caution is needed in studying the Ludi 
Saeculares sestertii of Domitian, for their historical 
uniqueness made them most attractive to Renaissance 
and later forgers and toolers. (In the following com- 
ments the reviewer acknowledges the help of Dr. C. 
M. Kraay of Oxford, but assumes all responsibility for 
judgments expressed.) Pl. 63, fig. 105, a-i, is taken 
directly from a numismatically obscure, dated publica- 
tion (H. Dressel, EphEp 8 [1899] 310ff, pl. 1; vide, 
Ryberg p. xvi), producing one or two minor miscon- 
ceptions. In Mrs. Ryberg’s plates all coins appear to be 
sestertii, for the Dressel illustrations are enlarged to 
uniform sizes and rearranged. Fig. 105c, however, is 
a British Museum dupondius enlarged (BMCRE, II, 
no. 430, pl. 78, no. 11), fig. 105d is am as in Paris 
enlarged, and fig. 105h is also an enlarged as (Berlin; 
Dressel gives his sources as Paris = Bibl.Nat., London 
= B.M., and Berlin). Fig. 105a 1 is the same coin as 
BMCRE, Il, no. 422, pl. 78, 6, and is genuine but 
somewhat tooled; fig. 105a 2 (Berlin) is the same die 
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as B.M. no. 419 and is above suspicion. Fig. rosb 
(Berlin) is probably a cast, like the Ashmolean speci- 
men from the same dies; the reviewer unwarily added 
a similar cast to his own collection, at no small cost. 
Fig. 105f (Paris) is also probably a cast, comparable 
to a cast in the Ashmolean from the same dies; fig. 
ro5g (Berlin) is from the same die as B.M. no. 425 
(pl. 78, 7, which is above suspicion) but is heavily 
recut (e.g. FEC has become FECIT). Fig. rosi (Ber- 
lin) is cast or heavily retooled, as is the British Museum 
example from the same die (BMCRE, II, no. 426, pl. 
78, no. 8). This does not imply that genuine prototypes 
for all these coins do not exist, but details and lettering 
were varied by imaginative forger and common caster 
alike. Only unquestioned coins, therefore, can serve 
precise dating and study of details, especially when so 
many important observations are based on a single 
series. Mrs. Ryberg assumes throughout her study 
that many coin types reflect monumental reliefs (p. 
189), a state of mind in opposition to which the re- 
viewer has written at some length elsewhere (Gnomon 
25 [1953] 473ff; so also J. M. C. Toynbee, Essays in 
Roman Coinage Presented to H. Mattingly, 223). 

Much has been said about the specifically Roman 
development of the state relief. Mrs. Ryberg does not 
pretend to discuss ali these reliefs, but the definition 
of her subject leaves very little unmentioned, if one 
counts the monuments appearing only in the footnotes. 
Survey of the reliefs around which the book is built 
breeds the feeling that Roman interest in production 
technique allowed a great monotony in the highest 
levels of state art. Scores of reliefs about Rome with 
bulls, oxen, steers, heifers, cows, sheep, and pigs 
parading to sacrifice must have been as visually un- 
inspiring as the rituals themselves were unpleasant if 
not nauseating. Some triumphal relief panels and the 
columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius provided 
exceptions to the usual fare, but their very location 
or organization prevented one from seeing all the 
reliefs in such detail] as to comprehend the subtleties 
of sequence. Among Roman artistic reflections of official 
religious practices, none reaches a higher degree of 
distaste by our standards than the marble ensembles 
in the Vatican and at Windsor Castle showing a 
disembowelled ram lying across an altar of conventional 
type (AJA 59 [1955] 149). 


CorneLius VERMEULE 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Essays tv Roman Cornace Presentep to Haroip 
Martrinety. Edited by R. A. G. Carson and C. 
H. V. Sutherland. Pp. xiv + 292, pls. 8, figs. 10. 
Oxford University Press, 1956. 60 


Fifteen British and other scholars have contributed 
papers which two of their number have shaped into 
a compact, unified honorary volume to Harold Mat- 
tingly, from 1910 to 1947 a member of the Department 
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of Coins and Medals of the British Museum. Mommsen 
spoke of numismatics as “the British science,” and 
few have done more in our century to uphold this 
dictum than the recipient of these essays. The last 
such British numismatic undertaking honored Barclay 
V. Head a half-century ago, testimony enough to Mr. 
Mattingly’s international position as a numismatic 
historian. 

Mr. H. S. A. Copinger, Librarian of the Department 
of Coins and Medals, provides a year-by-year bibliog- 
raphy of books, articles, and reviews by Mr. Mattingly 
(pp. 1-12). Numismatists have been going through 
extensive processes of self-analysis of late, asking how 
numismatics can better serve historians, economists, 
archaeologists, and aestheticians. The Editors call upon 
Professor A. H. M. Jones to ask them a few questions 
about “Numismatics and History” (pp. 13-33). Prof. 
Jones asks at least one question which numismatists 
answered nearly a century ago. (Henri Cohen gave a 
thorough guide where applicable to “the relative 
scarcity or commonness of different issues of ancient 
coins at the present day” throughout the listings of 
his Description historique des monnaies frappées sous 
l'empire romain, 2d. ed., Paris 1880-1892.) Mr. E. S. G. 
Robinson, who collaborated with Mr. Mattingly in re- 
dating the Republican denarius, studies (pp. 34-53) 
the coins struck by the Barcids in Spain. He places 
the eight or more issues in chronological sequence on 
the basis of style, historical considerations, and inter- 
pretation of types. The period in question extends from 
ca. 237 B.c. to after the capture of New Carthage in 
209. Dr. K. Pink’s article (pp. 55-62) balances personal 
explanation of the attitudes of reviewers and official 
translator to his The Triumviri Monetales and the 
Structure of the Coinage of the Roman Republic (A. 
N. S. Num. Studies, 7, 1952) with statement of what 
he has learned from his new arrangement about the 
organization of the emissions, particularly about “spe- 
cial coinages.” Prof. A. Alféldi’s long essay (pp. 63-95) 
revolves around the initial notion that the strongly 
self-assertive character of political competition and 
attendant propaganda among the Roman nobles not 
only permeated the coin-types of the first century B.c. 
but was part of the traditional Roman Republican 
ability to reflect political (and social) ideas in the 
concise shorthand of numismatic representation. This 
theme is traced through three centuries of Republican 
coinage. 

Prof. M. Grant (pp. 96-112) returns to production 
statistics in ancient coinages and especially to the notes 
on relative scarcity of coin types in later volumes of 
Roman Imperial Coinage (Mattingly, Sydenham, et 
al.) and in Coinage of the Roman Republic (Syden- 
ham). As an Appendix to RIC Vol. I, he suggests 
notes on the rarity of Augustan to Flavian coins should 
give the historian a fuller picture of monetary circula- 
tion in the earlier Empire. Groups of examples demon- 
strate there is a very great difference, as an object of 
historical significance, between an issue now extant in 
one specimen only and an issue with tens or even 
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hundreds of thousands of examples surviving. Dr. C. 
M. Kraay of the Ashmolean Museum tackles varied 
previous conjectures about the date and purpose of 
early imperial countermarks (pp. 113-136), showing 
that systematic analysis of types, provenances, and 
general behavior patterns will serve to limit the range 
of speculation. Preparatory to someone’s corpus of 
recordings of the geographical distribution and chrono- 
logical sequence of countermarks (and their coins), 
he suggests several series of countermarked coins were 
used in ex gratia payments to troops, particularly on 
the German frontiers. Prof. A. R. Bellinger surveys 
the present state of studies in the Greek imperial 
series (“artistically the step-children of the Greek 
numismatists, economically . . . the step-children of 
the Roman”) (pp. 137-148). The so-called Greek im- 
perial issues desperately need a Historia Numorum of 
their own or at least a bibliography with frequent 
analytical interruptions. We may note a Turkish 
publication which is an important regional addition to 
beginnings in these directions: E. Bosch, Tiirkiyenin 
Antik Devirdeki Meskiikatina Dair Bibliyografya 
(Tirk Tarih Kurumu Yayinlarindan XII. Seri- No. 
2), Ankara 1949. Little knowledge of the language is 
necessary to use it. The other “Greek imperial” essay 
in this volume, Mr. A. M. Woodward’s “The Cisto- 
phoric Series and its Place in the Roman Coinage” (pp. 
149-173), builds on earlier studies by M. Pinder, H. 
Herzfelder, E. S. G. Robinson and others to produce 
a thoroughly indispensable summation worthy of 
Mr. Mattingly’s scholarship. Additional material and 
reappraisal of past attributions has necessitated a new 
study of the series from the creation of the Province 
of Asia in 133 B.c. to the small group of cistophoric 
pieces of Septimius Severus and his family. 

A chronological gap in the essays marks the immedi- 
ate research vacuum created by Mr. Mattingly’s com- 
pletion of Coins of the Roman Empire in the British 
Museum (BMCRE) up to a.v. 222. While Mr. R. A. 
G. Carson of the British Museum hints at important 
applications of a Severan six-officinae mint plan as far 
back as Trajan and even the Flavians (“System and 
Product in the Roman Mint,” pp. 227-239), the 
remaining purely numismatic essays deal with Dio- 
cletian’s “Reform” and with coinages of the fourth 
century av. Dr. C. H. V. Sutherland of Oxford 
contributes “Flexibility in the ‘Reformed’ Coinage 
of Diocletian” (pp. 174-189), showing in general 
terms that the purposes of Diocletian’s reform were 
to prevent continuation or recurrence of previous 
monetary instability and to unify the imperial coinage 
through suppression of the “Graeco-Roman” periph- 
eral issues. The new GENIO POPVLI ROMANI 
follis, mass-produced for world-wide use, completely 
renovated the character of the aes coinage; the new 
gold and silver issues offered more variation in types 
and legends commemorating the rule of the Seniores 
Augusti and their colleagues. In “Gold Coinage in 
the Later Roman Empire” (pp. 190-204), Dr. J. P. C. 
Kent traces economic developments following Diocle- 
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tian’s re-establishment of a monetary economy. The 
fixed standard for taxes and other payments became 
that of gold, other coins rising and falling in relative 
economic value. Valentinian and Valens in a.v. 366-367 
perfected the system designed to draw the maximum 
amount of tested gold into the Treasury; gold coined 
at the imperial residence (comitatus) bore the marks 
OB and COM, testifying to its mintage there from 
accredited bullion received by the Treasury. 

The remaining essays give further dimension to the 
volume, in reflection of Mr. Mattingly’s own contribu- 
tions to many aspects of Roman numismatics. Prof. 
J. M. C. Toynbee (“Picture-Language in Roman Art 
and Coinage,” pp. 205-226) uses Early Christian art 
and certain imperial coin types to define the terms in 
which the visual expression of characteristic Roman 
thought patterns on real and imaginary planes de- 
veloped from Hellenistic prototypes into an icono- 
graphic vocabulary for state events and divine patron- 
age. She discusses allegory, symbol, personification, 
“types,” attributes, adjuncts and other examples of 
this terminology as applied to ancient art. Prof. P. 
Grierson (“The Roman Law of Counterfeiting,” pp. 
240-261) goes over the Theodosian Code, the Code of 
Justinian, and earlier documents with numismatic 
(and legal) thoroughness. He concludes with the 
observation that when the coinage of western Europe 
passed from gold to silver in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, the attitude of sacrilege in counterfeiting 
imperial gold passed to lesser coins, giving rise to “the 
strange and barbarous history of the medieval law of 
counterfeiting.” Miss A. S. Robertson of the Hunterian 
Museum summarizes just about all the classical arch- 
aeologist need know about Romano-British coin hoards 
(pp. 262-285). Study of the general composition of 
Romano-British coin hoards reveals a peculiar longevity 
for Flavian silver. Certain coin types, such as the base 
legionary denarii of Mark Anthony, survived for many 
years, and in some hoards we see evidence of a 
definite numismatic selection of rare types. The termi- 
nation of hoarding of official coins and contemporary 
copies is difficult to fix, but use of coinage in towns 
may be thought to have ceased with the Roman 
withdrawal. 

If the institution of Festschriften must be perpetu- 
ated, mone can serve as a better model than this 
volume. A new standard list of numismatic abbrevia- 
tions is needed (see p. xiii f); the Papers of the British 
School at Rome are not an annual. 


CorneELius VERMEULE 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


GotpMuUnzen, by G. Behrens. (Bilder- 
hefte des Rémisch-Germanischen Zentralmuse- 
ums Mainz.) Pp. 12, pls. 16. Mainz, 1955. 


The late Director of the Rémisch-Germanisches 
Zentralmuseums Mainz produced a small picture book 
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of the type serving as a brief introduction to Celtic 
gold coins and a short catalogue of the Museum’s 
outstanding holdings in this field. The Introduction 
is followed by a Bibliography of twenty-two titles and 
a description of the Plates which includes Museum 
accession numbers and catalogue references for the 
coins illustrated. These Plates show a total of seventy- 
four coins enlarged twice their normal sizes. The 
Plates are a trifle smudgy, and the coins have come 
out in very dark shades, perhaps owing to the extreme 
convex and concave shapes of the more “barbaric” 
pieces. Otherwise the booklet is a model of its kind 
and deserves a place in archaeological libraries with 
general numismatic sections. 

Celtic gold coins are those pieces produced by various 
Eastern and Western Celtic nations and their sub- 
divisions in imitation of the gold staters of Philip II 
and Alexander III of Macedonia. The staters of Philip 
II (359-336 8.c.) with head of Apollo on the obverse 
and biga on the reverse reached the Western Celts, and 
copies circulated into the first century a.v. in Gaul and 
Britain; the Eastern Celts in areas from the Rhone to 
the Adriatic derived their numerous types from staters 
of Alexander (336-323 B.c.). These were the well- 
known type with head of Pallas on the obverse and 
Nike standing to left on the reverse. R. P. Mack (The 
Coinage of Ancient Britain, London, 1953, ix f.) points 
out that the “Philippi” reached Western Europe not 
only with Greek and native traders but in Roman 
commercial transactions, through the booty brought to 
Rome in the wake of Eastward expansion in the second 
century B.c. Dr. Behrens’ selection of illustrations re- 
minds us that progressive “barbarization” of the classi- 
cal designs could produce new Celtic types which were 
extremely attractive artistically and which took on new 
meaning as local cult representations (¢.g. the varia- 
tions of the horse types; see D. F. Allen, British 
Numismatic Journal 27 [1954] 252). 

Dr. Behrens’ selection of types is naturally circum- 
scribed by the material in his Museum collection. So 
too, with only the outstanding exceptions, his Bibliog- 
raphy is organized mainly about the material found 
in Switzerland, the Rhine area, Southern Germany, 
and Western Austria. Celtic gold (and silver and aes) 
coins are, however, equally a part of studies in France 
and Britain, areas in which local tribes produced 
extensive issues with numerous types. Coin types of 
Gallic tribes interacted on those of Belgic kingdoms 
in Britain well into the period of permanent settle- 
ment. We now have, for example, numismatic evi- 
dence of possible late limited Gallic migrations into 
Belgic East Anglia (Allen, op.cit. 255). The recent 
writings of J. B. Colbert de Beaulieu on Celtic coins 
in Northwest France provide extensive illustration of 
the precision which study of Celtic gold coins has 
achieved in limited areas and indicate what has been 
and will be done in the regions encompassed by Dr. 
Behrens’ general booklet. (See the various articles by 
Colbert de Beaulieu in RB Num 94-96 [1948-50]; the 
series entitled, “Une énigme de la numismatique 
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armoricaine: Les monnaies celtiques des Vénétes,” in 
Mém., de la Soc. d’Hist. et d’ Arch. de Bretagne 29-34 
[1949-1954]; the eight articles in Notices d’ Archéologie 
Armoricaine, Annales de Bretagne, 59-61 [1952-1954]; 
and the long series under the general title “La Numis- 
matique Celtique de la Gaule,” in various recent issues 
of OGAM, 5 [1953] 67-106; 6 [1954] 41f, 91-94, 119- 
130, 199f, 289-294; 7 [1955] 97f. He has also sum- 
marized these detailed studies in an article entitled, 
“Méthode pour résoudre le probléme des monnaies 
celtiques appliquée A celles de !’Armorique,” BA 
1951-52, 289-302, and has treated countermarked 
Celtic gold in “La contremarque dans le monnayage 
d’or gaulois,” Gallia 12 [1954] 55-72). 

The details of attribution in the Plates of Dr. 
Behrens’ booklet, as well as a number of mechanical 
points in classifying Celtic coins, are studied critically 
by R. Paulsen, in a discussion also titled “Keltische 
Goldmiinzen,” Hamburger Beitrige zur Numismatik 
g-10 (1955-56) 153-157- 

CorNnELius VERMEULE 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Curnese Bronze Ack Weapons, The Werner Jan- 
nings Collection in the Chinese National Palace 
Museum, Peking, by Max Loefr. Pp. 233, pls. 46. 
The University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. 
$17.50. 


This magnificent publication is far more than a 
catalogue of the Jannings collection. It is an up-to-date 
and most scholarly handbook for every student of 
Chinese Bronze Age weapons and their relationship 
with Northern and Western Asia. 

Mr. Werner Jannings, a long time German resident 
of China, gave his unique collection to the National 
Palace Museum in Peking, in 1946. The author worked 
on the preparation of the catalogue first on behalf of 
Mr. Jannings, then of the Chinese Government. Pub- 
lication of the catalogue by the Monumenta Serica was 
stopped by the advent of the Communist armies. The 


TYPES 
Shaft-hole axes 
Tanged axes 
Socketed celts 
Spearheads 
Tanged dagger-axes 
Socketed dagger-axes 
Knives 
Tanged daggers 
Hilted daggers 
Swords 


Russia—Siberia 


China 


present publication became possible through a subsidy 
of the University of Michigan from a fund established 
by Charles L. Freer. 

The actual catalogue, the second part of the book, 


comprises 112 items and lots of arms and armour 
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which are splendidly illustrated on 46 plates, as well 
as in numerous drawings and rubbings of details and 
inscriptions in the text. Every item is described in 
detail; all similar or related pieces are listed and their 
dates, inscriptions etc. discussed and re-evaluated; 
details and motifs of the decoration are placed within 
their frame of references; likewise shapes and functions 
of the weapon described. 

The collection contains many superb and a good 
number of unique pieces. The interest which their 
publication deserves is considerably enhanced by the 
author’s exhaustive discussions and analyses which in 
many cases shed new light on questions of origin and 
relations and lead to new dates as, i.e. in the case of 
the swords where the earliest tanged type is moved 
up to the 8th or 7th century s.c.; the sword with 
hollow handle at least to the 6th century and the 
“classical” Chinese sword with solid ringed handle to 
about 500 B.c., long before a Sarmatian model found 
its way to China. The derivation of the archaic sword 
from the akinakes had already earlier been refuted by 
the author. 

The fruits of the author’s extensive and assiduous 
researches into the origins and developments of Chinese 
bronze weapons are clearly set forth in the first part 
of the book. Divided into chapters on axes, spearheads, 
dagger-axes, knives and daggers, and swords, the 
typologies of these groups and their subdivisions (be- 
yond the contents of the Jannings collection) are 
established on the basis of detailed analysis and dis- 
cussion, and, as far as possible, their origins and 
development are outlined. This made it necessary for 
the author to add a chapter on Siberia in the Early 
Bronze Age which extends its reach as far as Mesopo- 
tamia, Iran and Troy. “Having dealt with various types 
of early metal weapons from China, I time and again 
observed a complete lack of primitive types. Hence 
the question inevitably arises whether these might not 
be found outside China . . . I did not, however, arrive 
at a clear-cut and generally applicable result. The 
several principal classes of weapons rather seem to 
suggest varied origins, indigenous or otherwise, as 
shown in the following table. 


PROBABLE ORIGINS 


Northern. Ultimately Mesopotamia? 
China. Stone prototypes? 


Russia—Siberia? (no Northern elements recognizable). 


China. Shaft-holes Northern? 

Northern types and Chinese types 

China (Early Chou?) 

Early types Northern. Chou types independently Chinese. 
China (derived from Early Chou daggers). 


. . « One of the reasons why possible relations 
between China and Turkestan—Iran—Luristan cannot 
be traced satisfactorily is that information on the inter- 
mediate regions of Mongolia, Dzungaria, Kazakhstan, 
and Russian Turkestan is scanty. Therefore, I am not 


. 
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able to pronounce with assurance in the case of such 
weapon types as seem to be foreign but are absent in 
Minusinsk.” (p. 83) 

“Thus, archaeological proofs for ancient links be- 
tween China and Mesopotamia-Iran are not afforded. 
On the other hand, one cannot gainsay the probability 
of these ancient centers with their [Vth millennium 
metallurgy having been somehow instrumental in the 
rise of China’s bronze industry, not only because the 
latter is much younger—taking us back no farther 
than around 1300 B.c., according to present knowledge 
—but also because Chinese artifacts in themselves 
favor the hypothesis that there had been borrowing 
of well-developed types. Primeval types, such as the 
flat celt and the triangular dagger, current in Egypt, 
Babylonia, and Sindh, have not been found in China 
thus far. Sudden beginnings and rapid growth to utter 
refinement are the salient feature, riddleful and always 
striking, of China’s first metal age.” (p. 84) 

“In Turkestan, an early bronze culture, distinct from 
that of Anau, rose in apparently close connection with 
the Steppe from the Ukraine to South-Siberia: the 
Tazabagyab culture. Parallel with it, perhaps a little 
later, the first bronze phase in Minusinsk is found: 
the Andronovo culture. . . .” 

“If any culture in the West did convey elements 
likely to promote metalworking in North-China, it 
must have been the Andronovo culture.” (p. 86) 

“It can safely be assumed that there were extensions 
eastward along the upper Irtysh River and by way of 
the Dzungarian Gap, . . . and farther south perhaps 

. . At any rate, if contact was made with China 
through the northwestern darbaroi, it was not neces- 
sarily or exclusively from or via Minusinsk, a secondary 
hearth off the main route.” (p. 87) 

5 . in Minusinsk we have to do with predomi 
nately western strains, .. .” (p. 91) 

A discussion of the chronology of the Russian early 
metal age leads to the acceptance of a date about 
1700-1500 B.c. for Seima which is within the frame of 
the accepted dates for Andronovo, that is “Seima in 
Siberia” (p. 96). “Borodino may have preceded 
Seima; its battle axes may .. . lead us back to some 
time near 2000 B.c., not too widely separated from Troy 
II” (p. 100). The beginning of the Karasuk period is 
put at around 1300 B.c. (p. 102), which corresponds 
to Shang-Anyang. 

Nothing similar to the Shang style was ever traced 
in Siberian or “Northern” objects (p. 103). “In strik 
ing contrast, Siberian or Northern ornament appears 
in the midst of the Shang world of Anyang” (:/d.). 
There can be three explanations: 1) “The Northern 
style constitutes the remnants of an earlier one ejected 
by the vigorously unfolding new Shang style.” 2) 
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“The Northern style was but an intruder from the 
north or northwest, genuinely “The 
Northern style and the Shang style are two aspects 
of the artistic genius of culture” (Karlgren: 
Northern style profane, Shang style hieratic) .. . 


foreign.” 3) 


one 


“Archaeological conditions seem to support the second 


inference.” (p. 104) 

to remember in this connection that 
the habitat of the reindeer embraced the Minusinsk 
steppe (Uryankhai), but never 
stretched as far south as Suiyiian, let alone Anyang. 
Thus, the mere presence of the reindeer as an art motif 


“One does well 


and Tannu-Tuva 


clearly reveals the origins of that formation which I— 
not to identify it plainly with Minusinsk or Siberia 
generally—call Northern, to stress its profound differ- 
ence from Shang art.” 

“The main ‘Northern’—a vague and 
hybrid term—must not be identified with ‘Siberian’ 
is given in the fact that the weapon types comprised 
under ‘Northern’ are not all met in Minusinsk. 
Whether Southern Siberia and Turkestan will provide 
materials likely to prove a western Asian provenance 
of such Northern as are not represented in 
Minusinsk, remains to be seen.” (p. 104) 


reason why 


types 


Types of weapons placed by the author earlier than 
Anyang-Shang show, when decorated, geometric 
décor, “like that of the Black Pottery, the early White 
Pottery, certain Painted Wares of Kansu, and incised 
ones from Ssechuan, and like typical Andronovo 
pottery, the Seima celts and their Siberian derivatives, 
and all the ornaments on Siberian and Sviyiian-Ordos 
early daggers and knives.” (p. 105) 

For the types which presumably have a Chinese 
origin we refer to the list of types and probable origins 
quoted above. 

This reviewer's short and summary excerpts must 
not mislead the reader into thinking that here are 
and dogmatic judgments 
the facts: the 


formulating his 


rash 
Nothing could be further 
author is extremely 


and 


from careful in 
conclusions the 


links.” However, he supplies 


always hirst to 


point out the 


nissing 


us with a logical 


and coherent picture where, up to 
now, we were faced with a maze of puzzles and con 
tradictions. Futur: 
if not all, of the 

The copious notes following each chapter of both 


excavations will surely verify most, 
author’s hypotheses. 


Introduction and Catalogue as well as the Bibliography 


testify to the author’s enviable familiarity with the pre- 


history of Europe and Asia, as well as with palacog 


raphy and other aspects of Chinese archacology. 


A chronological table, a map, and an index round 


out this remarkable contribution 


Ascawin 
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NOTES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 


Pending the forthcoming revision of Notes 
Contributors, it is requested that all 
including footnotes, be double spaced 


notes should be numbered seriall 


pended to the typescript, not interspersed 


text. 
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PLATE 2 HENCKEN 


Fic. 5. Poggio alla Guardia, Vetulonia, height 11 cm. 


(Photograph by J. Felbermeyer) Fic. 6. Vetulonia, height 21 cm. 
(after Montelius) 


Fic. 9. Fibulae from Veii, Tomb 1036 
(Photograph by J. Felbermeyer) 
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1. Cup-fragment with Panaitios 


Fics. 2 and 3. Fragments with the signature of Charinos 
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PLATE 10 PRITCHETT 


Fic. 9. Looking south toward Kithairon from near Alepotripi 


Fic. 10. Branch of Oeroe from north of Kokla 
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PLATE 16 KANTOR 


HJK 
Blocks from a temple erected by Shepenwepet III at Medamud. Drawn after F. Bisson de la Roque, 
“Rapport sur les fouilles de Medamoud (1930),” Fowilles de l'Institut frangais d’archéologie 
orientale du Caire, Vol. 8, Part 1 (Cairo 1931) 74, fig. 55 and pl. v1 


PERKINS PLATE 17 


Fic. 1-2. Stone Vase from Warka, Late Prehistoric Age 
(E. Heinrich, Kleinfunde aus den archaischen Tempelschichten in Uruk) 


Fic. 4. Stela from Warka, Late 
Prehistoric Age (Frankfort, Art) 
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Fic. 3. Cylinder Seal Impression 
from Warka, Late Prehistoric Age 
(H. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals) 


Fic. 7. Plaque of Ur-Nanshe from Lagash Fic. 10. Cylinder Seal Impression, Akkadian 
Early Dynastic III (Frankfort, Art) Frankfort, Cylinder Seals) 
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PLATE 18 PERKINS 


Figs. 5-6. Standard from Ur. Early 


Figs. 8-9. Stela of the Vultures from Lagash—Early Dynastic III (Frankfort, Art) 
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PLATE 20 PERKINS 


Fic. 14. Painting from Palace at Mari, Larsa Period (Syria 18, 1937) 


15. Code of Hammurabi, First Dynasty 
of Babylon (Frankfort, Art) 
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GUTERBOCK PLATE 21 


77 Boghazkéy. Impression of stamp seal 


h. Assur. Altar 


g. Malatya. Relief H i. Assur. Pyxis lid 


a. Kiiltepe. Impression of Old Babylonian seal b. Kiiltepe. Impression of Anatolian seal 
AP 2 Lot, 
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c. Boghazkéy. Old Hittite relief 
d. Stamp-cylinder. Louvre if 
f. Malatya. Relief K 
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PLATE 22 GUTERBOCK 
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conquest of Uburu 


Tribute of Tyre and Sidon & 


t of town in UrerTe & 


Stele. €® traction of sfela on lake Van 


@ im Urartu 


congvest of Ashtameaky in Hamath 


Balawat. Sketch showing arrangement of bronze strips on gate 


conquest Town in Urertw 


obbCES 
Erection of éfela Slela 
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Tribute of Sangara of Carchemish __ conquest of Dabige 
1x Conquest of harkere xt 
conquest of Arné in Uvrerta 
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ANNALS 
Khorsabad. Plan of part of Sargon’s palace 
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PLATE 26 GUTERBOCK 


b. Bronze bowl from Amathus, Cyprus 
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HANFMANN PLATE 27 


Fic. 2. Proto-Argive crater from Argos 
(Courtesy Ecole Francaise d’Athénes) 


Fic. 1. Attic Geometric jug, Munich 
(Courtesy Antikensammlungen Munich) 


Fic. 3. Leg of bronze tripod, Olympia 
(Courtesy Deutsches Archaologisches 
Institut, Athens) Fic. 4. Rhodian plate. British Museum. 
(By Permission of the Trustees 
of the British Museum) 
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PLATE 28 HANFMANN 


Fic. 5. “Melian” amphora, Athens. After Pfuhl 


Fic. 8. Black-figure plaque by Lydos, 
Vlasto Collection. (Photograph Deutsches 
Archaologisches Institut, Athens) 


Fic. 6. Black-figure deinos 
by Sophilos, Athens 


Fic. 7. Red-figure plate by the Cerberus Painter 
(Courtesy Museum of Fine Arts, Boston) 
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HANFMANN PLATE 29 


Fic. 11. Pompeian wall painting, Naples 


. Pompeian wall painting, Naples 


Fic. 10. Red-figure pelike by the Lykaon Painter (Courtesy Museum of Fine Arts, Boston) 
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PLATE 31 BLANCKENHAGEN 


. Tomb monument in St. Rémy, Meleager legend 
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Fic. 5. Odyssey frieze, central section. Museum of the Vatican 
5 
Fic. 4. Odyssey frieze, two sections 
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BLANCKENHAGEN PLATE 32 


Fic. 9. Fresco from Pompeii, Riot in the Theatre. Naples 


Fic. 10. Fresco in Pompeii, Fic. 11. Fresco in Pompeii, Fic. 12. Fresco in Pompeii, 
Daedalus and Icarus Daedalus and Icarus Marsyas 
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Book Reviews, contin: 


pe Merrzenrerp, Inventaire commenté des ivoires | apparentés 
découverts dans le Proche-Orient (Ellen Kohler) 


Dixaios, Khirokitia: Final Report on the Excavations o| Settlement 


in Cyprus on rer the f Antigi 6 (Saul 
Weinberg) 


Poumtoux, Recherches sur [Histoire et les Cul: {. Fraser) 
Vasenlisten zur griechischen Heldensi me 


Brommer, Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, Gern 
( Adolphseck) fase. 1 (J, D. Beazley) 


TrenvatL, Vasi antichi dipinti del Vaticano. | 
rosse (Alexander Cambitoglou) . 


Ryserc, Rites of the State Religion in Roman meule) 


Carson and Surivertanp (ed.), Essays in Roman | to Harold 
Mattingly (Cornelius Vermeule) 


Beurens, Keltische Goldmiinzen (Cornelius Ver 


Lognr, Chinese Bronze Age Weapons, The Wer Collection in th 
Chinese National Palace Museum, Peking (A 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


an illustrated Quarterly 
published by the Archaeological Institute of America 


The aim of ArcHaro.ocy, now completing its ninth year, is to interest 
specialist and layman alike. Arcttagorocy does not confine itself to any one 
field but reports the most recent discoveries in both hemispheres. Material of 
primary importance is offered. Articles are written by authorities in many 
countries and are generously illustrated, sometimes in color. Current excava- 
tions are reported promptly by the excavators themselves, cither in articles 
or, more briefly, in Archacological News, Meetings of professional groups, 
both in the U.S.A. and abroad, are reported in detail. Each issue of ArcHanon- 
ocy also contains articles on particular aspects of ancient cultures. In the book 
review section general works are reviewed fully; more specialized volumes are 
briefly noticed. 


ArcHaxo.ocy costs $5.00 a year, $9.00 for two years. ‘here is no extra'charge 
for foreign subscriptions. Address ArcHanoLocy, 608 University of Cincinnati 
Library, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. Complete files of the magazine may be obtained 
at $5.00 per volume, except Volume 1, which costs $6.00. Libraries and other 
institutions may secure sample copies on request. 

Subscribers outside the U.S.A. may pay for their subscriptions with UNESCO 
book coupons. These can be purchased at local UNESCO offices in the 
countries which have joined the Unesco Coupon Scheme. Further information 
may be obtained by writing to the Unesco Coupon Office, 19 avenue Kiéber, 
Paris 16°, France. 


THE AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 
SUMMER SEMINAR IN NUMISMATICS 


The Society’s fifth Summer Seminar in Numismatics was held at its 
Museum in New York in the ten weeks from June 19 to August 25, 1956. The 
Seminar was attended by ten students from eight universities. 

The Seminar will be repeated in the summer of 1957, and the Society will 
again offer grants-in-aid to students who will have completed at least one 
year’s graduate study by June 1957, in archacology, classics, econonaics, history, 
history of art, oriental languages, and other humanistic fields. This offer is 
restricted to students or junior instructors at Universities in the United States 
and’ Canada. Further information and application forms may be obtained 
from the office of the Society, Broadway between 155th and 156th Strects, 
New York 32, New York. Completed applications for the grants must be filed 
by March 1, 1957. 
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